














NEW YORK, JANUARY 9, 1915 





Results of the Year 1914 in the Coal 
and Coke Industries 
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Fuel oil again looms large as a 





business, coal mining and coke 

manufacture showed a consider- 
able falling off during the year just 
closed. ‘The total production of 
coal in 1914 was 511,099,786 short 
tons, which compares with 570,315, 
692 short tons produced in 1913. 
The coke output during 1914 was 
34,418,933 short tons as compared 
with 45,953,808 short tons pro- 
duced in 1913. 


Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania and ‘Tennessee all 


[ common with other lines of 





HE decrease in 
coal production 

an 1914 amounted 
to about 59,215,906 
short tons or 10.4 per 
cent.; the decrease in 
coke production was 
11,534,875 short tons | 
or 25.1 per cent. 
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competitor of coal in certain fields. 
The consumption of coal through- 
out the Pacific Coast states has 
not increased greatly in recent 
years due entirely to the cheapness 
and abundance of oil. A number 
of Western railroads as well as 
steamships and industrial plants 
now employ oil asfuel. This is the 
chief reason the coal industry in the 
state of Washington has had such 
difficulty in holding its own. The 
same condition as respects oil and 











showed losses of more than 1,000,- 


coal exists in Oklahoma and the 








000 tons in last year’s production 

as compared with the year preced- 

ing. The decrease in Colorado’s production (about 
1,100,000 tons), was less than might have been ex- 
pected considering the serious strike that was only 
settled near the end of the year. ‘The Ohio loss was 
by far the greatest in proportion to the state’s total 
output, for the decrease here amounted to about 
17,000,000 short tons or more than 47 per cent. 


In Pennsylvania, the decrease in the output of 
bituminous coal was approximately 34,000,000 short 
tons or 19.5 percent. ‘This slowing up in mining, how- 
ever, did not extend to the anthracite industry, for the 
production of hard coal (91,448,000 short tons) was 
practically the same in 1914 as in 1913. Anthracite 
is used mostly for domestic purposes and is therefore 
not affected greatly by lessened industrial activity in 
business at large. 


Coke manufacture, depending as it does on the iron 
trade, was greatly depressed due to the slump in the 
steel business. In fact, one of the chief causes for so 
great a decrease in Pennsylvania’s coal production, 
was the poor demand for coke—the coke counties of 
Fayette and Westmoreland produced about 9,000,000 
tons less coal in 1914 than in the preceding 12 months. 
The same situation was true in Alabama, which state 
tanks second in importance as a coke producer. 





Southwest, but to a lesser extent. 


The mine inspector’s reports, 
which follow, show a remarkable development in 1914 
in many coal fields along mechanical lines. It is grati- 
fying to know that operators show such willingness to 
carry out improvements in the face of adverse busi- 
ness conditions. Ready compliance with the many 
new laws of various states, tending to increased safety, 
has taken place. And it may be stated that most of 
the new legislative provisions require considerable 
money to fulfill, which of course increases the burdens 
on an industry where even moderate profits are rare. 


As to the future, we anticipate a slow but sure re- , 
covery in the coal-mining business of this country. Next 
to food, coal is the greatest essential to people residing 
outside the tropics. Consumption for industrial pur- 
poses will always fluctuate as business fluctuates, but 
even in periods of depression, we must keep warm— 
heat our houses and offices—and we must cook our 
food and light our homes. 


The slump in coal mining has run its course. Even 
if business should not improve soon, very little further 
decrease in consumption can occur. Besides there 
must comre a certain normal increase aside from our 
industrial life, due to the constant growth in our coun- 
try’s population. The industry has pretty well ad- 
justed itself to present conditions and is prepared to 
regain, in 1915, all that was lost in the year just closed. 
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Reviews of Coal Mining for 1914 


Alabama 
By B. M. STARNES* 





SY NOPSIS—The Alabama coal production was 
1,745,000 tons less in 1914 than in the preceding 
year. Trade and market conditions were poor 
throughout. Despite the depression in business, 
many improvements were made. 





The coal mines of Alabama produced during 1914 ap- 
proximately 16,140,000 tons of coal, 1,745,000 tons less 
than in 1913. If business had been normal the output 
would have been at least 20,000,000 tons, as the mines 
averaged only about four days per week during the entire 
year. Alabama will probably stand in the fifth place 
among coal-producing states, one place lower than in 
1913. 

The tonnages of coal, coke and pig iron as far back as 
the records go, that is since about 1870, have been as 


follows: 


OUTPUT OF COAL, COKE AND PIG IRON IN ALABAMA 
Coke Pig Iron 


60,781 

1,072,942 

2,110,837 

16,139,228 3,231,399 
15,011,853 2,756,697 
16,513,040 2; 
17,884,745 3, 
16,140,000 2 


+ Tonnage Estimated. 


881,861 
562,624 
»320,000 


* For 1872. 

While it is hard to obtain the actual number of nonfatal 
accidents, for many of the trivial ones are never reported 
to the mine inspector’s office, it is estimated that their 
number is approximately 2000. The fatal accidents for 
the year will be about 120, which is about the same as in 
1913. Below is a comparison of accidents in recent years. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT RATES IN ALABAMA 


No. of Fatal 
Accidents 


37 
238 
209 
121 
120 
120 


Tons per 


No. of Employees 
Life Lost 


per Life Lost 


134,500 

There were two explosions in Alabama mines in 1914, 
in which five or more were killed, namely, Jan. 10, Rock- 
castle mine, 12 killed, none injured; Oct 5, Mulga mine, 
17 killed 12 injured. 


Market ConpiIrions ror DoMESTIGC AND STEAM COAL 


The year 1914 has been a keen disappointment to the 
Alabama coal operators. With three months of poor busi- 
ness behind them, it was only reasonable to suppose that 
business would improve during the early part of 1914, 
but the year started in with only a fair demand for lump 


coal, due, principally, to the mild weather. Furthermore, 
the demand for steam coal was far below the average for 
that period of the year. 

During February there was an exceedingly warm spell, 
and business in lump coal practically came to a standstill, 
some operators reducing the prices as much as 50c. per 
ton in order to move it, but without much success, as the 
dealers were buying only just sufficient to take care of 


*1524 Jefferson Bank Building, Birmingham, Ala. 


their immediate needs. Steam coal continued dull, 
though prices remained about the same. During the 
latter part of February the South experienced a blizzard 
which lasted several days. This materially aided both the 
lump and steam business, as there was practically no stock 
in any of the Southern yards, and dealers were forced to 
buy. However, this spurt lasted only a few days and 
February ended with quiet business in all grades. The 
first part of March was quiet, but in the latter part of the 
month another blizzard swept the South and the demand 
for lump coal increased by leaps and bounds, but on ac- 
count of the extremely dull steam business many of the 
operators had to refuse large ]ump-coal orders, having 
no place to dispose of the steam coal. 

The spring schedule on lump coal usually does not go 
into effect until May, but, on account of the poor de- 
mand for lump, the operators decided to make spring 
prices effective on Apr. 1, believing that in this way busi- 
ness would improve. While some orders for spring and 
summer shipment were taken, the months of April, May 
and June saw only a small percentage of the usual ton- 
nage booked. Steam coal during this time was also quiet, 
as far as general business was concerned, although Mobile, 
Pensacola and New Orleans were taking rather a heavy 
tonnage for bunker purposes. 

During this time business seemed to be on the verge of 
great improvement, as the Government was buying some 
coal from this district for the war ships in the gulf. In- 
dications pointed to the Navy taking a large tonnage, and 
this would have been fulfilled had the vessels remained in 
these waters for any length of time, but they did not. 
The French government was also purchasing coal for 
its vessels in the Gulf, all of which had a tendency to 
strengthen the market at least locally, not so much on 
account of the tonnage that had been sold, as because of 
the confidence in the market it inspired. During May 
and June the mines were running on an average of about 
four days a week. 

The July markets were like those in June, with no fur- 
ther developments in either the Government or French 
business. The local demand for both steam and lump 
coal was small, the retail vards still deferring their orders 
for fall delivery. 

ANTICIPATIONS OF ForreIGN TrADE FAIL oF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 

August saw some improvement in both lump and steam 
business. It was expected that owing to the European 
war, this district would be called upon for a large tonnage 
of steam coal. Realizing that should this happen, lump 
coal would be scarce and prices would advance, the retail 
yards began to order lump coal. Prices at this time were 
about 50c. under the regular schedule on lump for August, 
though the steam price remained about the same. The 
mines were then working about four days per week. 

September brought a decided change for the better on 
steam coal due to the prospective business with South 
America. That continent had been getting its supply 
from Europe, but the source was now cut off temporarily. 
Alabama operators were asked to bid on several large 
South American contracts aggregating approximately 
1,000,000 tons of steam coal. This strengthened the mar- 
ket to some extent. 
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Several small cargoes of coal were shipped from Gulf 
points to South America and negotiations were opened 
tor larger business, but the lack of bottoms in which to 
ship the coal, and the lack of satisfactory financial ar. 
rangements prevented the closing of the contracts, and, 
up to the present time, these obstacles have not been 
overcome to the satisfaction of the operators. Consequently 
heavy business is still in abeyance. The demand for 
lump during this time was slightly better than in 
July and August, though far from normal. The mines 
were then running about three to four days per week. 

October, November and December showed no material 
change in either lump or steam business, the demand 
being small, the mines producing only the tonnage al- 
ready booked and running only about three days per week. 
Others closed down entirely to await a better market. 

To sum up the year, business has been far below the 
average; prices on lump coal especially, have been lower 
than for years; collections have been poor, but in the face 
of it all, the Alabama operators have not yet lost faith. 


BLACKSMITH COAL 


The winter and spring of 1914 found blacksmith coal 
in excellent condition, the demand good and prices nor- 
mal, from $1.75 to $1.90 for the second-grade coals, and 
$2 to $2.25 f.o.b. mines for the best grades. During the 
late spring and summer the demand declined, as is always 
the case during these months. Prices, however, remained 
unaltered. The early fall showed little change from the 
summer months, though the demand was slightly greater. 
November and December have seen a decided change for 
the better, and while the price remains as before, the de- 
mand is increasing rapidly. As a whole, the year has 
been entirely satisfactory to the operators making this 
grade of coal. 


FURNACE AND FounpRY COKE 


The year started off. with little sale for either furnace 
or foundry coke, though the latter was in slightly larger 
demand. Furnace coke suffered greatly due to the in- 
crease of $2 per ton by all lines on Western business, and 
shipments to Western smelters absolutely stopped. Though 
this rate has since been reduced $1, Alabama has never 
been able to regain what was lost at that time. Spring 
brought no improvement in either price or demand for 
either grade, and summer business was about the same. 
October, November and December show absolutely no 
market on furnace coke, many batteries of ovens being 
out, though foundry coke is moving better but in small 
lots only. No improvement can be anticipated until the 
iron market improves and furnaces go back into blast. 


LumMp-Coau Prices 


In the next column is the schedule of prices f.o.b. mines 
which the operators established for the year on two of 
the standard lump coals of the district. 

However, due to the extremely dull business during the 
entire year, the prices during last January and February 
were about as follows: Cahaba lump, $2.75; Cahaba nut. 
$2.25; Carbon Hill lump, $2; Carbon Hill nut, $1.75. 
Since that time, beginnin; with March, prices have been 
about as follows: Cahaba lump, $2.50; Cahaba nut, 
$2.15 ; Carbon Hill lump, $1.50; Carbon Hill nut, $1.25. 
However, with a reasonably cold winter, the regular 
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SCHEDULE PRICES OF STANDARD ALABAMA COALS IN 1914 


Cahaba Lump, Cahaba Nut, Carbon Hill Carbon Hill 







Over 6-In. From 3 In. Lump, Over Nut, From 2 In. 
Screen to 6 In. 6-In. Screen to 6 In. 

January........ 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.90 
February....... 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.90 
March.... 3.25 2.75 1.75 1.45 
April.... 2.50 2.00 1.75 1.45 

ay.. 2.60 2.10 1.85 1.55 
June.. 2.70 2.20 1.90 1.60 
July... 2.80 2.30 1.95 1.65 
August 2.90 2.40 2.00 1.70 
September 3.00 2.50 2.15 1.75 
October 3.00 2.50 2.25 1.95 
November 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.95 
December. . 3.25 2.75 2.25 1.95 


schedule prices will probabl; obtain as there is little stock 


in any Southern yard. 
STEAM-CoAL PRICES 
The following are prices obtained for some of the stand- 


ard steam «vals: 


ACTUAL PRICES OF STEAM COAL, BLACKSMITH COAL AND COKE 
IN ALABAMA, 1914 


Pratt run-of-mine...... $1.20@1.40 Black Creek gas lump.. $1.65@1.75 
Big Seam run-of-mine... 1.00@1.106 Best grade washed and 

Big Seam washed...... 1.15@1.25 sized blacksmith coal. 2.00@2.25 
Cahaba run-of-mine.... 1.35@1.60 Second grade blacksmith 

Carbon Hill run-of-mine. 1.05@1.10 COM iicwcsvexiccosccs. 225 
Washed slack.......... 10@1.25 48-hour furnace coke.... 2.50@2.75 
Unwashed | slack....... 0.30@0.50 72-hour foundry coke... 3.50@4.00 
Black Creek run-of-mine 1.30@1.50 Coke breeze............ 1.50@2.06 
Black Creek steam nut.. 1.65@1.75 


The car supply during the year has not at any time 
been a factor in the maintenance of price, for all lines 
were able to keep the operators well supplied because of 
the small tonnage shipped. 


LAsor SITUATION 


Alabama has had no labor troubles during the past 
year, but, on account of the dull business, operators were 
unable to increase wages, as had been done in 1913. How- 
ever, many playgrounds, schools, etc., were secured for 
the miners, and aside from not being able to make full 
time, labor is well satisfied. 


Water TRANSPORTATION 


Water transportation of coal from this district to the 
Gulf has been held back by one cause or another, and 
vhile there has been considerable tonnage moved over this 
route, it is not as large as had been expected. The com- 
pletion of Lock 17 during the early spring of 1915 will 
give this district navigable water the year round to the 
‘ulf, and it is expected that a heavy tonnage will be 
moved over this route in 1915. 


DesPITE DeEpressION SOME MINES REsuME, OTHERS ARE 
OPENED 


Despite the unfortunate business conditions, W. T.- 
Brown, of Ragland, resumed operations of his mine after 
more than a year’s idleness. The Van Zandt mine No. 2 
of the Raccoon Mining Co. was also reopened after having 
been closed for a year. The Gulf States Steel Co. fired 
up 300 coke ovens at Virginia City which had been out 
of blast for several months. The Hills Creek Co. with 
nines in Bibb County also resumed operations after sev- 
eral months’ idleness. 

There were also several new mines put into operation. 
The Maryland Coal Co. spent approximately $100,000 
on new openings and general improvements and the 
Panama Coal Co. started developments on a large tract of 
coal land. When completed, the outlay will be about a 
million dollars. 

The South Brilliant Coal Co. has opened up a new 
mine near Brilliant in Marion County, known as Parker 
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No. 1, and the Alabama Fuel & Iron Co. two new mines 
at Acmar, St. Clair County, known as Acmar No. 2 
slope and No. 2 drift. In Jackson County, the Pierce 
Coal & Lumber Co. has started one of the most complete 
mines in the district and has built a 20-mile railroad 
connecting its road with the Southern Ry. 

The Black Diamond Coal Mining Co. has started de- 
velopments of a tract of coal land at Benoit, Walker 
County, and W. H. Parker, of Cullman, is opening a mine 
near Brilliant, Marion County. C. 8. Bissell, of Birming- 
ham, is developing a tract of coal land in Walker 
County. The Borden Mines at Drifton have been taken 
over by C. C. Gravelee of that place, and extensive im- 
trovements have been made. Extended changes in the 
plant of the Taits Gap Coal Co. have resulted in the 
doubling of the capacity of the mine. 


THeE Iron ComMpaANIES LEAD IN UPTODATE EQUIPMENT 


The Alabama Co. spent about $20,000 on repairs to its 
Ironaton washers and furnace in the past year. At a 
cost of $400,000, the Woodward Iron Co. constructed a 
battery of 30 modern byproduct ovens at Woodward, Ala., 
and in connection with this plant the American Creosot- 
ing Co. constructed one for treating timber at a cost 
of $250,000. It will use 6,000,000 gal. of tar annually. 
The Woodward Iron Co. has also installed two Mesta 
blowing engines each of 500 hp. 

The installation cost $150,000, and 16 freight cars 
were required to transport the engines. The ventilators 
supply at full capacity 50,000 cu.ft. of air per min. The 
same company has begun the construction, at a cost of 
approximately $100,000, of the largest and most modern 
coal washer in the district, having a capacity of 3000 tons 
per day. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. has com- 
pleted and is operating two new washers at Russellville. 
The construction of these cost $125,000. 

The Tennessee Coai & Iron Co. is still busy improving 
the social well-being of its employees. In 1914, $5000 
was expended in improvements to its Edgewater bath 
house which is considered one of the most modern and 
complete in the United States. A new hospital, which is 
one of the most complete industrial hospitals in the South 
was erected by the same company at the Ensley plant. 
There will be one head physician, five assistants and five 
trained nurses. 

The Woodward Iron Co. has constructed a track a 
mile long connecting its furnaces with the Atlanta, Birm- 
ingham & Atlantic R.R. This reduces the distance from 
its Mulga mines to the furnaces about six miles. The 
Illinois Central R.R. and the Southern Ry. have both 
announced that they will erect steel tipples of the most 
modern type at New Orleans to facilitate the handling of 
bunker coal. A fleet of barges is being built at its Holt, 
Ala., yard by the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. for use in 
shipping its coal. The same corporation has purchased 
a modern steel collier at a cost of $30,000, to unload coal 
from barges and load it onto vessels at Mobile. 


NEw INCORPORATIONS 


The following companies were incorporated in 1914: 
Capital, $25,000. E. R. Le Fevre, 
To develop lands near Gadsden. 

Capital, $4000. L. B. Pettiford, 
To develop coal lands near Cardiff. 

Capital, $300,000. R. H. Elliott, 
To develop coal lands near Birmingham. 


Little River Land Co. 
president. 
The Cardiff Mining Co. 
president. 
Canal Export Coal Co. 
president. 
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G. H. Parker, 
Marion 


South Brilliant Coal Co. Capital, $10,000. 
president. To develop coal lands near Brilliant, 
County. 

Consumers’ Coal & Fuel Co. S. J. Gaines, 
Opened up mine at Nauvoo, Walker County. 

The Margaret Coal & Sales Co. Capital, 
De Bardeleben, president, Birmingham. 

McKenzie Coal Co. Capital, $7500. A. P. McKenzie, presi- 
dent. To develop lands in Jackson County. 

Wadsworth-Cahaba Coal Co. Capital, $5000. 
president. To operate mines at Helena. 

Brown Coal Co. Capital, $2000. Watt Brown, president. 
To develop coal lands near Oneonta, Blount County. 

Southern Mining & Milling Co. Capital, $100,000. 
at Tuscumbia. 


The Burnwell Coal Mining Co. increased its capita) 
stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 


president. 


$2000. Chas. 


W. C. Beck, 


Offices 


TRANSPORTATION IMPROVEMENTS AND RESTRICTIONS 


In November the first barge went up the Warrior River 
beyond Tuscaloosa. Within four hours it had been loaded 
with 700 tons of coal and was on its way to New Orleans. 
Following the decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the Birmingham Southern Ry. was a com- 
mon carrier, officers of that road announced that many 
costly improvements and extensions would be made, the 
work on which would be started at once. 

The railroads of the Birmingham district petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Railroad 
Commission of Alabama that they be allowed to increase 
their freight rates to practically every point in the South 
from 10 to 30 per cent. It is estimated that should these 
increases be allowed, they will curtail the output of coal 
in this district at least 500,000 tons. No decision has yet 
been rendered. 


LARGE TRANSFERS OF CoAL LAND 


Because the Markley Coal Co., of Mobile, failed to pay 
the state $120,000 for coal lands in Jefferson and Tusca- 
loosa Counties, John Purifoy, state treasurer, advertised 
for sale 500 shares of stock in the Mobile Portland Ce- 
ment Co. valued at $500,000. This stock was pledged as 
security for this land by the Markley Coal Co. 

The property of the Wadsworth Red Ash Coal Co., 
consisting of about 1200 acres of rich Cahaba coal lands 
near Falliston, Shelby County, has been purchased by 
R. N. McDonough, J. H. McDonough and J. T. Robert- 
son, all of Birmingham, the consideration being about 
$175,000. Extensive improvements have been made. 

The Maryland Coal Co., Henry T. De Bardeleben, pres- 
ident, Birmingham, purchased the entire holdings of W. 
G. Coyle & Co., of New Orleans, one of the oldest coal 
companies in the South. The equipment consisted of 
barges, tugs, three retail yards in New Orleans, mules, 
wagons, carts, a large fleet of steel barges, each with a 
capacity of 1000 tons, a tug boat and collier of modern 
type for transfering the coal from the barges to the ves- 
sels, a pump boat and similar equipment for the expedi- 
tious handling of coal. 

It was held by the Circuit Court of Bibb County that a 
lease on coal lands was not taxable, and in rendering this 
decision they reversed that of the state tax commission, 
which body held that leases on mineral lands should be 
taxed, in addition to the impost on the land in fee simple. 
The decisions were rendered in the cases of the Red 
Feather Coal Co. and the Roden Coal Co., the property 
valuations of which companies had been raised $1,500,000 
each by the State Tax Commission. This decision was 
important, as it was the intention of the State Tax Com- 
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mission to raise the assessment of every lease-holding 
coal company in the state, according to the value of the 
minerals the property contained. 

The largest single day’s output of coal ever mined by 
convicts in the state of Alabama was recorded at the 
Banner mines of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. on Feb. 
12. 1914, when 1846 tons were dumped. This not only 
breaks all previous records in convict mines, but has sel- 
\om been eclipsed by any mine in the state. Since the com- 
ietion of the new steel tipple and concrete washer the 
output has been steadily on the increase until it has now 
reached the 2000-ton mark. Banner mine is owned by 
the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., but is operated by the 
State of Alabama under a lease. 

ArKansas 
By Tuomas H. SHaw* 





SYNOPSIS—Production for calendar year wiil 
show a considerable decrease. Fatalities increase. 
Miners working slow turns, while many men have 
no employment at all. Labor disputes settled. 





The coal mines of Arkansas during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914, produced 2,136,783.59 short tons, val- 
ued at $3,631,100. This was a remarkable record con- 
sidering the labor troubles during the year. There are 
117 coal mines, 51 shafts, 53 slopes, 12 drifts, and 1 strip 
pit. There are 3300 miners, 1770 daymen, and 286 
officemen and mine officials. Total number of persons 
engaged in the coal-mining industry, 5356. 

There were 85,811 kegs of black powder used, at a cost 
tu the miners of $171,622. The production for the calen- 
dar year will be less than 2,000,000 tons, owing to the 
Isbor troubles and slack work during the last three 
nionths. 

The following mines have been idle over nine months: 
Mammoth Vein Coal Co. mines No. 1 and No. 6; Prairie 
Creek Coal Co. mines No. 3 and No. 4; Hartford Coal Co. 
mine No. 1; Coronado Coal Co. mine No. 1; Central 
Coal & Coke Co. mine No. 26. The following mines have 
been shut down over a year: Spadra Coal Co., Scranton 
Anthracite Coal Co., Dallas Coal Co. mines Nos. 4 and 8. 
The production for one year of all the above mentioned 
idle mines would aggregate 475,000 tons. 


ACCIDENTS 


The fatal and nonfatal accidents have greatly increased 
in proportion to the production during the past fiscal 
year. There were 15 fatal and 130 nonfatal accidents. 
The most prolific causes of accidents were the following: 
Dust and gas explosions, falls of rock on traveling roads 
and at the working face, being run over by trips of cars 
on slopes. 

There were two mine explosions caused by windy shots, 
gas or dust, in which the shotfirers were killed. One 
miner lost his life while making up powder for a shot with 
an open light on his head, the spark dropping into his 
keg of powder. One top man fell into a slack bin and 
smothered to death. 


AVERAGE Gross AND NET EARNINGS 
Sebastian County—Entrymen gross earnings, $900; 
$810. Room-men gross earnings, $620; net, $575. Bottom 
daymen net earnings, $610. Topmen net earnings, $500. 


*State mine inspector, Midland, Ark. 
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Franklin County—Entrymen gross earnings, $750; net, $650. 


Room-men gross earnings, $350; net, $310. (The great differ- 
ence between the earnings of entry- and room-men was due 
to crowded condition of the mine and slow turn; the entry- 
men had all the advantage in this respect, as they could drive 
the entries narrow so as to make as little coal as possible and 
still make a wage on yardage and dead work.) Bottom day- 
men, $568 net. Topmen, $450 net. 


Johnson County—Entrymen gross earnings, $850; net, $775. 
Room-men gross earnings, $750; net, $700. Bottom daymen 
gross earnings, $430; net, $426. Topmen net, $340. 


Pope County—Entrymen gross earnings, $850; net, $750. 
Room-men gross earnings, $650; net, $610. Bottom daymen 
net earnings, $568. Topmen net earnings, $450. 

Logan County—Entrymen, $650 gross; net, $600. Room- 
men gross earnings, $550; net, $510. Bottom daymen net 
earnings, $500. Topmen, $405 net. 

Seott County—Entrymen gross earnings, 
Room-men gross earnings, $585; net, $525. 
net earnings, $500. Topmen net, $370. 


$750; net, $650. 
Bottom daymen 


Market Prices 


Sebastian County—Mine run f.o.b. cars at the mine, $1.60@ 
1.75. Domestic coal f.o.b. mine, $2.25@2.75. Slack f.o.b. mine, 
$1.10@1.25. Coal semibituminous. 


Franklin County—Mine run f.o.b. mine, $1.65@1.75. Do- 
mestic coal f.o.b. mine, $2.25@3. Slack f.o.b. mine, $1.10@1.25. 
Coal semibituminous 


Johnson County—Average price for all grades of coal f.o.b. 
cars at the mine, $2.65. Coal semianthracite. 


Pope County—Average price for all grades of coal at the 
mine, $3.55. Domestic coal, $4.50@5.15. Coal semianthracite. 


Yell County—Average price of all grades of coal, $3. Coal 
semianthracite. 


Logan County—Average price for all grades of coal f.o.b. 
cars at the mine, $3. Coal bituminous. 


Scott County—Mine run f.o.b. cars at the mine, $1.70@1.75. 
Domestic coal, $2.25@3. Coal semibituminous. 


CoNDITION OF MARKET Now AND LaAsor CoNDITIONS 


The coal market is very dull at present, mines in the 
Spadra field working half time. This season’s run on 
hard coal has been lighter than any previous run for 
several years. Pope County mines are working less than 
half time. The average earnings of miners and other 
classes of mine labor will be less than last year. There 
are men on the list waiting for work at every mine in 
the state, and practically all the mines are crowded and 
a very slow turn of cars is the general condition. The 
miners have all prospects for hard times this winter. 
There are over 1000 men idle in-Franklin and Sebastian 
Counties alone. 


STRIKES AND LocKouTsS 


The number of men locked out and on strike for one 
cause or another during the past fiscal year was 2354, over 
46 per cent. of the total number employed at the mines. 
The number of days lost through strikes and lockouts 
tp to July 1 was 619. 

There are 507 men locked out at the following mines 
controlled by Bache & Denman: Prairie Creek Coal Co. 
mines Nos. 3 and 4; Mammoth Vein Coal Co. mines Nos. 
1 and 6; Coronado Coal Co. mine No. 1. The above com- 
panies abrogated their contract with the U. M. W. of A. 
the latter part of March, 1914, discharged all their em- 
ployees and ordered them to take their tools off the prem- 
ises. On April 1, they posted notices that all employees 
would be reémployed on a nonunion basis. April 6 a mob 
attacked the nonunion men and ran them out of the coun- 
try. In June the mines resumed work under Federal 
guard. July 17 a mob again attacked the nonunion men 
and destroyed all the surface equipment at four mines. 
Value of property destroyed approximated: Prairie Creek 
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Coal Co. mine No. 4, $27,500, No. 3 mine, $15,000; Mam- 
moth Vein Coal Co. mine No. 1, $35,000; Coronado Coal 
Co. mine No. 1, $30,000. 


CoaL SHIPMENTS OF BACHE-DENMAN MINES 


The amount of coal shipped up to July 17 was 160 tons. 
The first part of October Federal troops were sent to the 
mines. Work was resumed the first half of November 
with U. S. marshals guarding the mines. There are 
about 55 or 60 men employed now at the Griffith pigeon 
heles, and at No. 4 mine, cleaning up around the surface. 
Mine No. 7 was recently worked by the Central Coal & 
Coke Co. Seven cars of 44 tons each have been shipped 
up to this date, Dec. 28. A total of 308 tons. 

Last week at the Federal Court in Ft. Smith, F. Bache, 
receiver for all these companies, stated on the witness 
stand that if he could put the coal from No. 7 mine on 
the car at a profit of 20c. per ton he could get Eastern 
capital to reopen and operate the other mines. 

It is very doubtful if this can be done under any con- 
ditions of labor whether union or nonunion, for the Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co. stopped all entry work last spring, 
expecting to lose the lease. Rooms were turned up to the 
face of all entries, and they are all practically worked out. 
The slope is down over eight lifts, and all entries are 
quite a distance off the slope. Considerable development 
work will have to be done before any room work will be 
ready, and it will take almost a full crew of daymen to 
operate for a small tonnage. The track in the mine and 
practically all the surface equipment have been taken 
away by the Central Coal & Coke Co. The total produc- 
tion for all the Bache-Denman interlocking coal com- 
panies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, was 231,- 
993.15 short tons, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1914, was 192,980 short tons. 


MINEs CLoseD Down 

Sept. 2, 1913, the miners of the Scranton Anthracite 
Coal Co., Montana, Johnson County, came out on strike, 
alleging that John E. Daly, controlling interest in the 
company, was a stockholder of the West Spadra Coal Co., 
which concern was operating its mine at Hartman non- 
union. Mr. Daly gave up his lease and the mine is still 
idle. 

In March, 1914, the miners at mine No. 26, Central 


Coal & Coke Co., Bonanza, demanded pay for deficient 
coal. The seam is 3 ft. in thickness, and the scale for this 
bed calls for extra pay whenever the coal will not measure 
3 ft. 

During the fall of 1913 the company installed electric 
mining machines which cut away about 4 in.; the increase 
for deficient coal to meet this demand would amount to 
8c. per ton; the men refused to recede from their demand, 
and the mine was abandoned. The other strikes lasted 
from 5 to 30 days at the other mines, and all differences 
have been satisfactorily settled. 

There are two nonunion mines operating in Johnson 
County: the Pennsylvania Mining Co., with 178 men, 
and the Sterling Anthracite Coal Co., employing 75 men. 


OTHER INTERESTING Facts 


The capital invested in the Arkansas coal-mining in- 
dustry totals $2,379,570. The mines of the state are ven- 


tilated by 58 fans and 21 furnaces, while 36 mines employ 


natural ventilation. 
415 mules are emploved. 


For haulage purposes in the mines, 
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Colorado 


By A. R. Tissits 





SY NOPSIS—The production decreased 1,109,450 
tons. Labor troubles are ended and better times 
are expected. Routt County makes record. 





The coal industry of Colorado during the year just 
closed was not a profitable one financially. The strike 
dealt it a severe blow. When the mines were able to 
resume normal production by reason of bringing into the 
coal camps sufficient numbers of men to take the places 
of the striking miners, the European war came to mini- 
mize the business of ‘such steam plants as depended upon 
Colorado coal for their fuel, and in addition, an unus- 
ually warm fall made the local markets slack. The pro- 
longed war in Mexico also affected the production of this 
state as much coal was sold in Texas which went into 
Mexico. 

However, 1915 finds Colorado free from industrial 
strikes and better business is now expected. The coal 
strike called in Trinidad, Sept. 23, 1913, was formally 
declared off in Denver, Dec. 10, 1914. This also 
ended the strike in the northern field, which had been 
pending over four and one-half years. No concessions 
were made by the operators to the striking miners to ef- 
fect this settlement, but the latter abandoned their fight 
upon the advice of the executive body of their organiza- 
tion. It was a wise move and may do much to establish 
friendly relations between the operators and miners. 

The new coal-mining law has now been in effect a little 
over a year and has been the means of making material 
improvements in most of the mines, some of the operators 
of small mines, either because of limited funds or failure 
to grasp the importance of placing each and every mine, 
no matter how small, on a safe and sanitary basis for 
best results physically and financially, have not complied 
fully with all the provisions of the new law, however, 
the operators of large properties have been very active in 
improving their mines, installing numerous safety de- 
vices, enforcing regulations for the safe guarding of the 
underground workers. In fact the general safe and 
sanitary conditions in and around the mines have never 
been so satisfactory in this state before. That the oper- 
ators made such sincere efforts to place their mines on 
the best possible sanitary and safety basis in the face of 
serious labor disturbances and bad business shows a com- 
mendable spirit. 


FATALITES DECREASE 


The rate of fatality is less than in 1913, but not as low 
as could be expected under the improved conditions of the 
mines and can be explained by the fact that many in- 
experienced men took the places of the more experienced 
miners who went out on strike. 

The normal production of Colorado is about 10,500,- 
000 tons annually. The decrease in 1914 is 1,109,450 
tons; the decrease in 1913 was 1,740,009 tons; the total 
production in 1912 was 11,016,948 tons, slightly over 
normal. 

In consequence of the dull market a number of large 
mines have been closed down, especially in Fremont 
County. The coal of this county is of a very fine domes- 
tic grade and has been in great demand. In 1912 773,- 
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188 tons were produced and in 1914 only 168,050 tons. 
Las Animas County, the great coking coal producer, 
dropped from 4,770,292 tons in 1912 to 2,817,678 
tons in 1914. A splendid exception to the foregoing 
is Routt County, the last to join the widely scat- 
tered coal-producing counties of this state. It has to its 
credit an increase of 314,939 tons and a total production 
of 647,505 tons in 1914. This coal is of the non-coking 


‘uminous variety which can be stored in the summer ~ 


»onths and much of it is sold out of the state. 

There was no car shortage as has been the case in 
former years. There were bumper crops in all parts of 
the state, but their freighting did not interfere with the 
coal shipping. 

Colorado has enormous coal fields which have hardly 
been touched and the coal is of the best varieties ranging 
from a good lignite to anthracite, and no doubt when 
business improves and the manufacturing of goods is en- 
couraged in the West, Colorado will take her place as one 
of the great coal producers in the United States. All 
this state needs is markets for its production. 


SSUMMARY OF COLORADO COAL PRODUCTION, 1914 


Counties Tons 
DON TE NR Pet RR ee eRe PIPE PRE CUI PoE TC eT ee 2,60 
GILG ces eee ce brn ee ea nnelecmteeneeceaseme = 4 965,381 
1 CUT eine era er reer eee errata ie ore 83,485 
PIN sora gal pss gre eer aie hse Re RE SS ER SIRO Hie Resi eae eles 269,501 
1 ER Pn Oe en Were er he er Ce re ee 168,050 
CSET G1 . SASS eeiee ieee area er perme u SP ar sn armenC rire reer 119,179 
GUPNIT OMEMORDNS voncci sco: crecese eueie ie th etwrecpceracereisnewiaa ee lke eae ee des 399,347 
EPCOS Poco exe aco c10, Wisc arouse ered aller snax Soeker mn Sieve aia eat agi cumrelela + 1,690,625 
SUMMEREMERI oo oslo: gar Gi eared. Gian Rlove (ol otai olatevacelal kia tevecarshylel eave sid 43,882 
CMMI ear go re gtd a gh «- 255} gree ds ose Shieh oo LRA ee AEN ah 136,850 
Las Animas 2,817,678 
La Plata 139,831 
Mesa 171,408 
Montezuma 61 
Pitkin 66,589 
Routt 647,505 
Weld 436,963 





Total 8,159,48' 
Lignite coal 
Semibituminous coal 
Bituminous coal 
Anthracite coal 
Decrease 
Average number of men employed in and around the 

mine 
Total 





10,960 
188 


Idaho 


By Rospert N. BELL* 





SY NOPSIS—Idaho only produces 2000 tons per 
annum and depends almost wholly on Wyoming 
and Utah for its fuel. There is a good deposit of 
coal, however, which should be mined extensively, 
as a large market is available. 





While rich in other nonmetallic commercial minerals, 
Idaho is hardly worthy of a place in the list of coal-pro- 
ducing states, as its total output during the past year 
will aggregate only about 2000 tons, which is the largest 
annual yield to date. 

We are at a serious disadvantage in this respect, and 
have annually to pay a tribute of millions of dollars for 
our coal requirements to the neighboring states of Wyo- 
ming and Utah, from whence the bulk of Idaho’s coal 
supply is imported. Patent was issued somewhat over 
a year ago to a limited acreage of promising coal land 
in the eastern portion of this state, near the Wyoming 
line. 





*Mine inspector, Boisé, Idaho. 
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IpanHo Has Some Goop Coan 


This property has already been subjected to much pre- 
liminary development work and now has disclosed a series 
of steep pitching beds of high-grade sub-bituminous coal 
having low moisture, ash and sulphur contents and high- 
heating value for steam and domestic purposes. The 
workable beds are quite free from bone and range from 
3 to 10 ft. in thickness. 

There are four of these, all in the cretaceous sandstone 
and shale foothill formation tributary to the agricultural 
settlements of our upper Snake River Valley. There is 
a tributary population of 150,000 people within 100 
miles. The deposits are situated 12 miles from the near- 
est railroad point but could be reached by a road with 
easy grades. 

Their limited production has all been absorbed by 
the ranchers of the region, who haul the coal in sleighs 
and wagons during the fall and winter season. The 
deposits are somewhat disturbed by cross-faulting, which, 
however, does not seriously injure or crush the coal, and 
only causes local displacement. 

Competent authorities who have examined these de- 
posits estimate a resource of five million tons within 500 
ft. of the surface outcrop, and the prospects warrant ex- 
ploitation. If financed on a legitimate scale and intelli- 
gently handled, they should afford a splendid invest- 
ment, by reason of the readily available local market 
which now pays from $7 to $9 per ton retail price on 
ordinary soft coal. 


IpaAHo Kept 1n CoLp StTorAGE SUBJECT TO THE ORDER 
OF THE EAST 


Over 90 per cent. of Idaho’s rock formation is of crys- 
talline and metamorphosed varieties notably rich in met- 
als, especially lead, silver, gold, copper and zine, which 
afford a prosperous metal-mining industry. 

Our state is also as rich in high-grade rock-phosphate 
resources as Pennsylvania is in coal. Owing, however, 
to the present land-grabbing instincts of the Eastern 
conservation theorists, in regard to this practically ex- 
haustless asset, it is doubtful if this state will ever enjoy 
the industrial advantages which have been accorded the 
older states in the development of their resources. Rights 
to the land we inhabit were originally guaranteed to 
Idaho by the Federal Government, but it now seems in- 
clined to give the Far West a taste of the methods of 
domination typical of imperialistic Prussia. 


S 


(limois 


By Martin Bort* 





SY NOPSIS—A declining market may reduce pro- 
duction, but the use of machinery increases as fast 
as ever, as the Illinois record shows. Though fatal 
accidents, disregarding disasters, decreased, non- 
fatal accidents increased, suggesting the effect of 
compensation. The use of permissible explosives is 
increasing. 








Coal mining in Illinois made no gain in the vear end- 
ing June 30, 1914, but rather declined, due to hard times, 





*Former chief clerk, Illinois State Mining Board, 1526 Col- 
lege St., Springfield, 111. 
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the ouput showing a decrease of 1,130,409 short tons from 
that of the preceding year. 

The reasons for the loss in tonnage are as follows: 
(1) Labor troubles, caused by the making of new con- 
tracts. (2) A general depression which closed down a 
large number of the factories entirely, and placed many 
others on half the regular working time or less, thus cut- 
ting down the demand for coal. (3) The fact that other 
states have access to Illinois markets, thus restricting the 
natural output of coal in this state. 


SEVERAL Minrs Havre Not RESUMED SINCE APR. 1 


The probable output in short tons from the shipping 
mines for the calendar year 1914 will be, in round num- 
bers, 59,500,000 tons. These figures are based on the 
fact that the shipping mines during the first half of 
the year 1914 showed a loss in production of nearly 1,- 
500,000 tons as compared with the same period in 1913. 


ILLINOIS COAL STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 
1914 AND 1913 


Summary 1914 1913 Increase Decrease 
Number of counties producing coal 52 50 ? OT 
Number of mines and openings of 
PUL RSIGB,:, «5 isin iaio sss seinie 90 796 BED? Sanne 44 
New mines or old mines reopened 
GUNING THO WORT... . 6.05.65 005 00:00 89 88 : eee er 
Mines closed or abandoned since 
EC, REISS Ei 133 125 ee 
Total output of all mines, in tons 
ae eerie e = 60,715,795 61,846,204 ........ 1,130,409 

N pot te of shipping or commercial 
sea bts isin ese oie es ieee 340 371 Nae 31 

Total. poke of shipping mines, 

DUN ck chknseadsisseroess soe aon 59,379,182 60,515,416 ........ 1,136,234 
Number of mines in local trade only 456 | ne 13 
Output of local mines, tons....... 1,336,613 1,330,788 BALD | oéssas 
Total tons of mine run coal....... 12,026,123 14,979,990 ........ 2,953,867 
Total tons of lump coal.......... 22,311,693 20,850,125 1,461,568 ........ 
Total tons of egg coal............ 6,621,986 6,819,980 ........ 197,994 
Total tons of nut coal............ 3,438,771 3,130,065 308,706 ...... 
Total tons of pea coal............ 14,228,230 13,734,437 493,793  ....... 
Total tons of slack coal.......... 2,088,992 2,331,507 ...... 242,515 
Total tons shipped............... 45,038,119 55,972,374 ....... *10,934,255 
Tons supplied to locomotives at the 

UNE Gaps iwuk poecisisasic cee 4% 709,591 904,570 ~—s....... 194,979 
Tons sold to railroad oomnnies 

and loaded on cars. i cveseas DAIOUIIBO co smware 10,096,939* ...... 
Tons sold to local trade. ass Gwe 2,400,985 2,345,133 BOOS § sé0s0s 
Tons consumed (or wasted) at the 

plant..... AS as Sant 2,470,161 2,624,127 ...... 153,966 
Aromas days ‘of active operation 

for shipping mines............. 174 | rena 5 
Average days of active operation 

DOES ES OS ee eee 162 | (ee es 
Number of locomotives in use.. 543 466 [| ee 
Number of mining machines in use 1,805 1,689 | | eee ee 
Number of tons undercut by ma- 

CINON, 655 kw nneeeic cca en sine ear 31,446,823 30,228,520 1,218,303  ...... 
Number of tons mined by hand... 29/268'972 31617684 "...... 2,348,712 
Average number of miners em- 

ployed during the year......... 32,262 Oe | ee 3,139 
Average number of other employees 

SUIIONN Gs on ino: helo Vee 39,281 35,662 BIS. @ chase 
Average number of boys employed 

UPN TMIUDIINN 5 ow i's) -9 5-05 0 6 5s iw 6 06 1,492 1,430 Se 
Average number of employees 

BOYS BIVUNG « ois oinc0 0.00 00:00 7,000 6 ee 4 
Total number of employees...... 80,035 79,497 538 Seas 
Average price paid er gross ton 

for hand mining, shipping mines 0.6575 OBOE naksex 0.0065 
Average price paid per gross ton for 

machine mining............... 0.524 0.521 OSONS:.. > kiiasas 
Number of kegs of powder used for 

EE ER aS ae ee 1,193,456 1,309,882  ...... 115,926 
Number of kegs of powder used for 

OUROT PUNTIONDE . 05.0505 6.6 5 s:5.4.0.085 4,150 3,685 BBS |. Gewese 
Number of pounds of permissible 

OXDIOSIVOS WABG. ... cccccccccses 930,596 603,420 ve (lla rrr 
Number of men accidently killed. 159 | (i See 16 
Number injured so as to lose 30 

days or more time............ 1,071 1,025 Ot + Toph es 
Number of gross tons mined to each 

IG ob Sen ShiisGhs oe Gibson eek 381,860 353,407 SE458. 2 vscecs 
——- of employees to each life 

oe Las ee nae ate eUS ese es 503 454 49 siaaebevcs 
a of deaths per 1,000 em- 

DE an sa a iso 896 con aie misie s 1.99 PRU «Rwasis 0.22 
Number of gross tons mined to each 

SIREN ACNINOU «io ssw 9-504 0's wiles 0% 56,691 GOSBS  § knawds 3,647 
Number of employees to each man 

SRRITIRG Co cuwibamn ee Satie eee 75 We) Saswions 2 

*These i changes are evidently due to a more complete method of classi~ 

i ‘ditor. 





The loss for the last half of the year may be assumed as 
1,000,000 tons, but it may well exceed that figure because 
of the mild weather, and, further, because there are a 
large number of shipping mines throughout the state that 
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have not been placed in operation since they were closed 
down on Apr. 1. 

There have been no serious labor troubles in the mines 
of Illinois in the year 1914, although there was some 
delay in reaching an agreement, and some of the mines 
were closed down pending the signing of the new con- 
tract, while some continued to operate under the old 
scale. Some local strikes have taken place, as in previous. 
years, but these do not materially affect the output. They 
are much to be regretted, as they are the cause of much 
bad feeling. Such differences should not arise in the 
coal industry of Illinois, provided, as it is, with such a 
detailed agreement and such a carefully specified method 
of conciliation. 


Owi1na To Royatty ExpLosion, ACCIDENT RATE RISEs. 

Accidents in the mines of Illinois have increased and 
decreased at about the same ratio as the tonnage. The 
number of fatal accidents for the year ending June 30, 
1914, was 159, as compared with 175 for the preceding 
year. Based on these figures, the number of fatal acci- 
dents for the calendar year should be less than they were 
in the year of 1913. This is not true, however, as an 
explosion which took place since the close of the fiscal 
year caused the death of 52 men, and this will bring the 
number of fatal accidents for the calendar year above what: 
it was in 1913. 

The nonfatal accidents will also show an increase. The 
figures show for the year ending June 30, 1913, 1025. 
nonfatal accidents, and that in the year ending June 30, 
1914, the number was 1071. There is every reason to 
think that the same relative increase will prove to have 
been maintained for the calendar year 1914. 

There will be shown also a large decrease in the num- 
ber of shipping mines, and the loss on tonnage will be 
found to be all in this class of operations. The local 
mines will show a slight increase in tonnage for the year 
1914. 

There have been no new mines of any importance 
placed in operation during this year. There are one or 
two that will begin to operate some time in 1915; one of 
these mines is in Franklin and the other in Vermilion 
County. 

Taking all things into consideration, the coal-mining 
business in Illinois is in a worse condition than it was. 
one year ago, and there is no sign of an early improve- 
ment. The cold weather of the past few weeks has in- 
creased business, but more than cold weather is needed 
to bring about normal conditions. 

Ky 
Indiana 


By Frank I. PEarce* 





SYNOPSIS—A bad year for miners and opera-: _ 
tors. The average wage decreased from $736.06 
to $681.50 per man per annum. The “bituminous” 
coal tonnage fell 2.8 per cent. but the block coal 
output declined 29 per cent. 





The demand for coal, the market prices, and mining 
conditions for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1914, were 
exceptionally poor. Both miners and operators suffered 
from the adversities of the coal trade. 





*Department of Mines and Mining, Room 120, State Capi- 
tol, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The slackness was due to a general business depres- 


sion and an extremely mild winter. The low prices re- 
sulted, in a large measure, from the sharp competition into 
which the operators entered in order to secure a market 
for their product. A number of mines were closed down 
during the entire year, and a large percentage were oper- 
sicd less than half time. The wage scale made two years 

xo when better mining conditions prevailed and which 
was renewed again this year without a suspension of work 
is the highest in the history of the state. 

The operators, therefore, faced the proposition of an 
unusually slack market, high prices for labor, steel rails, 
spikes, nails, timbers, machinery, etc., and low prices 
for their production. The miners, on the other hand, 
faced the proposition of a high-wage scale and small de- 
mand for their services. The operators and miners at 
one or two points. in the coal field are also beginning to 
experience much competition from coal stripped by steam 
shovels. In many instances this coal is produced at an 
extremely low cost, and as a result it is being sold at a 
much lower price than that at which it can be mined from 
a shaft, slope or drift. The outlook for next year, how- 
ever, is somewhat brighter, and the indications now are 
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states. Of the block coal, 137,715 tons were consumed 
in this state and 175,116 tons were shipped out. <A frac- 
tion over 60 per cent. of the total production was econ- 
sumed within the state limits. Thus, there is a slight in- 
crease in the percentage of home consumption over that 
of last year. 


Cost oF ProDUCTION 


The total wages paid, as reported from the bituminous 
field, were $14,580,467.97, making the average cost of 
labor a fraction over 89c. per ton. The total wages paid 
in the block-coal field were $48,516.70, or a fraction over 
$1.55 per ton for the labor cost of production, which is 
an increase of about 4c. per ton over that of last year. 
These figures as a whole, however, show a slight decrease 
in the labor cost per ton for the total production of bi- 
tuminous and block coal over that of last year. 


MaArKET PRICES 


The market prices for mine-run bituminous coal (ex- 
cept yearly contracts), f.o.b. cars at the mine during the 
year ranged from about $1 to $1.15. There was, how- 
ever, during the year much coal sold for less than $1, es- 


TABLE SHOWING THE TONS OF COAL PRODUCED AND WAGES PAID TO MINERS IN INDIANA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING SEPT. 30, 
1914, BY COUNTIES, THE BLOCK AND BITUMINOUS COAL BEING SHOWN SEPARATELY 





Counties Block Wages Paid Bituminous Wages Paid Total Total 

Block Bituminous Production Wages 
Nectar err Rios CLASS hk dae & RA oe 82,397 134,614.96 4,640,919 4,128,622.88 4,723,316 4,263,237 .84 
OMIMEEREN cece STR aie iit pie Ae aad oe Thc ahem, CA Oe 3,152,083 3,000,108. 12 3,152,083 3,000,108. 12 
WAR ore ho i ena ae Wao en Ra OS ES 2,388,182 1,948,198 .91 2,388,182 1,948,198.91 
i re er ae, re ee Oct ore arated 2,213,686 2,136,983 .36 2,213,686 2,136,983 . 36 
RRR een NL ie ae er as 1,576,567 1,239,892.41 1,576,567 1,239,892.41 
ead its. oie Ee oary Cua Ce bere 516,880.79 2,032 516,880.79 
RN cS nd ae A Sade Oh A dee i ee 515,3 425,218.08 515,368 425,218.08 
Ms Seka nee ene ene RR Re Ua mete Men aarevae 198,899 308,053.17 266,049 254.140.44 464,948 562,193.61 
RN og a hier ai) Ciyn oy doh aneeae Sle Pia AR ees WR ios 28,285 42,061.22 311,397 280,968.97 339,682 323,030.19 
NU UNIAN aos coco c2 se as ce cop Sorerd Saeed wid Seed were deacelwlees 295,469 317,333.85 295,469 317,333.85 
I Fo os oi See ca icons caw ee Re 251,379 223,003.36 251,379 23,003 . 36 
AI exo ig sic cere insect enh ce ane eo oh casera ay oe ESE 89,506 93,499 .96 89,506 93,499 .96 
Fountain. NEMS Ra Hi Oe MIN. a ET BONE Te Mar eR Greet 19,710 15,616.84 19,710 15,616.84 
COTS a EA Ie eta ge tte earner rere ne eter Se 3,250 2,787.35 3,250 2,787.35 
AME oo cnetia Wee ataia es ant pat ato win eho ee ele 312, 831 487,516.70 16,322,347 14,580,467 .97 16,635,178 $15,067,984 .67 


that the production will er and probably exceed the 
largest hitherto in the history of the state. 


PRODUCTION 

The total production for the year was 16,635,178 short 
tons, or a decrease of 611,387 tons in comparison with 
the production of the previous year. Of this tonnage, 
16,322,347 tons were bituminous coal, which is 478,633 
tons or a fraction over 2.8 per cent. under the production 
for the year 1913, and 312,831 tons were block coal, which 
is a decrease in production of 132,754 tons or a fraction 
over 29 per cent. less than the output for the previous 
year. Of the total production, 9,434,817 tons or a frac- 
tion over 56.7 per cent. was mined by mining machines, 
and 7,200,361 tons or 43.3 per cent. by hand. 

In producing this coal, 500,234 kegs of black powder 
were used, 19,799 Ib. of “permissible explosives” and 149 
cases of “Hoynesite” safety powder. While it is true that 
much time was lost owing to the shortage of railroad cars 
and the occurrence of local strikes, of which there were 
many, yet the larger part of the time lost may be attrib- 
uted to the dullness of trade. 

Vigo County last year, as also in the year 1913, led in 
production. Last year it exceeded Sullivan County, 
its nearest rival, by 1,571,333 tons. This was due to the 
increased development in Vigo County during the past 
two years. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Of the bituminous coal, 9,908,053 tons were consumed 

in Indiana, and 6,414,294 tons were shipped to other 





pecially during the months of June, July and August, 
while there was but a small amount of coal sold for $1.15. 
The market selling price for screened block coal (except 
on yearly contracts) f.o.b. cars at the mine from Oct. 
1, 1913, to May 31, 1914, ranged from $2.10 to $2.25 
per ton, and from June 1 to Sept. 30, 1914 from about 
$2.10 to $2.15 per ton. These figures show a marked 
decrease in the average selling price in comparison with 
that of the previous year. 


EMPLOYEES 
The total number of employees for the year was 22.110, 
or an increase of 427 over those working last year. Of 
this number, 21,086 were bituminous and 1024 were 
block-coal mine employees. 
Days WorkED 
The aggregate number of days the mines were reported 
as being in operation was 23,927, and the number of days 
idle, due to lack of orders, 14,798; due to a scarcity of 
railroad cars, 1125; owing to local strikes, 194; to permit 
the workers to attend funerals, 27; and on account of 
other causes, 1818. 
AVERAGE WAGES 
The total wage reported from the bituminous field 
being $14,580,467.97, makes an average earning of 
$691.47 for each bituminous employee. The total wages 


paid to block-coal employees being $487,516.70 shows an 
average earning of $476.09. 
state being $15,067 


The aggregate wages for the 
984.67 and the total number of em- 
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ployees, 22,110, shows an average earning of $681.50 
for each mine employee in the state, as compared with 
$736.06 for each mine employee for the year 1913. 


New AND ABANDONED MINES 


{ight new mines (all of which with the exception of 
one or two will be large producers) were opened up dur- 
ing the year, and 22 were abandoned. Of the latter, there 
were a number that had a production of several hundred 
tons, and could have been worked both successfully and 
profitably for some time were it not for the large amount 
of expense necessary to keep them in repair during idle 
days that they might be ready to operate when orders 
were obtainable. 


FATALITIES 


During the year there were 49 fatalities, the causes of 
which were as follows: 


Petting Plate We EAR ois66 6.565 chica ioe win insoaieae we ase 9 
Use of explosives (including firing of shots)............. 9 
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Falling slate on haulage and traveling roads............ 5 
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PRET OHS BG EN PRIOR 6.6.55 600) 05:894556 6 a13.4 2 wow WOO Wig bias 4 S19 AE 3 
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Falling while lifting lump of Coal... ..... 2. ccsescccvesecs 1 
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This does not include accidents occurring in mines 
employing less than ten men and in clay mines and strip 
banks over which this department has no jurisdiction. 
The mining of clay and shale is rapidly becoming an im- 
portant industry in this state. There are also several 
strip banks. In these operations, and in mines employ- 
ing less than ten men, there is a total production of about 
420,000 tons, and about 2500 to 3000 persons are em- 
ployed. In most of the clay mines there is a small pro- 
duction of coal, which is used in the manufacture of clay 
products. 


SAFETY AND First-Arp Work 


The movement for prevention of accidents, now most 
commonly known under the slogan of “Safety First,” is 
gradually finding favor with both operators and miners. 
The National First-Aid Meeting held at Terre Haute, 
Ind., Sept. 12, under the auspices of the American Mine 
Safety Association and the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association had much to do with the progress 
of this important work. A large number of teams from 
the coal mines of Indiana were competitors in the events 
and won a number of prizes. It is the hope of the leaders 
of the “Safety First” and first-aid movements that a 
competitive state meeting of this kind will be held each 
year in the future. 

A campaign of education with a view to accident pre- 
vention has been waged both prior to, and since this meet- 
ing, and the movement has been making gratifying prog- 
ress. As this campaign of education advances, the im- 
portance of this work will be more fully appreciated. It 
is thought that three men whose lives were lost in the 
mines of this state during the past year, might have 
been saved had they been given artificial respiration in 
a proper maner for a sufficient length of time. 

As has been stated, there were employed in and about 
the mines an average of 22,110 employees and 16,535,- 
178 tons of coal were produced. These figures show a 
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fraction over 2.22 persons killed per thousand employed 
and 357,861 tons per fatality, which is far better than the 
general average of the United Siaies. This fatality rate, 
however, is far too high, and it is hoped that with the 
earnest codperation of the mine operators and miners, 
both individually and collectively, it will be materially 
reduced. 
lowa 


By L. E. Stamom* 





SYNOPSIS—Output is practically same as in 
1913. Many mines are installing mining ma- 
chines: Labor difficulties seldom occur. 





Statistical information relative to the Lowa coal in- 
dustry is gathered by the Iowa Mine Inspectors Depart- 
ment for a fiscal year ending June 30. The statistics for 
the last half of the year 1914 have not yet been compiled, 
so that in making a review of the industry I am called 
upon to form an approximate estimate based on informa- 
tion furnished for the first half of the year, together with 
working conditions and reports of accidents received up 
to the present time. 

The statistics for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, 
show that Iowa produced for that period 7,512,754 tons 
of coal. There were 258 mines in operation in 23 coal- 
producing counties in the state; 15,740 men were given 
employment in and around the mines of Iowa. The sta- 
tistics relating to accidents in the mines show that there 
were 34 fatal and 161 nonfatal accidents for the fiscal 
year. The fatality rate per thousand employees was 2.1 
per cent. 

There was little change in the coal production dur- 
ing the first half of 1914 as compared with that of 
the first half of 1913. Working conditions were pret- 
ty much the same, and I am, therefore, led to believe 
that for the calendar year 1914 the state will show a pro- 
duction of at least 7,500,000 tons of coal, with more than 
15,000 men employed, and an average working time of 
probably about 220 days. This takes into consideration 
the prevailing warm weather of September, October and 
November, when the demand for coal was light, and the 
majority of the mines were working but three and four 
days each week. 

The United States Geological Survey in its tabulated 
figures of the coal industry of all the coal-producing 
states in the United States for the calendar year 1913, 
just issued, shows Iowa as ranking 10th in coal production 
by states, the production for the calendar year 1913 being 
7,525,936 tons. As conditions in the coal production in 
Towa during the year 1914 did not differ materially from 
conditions in 1913, I have reason to believe that my fig- 
ures as given for calendar year 1914 will prove approxi- 
mately correct. 


FataLt ACCIDENTS 


From July 1, 1914 to the present time, but 14 fatal 
accidents have occurred in the Iowa mines. This compares 
favorably with the statistical data on fatal accidents, 
which show the average fatal accidents in the Iowa mines 
in the past 19 years to be 30.3, while for the past ten years 
the average fatalities have been 32.5. 


*Secretary to Iowa mine inspectors, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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During the year 1914 considerable progress was made 
in and around the mines in bettering the facilities for coal 
production. In the agreement entered into between the 
miners and operators in April, 1914, to continue for 
two years, a scale of wages for machine mining was in- 
cluded, and since the signing of that agreement, a number 
of mines in the state have installed mining machines 
which will tend to increase the coal production of the 
state. Also a number of mines in the state have been 
equipped with electric hoists and electric haulage during 
the past year, while others have so reconstructed their 
top works, screens, etc., as to better facilitate the handling 
and grading of their product. There seems to be an 
increased incentive to still greater activity along these 
lines, as a number of other mines are contemplating like 
improvements. 

Notwithstanding that coal is produced in twenty- 
three counties in Iowa, yet the bulk of the coal produced 
is mined in the counties of Monroe, Polk and Appanoose 
in the order named. For the fiscal year 1914, these 
counties alone produced 5,280,920 tons of coal. Consider- 
able development work is in progress in Marion and Lucas 
Counties along the line of the new C. R. I. & P. Railway. 
These include some of the largest operations in the state, 
and the outlook is bright for an increased coal production 
in these counties. 

Few Lasor TROUBLES 

But few labor troubles occur in the mining industry of 
this state. This is owing to the fact that both the operators 
and the miners have an organization, and a working and 
wage agreement is entered into by them for a period 
covering two years. The labor difficulties ‘that do arise 
are chiefly local to the mines and are usually quickly 
adjusted by the representatives of both of these organiza- 
tions. It has been the custom in former years to suspend 
operations at the mines while the miners and operators 
were agreeing upon a scale of wages and working agree- 
ment. However, a new precedent was established in 
April and May of 1914 when the representatives of both 
organizations met to perfect an agreement, the miners 
continuing their work while the agreement was being 
made. The new wage agreement will be in force until 
April, 1916, and it is not likely that any serious disturb- 
ance in the mining industry will occur during the life of 
the agreement. 

Kansas 
By Francis Krecan* 





SY NOPSIS—Kansas has not suffered severely 
from the business depression. Unfortunately, the 
number of fatalities increased cwing to a cage acci- 
dent where six men were killed. 





Conditions in the coal industry of Kansas were similar 
in 1914 to those existing in the year before. Seeing that 
under the law, statistics covering the coal production of 
the state are compiled by the Mine Inspection epart- 
ment for the fiscal period ending June 30 of each year, 
no returns are available based on the calendar year. 

The records in this office when completed will show 
that approximately 7,100,000 tons of coal were produced 





*Assistant commissioner of labor, in charge of Mine In- 
spection Department, Department of Labor and Industry, 
opeka, Kan. 
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during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, and the pro- 
duction for the year ending Dec. 31, based on that pro- 
duced during the fiscal year, will amount to 7,200,000 
tons. This is a slight decrease in production compared 
with that which the year 1913 shows. 

OnLy Work 200 Days In YEAR 

The number of employees if the mines of the state will 
not be materially changed from that of the year 1913, 
which was 12,506. The number of days worked in the 
year will average 200. 

During the year ended Dec. 31, 1914, there were 32 
fatal accidents in and around the mines of the state. 
Compared with the year 1913, this is an increase of four 
fatalities. Mine explosions are still contributing their 
share to the number of deaths in the mines of the state. 
The necessity of installing electrical shotfiring devices in 
the mines is being more generally admitted, and I have 
no doubt that within a few years all the deep mines in 
the state at least will be equipped with electrical shot- 
firing devices, thus protecting the lives of the shotfirers. 

The most disastrous accident in Kansas coal mines in 
many years was caused by the fall of a cage in Mine 
No. 7 of the Spencer-Newland Coal Co., at Mulberry. It 
is due to this accident that the number of fatalities at 
the mines increased during the past year. On the morn- 
ing of Jan. 14, 1914, the engineer at this mine was 
lowering a load of six men when the cable parted about 
half way in the shaft. The safety catches failed to work 
and the cage with its human freight dropped to tlie bot- 
tom, the shaft being 130 ft. deep. All six men were 
fatally injured. 

STEAM-SHOVEL DEVELOPMENT EXTENSIVE 


Many improvements have been made in the mines of 
Kansas during the past year, especially in ventilation and 
sanitary conditions. The future looks bright for the in- 
dustry of the state. Crawford County keeps forging ahead 
until today almost 70 per cent. of our coal production 
comes from this county. Several new mines have been 
opened during the past year, and the steam-shove! busi- 
ness is continually assuming larger proportions. 

Owing to a disagreement between the Coal Operators 
Association and the United Mine Workers of America re- 
garding the proper interpretation of the joint agreement, 
a strike was called by the mine workers officials on Nov. 
1 at the mines of the Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal Mining 
Co., better known as the Santa Fé mines. At the present 
writing this strike is still in progress, but everyone is 
hoping that a satisfactory adjustment of the difficulties 
will soon be reached. Aside from this there has been no 
serious interference with the operation of the mines of 
the state during the past year. 

& 


Masplond 


By WILLIAM WALTERS* 





SYNOPSIS—Output shows little change. There 
were 11 fatalities, 10 resulting from roof falls. A 
new workmen’s compensation law. 





The coal production of Maryland for 1914 wiil be about 
the same as for 1913, when the total output was 4,748,400 
short tons. 


*State mine inspector of Maryland, Frostburg, Md. 
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There were no labor troubles during the year. Unfor- 
tunately more fatal accidents happened during 1914 than 
in the preceding year, 11 fatalities being reported from 
May 1 to Dec. 31. Ten of these accidents were caused 
by falls of rock and one by cars. 

The last session of the Maryland legislature passed a 
workmen’s compensation law; which went into effect on 
Nov. 1, 1914. The casualty and indemnity companies 
have been slow to quote a rate on this mine insurance. 
To insure in the state fund means the payment of $5 per 
vear on every monthly salary of $100, or in proportion 
thereto. In case of death, the widow will be paid 50 per 
cent. of the weekly average pay; minors, a certain definite 
proportion. The running indemnity is not to be less 
than $5 nor more than $12 per week in any case. 


4S 


Michigan 
By Tuomas Kanary? 


The production of the state will doubtless prove to be 
about 1,200,000 tons when the reports from all sources in 
this state have been received. Of this, about a million 
tons were mined by machines. There were no labor dis- 
turbances in the past year. Only one new opening was 
made. This was near the Fordney and Chapel No. 2 
mines in the City of Saginaw. 

The Handy Bros. Mining Co. abandoned their No. 1 
Shaft at Akron, in Tuscola County, and the Jackson 
Coal Co. ceased to operate the shaft in Calhoun County 
near Albion, but the latter will be reopened later. 

- 
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Missouri 

By J. P. 

The coal output of Missouri for 1914 is approximately 

4,000,000 tons, or about the same as the 1913 production. 

The year was practically free from labor disturbances, but 

fatal accidents in the mines increased, there being 19 

fatalities as compared with nine fatal accidents in the 

vear preceding. On the other hand, there were fewer 

nonfatal accidents during 1914, the nonfatals for the last 
year being 36, as compared with 73 for 1913. 


—s 
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Montana 


By Joun SANDERSON® 


HAWKINS? 
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SY NOPSIS—The output was less than last year. 
There were 12 fatal accidents and 52 nonfatal. 





The State of Montana employed 3660 men during th 
year 1914, producing 2,938,671 tons, valued at $4," "14, 022. 
The number of tons produced per life lost was 244,889, 
and for each serious accident, 56,513. The numbcr 
of men employed for each fatal accident was 305; for 
each nonfatal accident, 70. 

The percentage of men killed per 1000 employed was 
3.27; number seriously injured per 1000 employed, 14. 

There were 64,342 kegs of powder used in breaking 
down coal. The number of tons of coal mined by machines 


1State inspector of coal mines, Saginaw, Mich. 
“Secretary, Missouri Bureau of Mines and Mine Inspection, 
Jefferson, Mo. 


°Mine inspector, Helena, Mont. 
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amounted to 1,093,985; hand-mined and shot off the 
solid, 1,844,686 tons. The percentage of machine-mined 
coal was 37. 

New Mexico 


By Rees H. Beppow‘* 





SY NOPSIS—The past year showed a record out- 
put. There is a scarcity of miners in the win- 
ter months. No labor troubles. Fourteen fatal ac- 
cidents. 





The demand for coal and coke from New Mexico has 
been somewhat restricted on account of the revolution in 
Mexico, and the war in Europe. Considerable coal is 
exported from this state to Mexico, when conditions are 
normal, and the copper mines of Arizona which are sup- 
plied with coal and coke from this state have been obliged 
to reduce their orders on account of their inability to ex- 
port copper to Europe, owing to the European war. Yet 
the demand for our coal is gradually increasing, and 
the production is greater this year than ever before. 

The gross production for the fiscal year, Nov. 1 to 
Oct. 41, amounted to 3,826,885 tons, valued at the mines 
at $5,588,352.17. The production of coke during the 
fiscal year amounted to 405,127 tons, valued at the ovens 
at $1,341,731.62; value of coal and coke combined, $6,- 
930,083.79. 

Labor conditions have been fairly good. There has 
been no labor trouble between the companies and their 
employees for many years. During the winter months 
more men could be employed at most of the mines, but 
there is a scarcity of miners in this state during the 
winter months. 

The industry has been fortunate this year in not having 
any mine explosions. This has been due, to a great ex- 
tent, to taking better precaution in blasting and in guard- 
ing against the dangers arising from the accumulation 
of coal dust in the mines. This problem is a difficult one 
in this state on account of the atmospheric conditions 
prevailing. The humidity of the atmosphere is relative- 
ly low, and large volumes of air entering the mines ab- 
sorb the natural moisture of the workings, leaving the 
coal dust in a very dry and inflammable condition, thus 
making the coal-dust problem the most dangerous one 
we have to face. 

A summary of coal and coke production, and other 
data pertaining to the coal-mining industry, in the State 
of New Mexico, from Nov. 1, 1913, to Oct. 31, 1914, 
follows: 


Number of mines in operation.......cccvecccece 44 

Number of mines abandoned 10 

Number of new mines opened 2 

Tons of bituminous coal produced...... 3,025,786 

Tons of sub-bituminous coal produced.. 741,91 

Tons of anthracite coal produced....... 

Total number of tons of coal produced. 

Tons of coal mined by hand 

Tons of coal mined by machines... 

Total number of machines used 

Total value of coal produced 

Number of tons of coke produced. 405,127.70 

Total number of coke ovens 980 

Value of coke produced $1,341,731.62 

Number of employees in and about ‘the’ mines. - 4,021 

Number of employees about the coke ovens..... 291 
‘ae 


$5,588,352.17 


Total number of employees 

Number of fatal accidents 

Number of nonfatal accidents 

Tons of coal mined for each life lost.......... 
Number of employees for each life lost........ 
Number killed for each thousand employed.... 


95 
273,348 .9 
308 

3.24 


#Mine inspector, Gallup, N. M. 
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Ohio 


By J. W. LEHMAN 





SY NOPSIS—Production was only about one-half 
as large as in 1913. The important Eastern field 
has been shut down since Apr. 1. Lake trade was 
very poor. Outlook is uncertain. 





The coal trade in Ohio for the year 1914 was a disap- 
pointment to all concerned. In the face of excellent 
prospects at the beginning of the year, labor troubles in- 
tervened, which together with a business depression of a 
widespread nature, have combined to cut the total pro- 
duction to about 50 per cent. of the total of the pre- 
vious year. In 1914 the total Ohio production will be 
reduced to approximately 19,000,000 tons, which com- 
pares with 36,285,468 tons in 1913. 

At the close of the year only a portion of the state was 
being operated and that on a limited basis. Attempts to 
settle the wage agreement in eastern Ohio and Coschoc- 
ton districts have all failed and it is extremely doubtful 
if a settlement will be reached before the convening of 
the Ohio General Assembly. 

But, on the other hand, there has been a few bright 
spots in the Ohio trade which have helped to make the 
year one of better returns than might otherwise be sup- 
posed. There has been no car shortage at all and that has 
helped in the free movement of coal. Dealers and whole- 
salers have learned a great deal from the lessons of the 
year and they are in a better position to stand the dull- 
ness than formerly. Codperation and a better feeling 
among coal men generally have taken the place of cut- 
throat competition which has characterized the trade in 
former years. 

At the beginning of 1914, the outlook was excellent 
and the demand for all grades was fairly good. There 
were prospects of a suspension after Apr. 1 when the 
mining scale was scheduled to expire, and the stocking 
movement stimulated trade to a certain extent. So the 
months of January, February and March were character- 
ized by activity in all fields. Practically full time was 
worked by most of the operators during that period and 
steam users stored quite a surplus of fuel. Prices ruled 
firm and while they were not high they were surticient to 
yield a small and substantial profit. 

Att Mines Suvur Down Apr. 1 

Apr. 1 all of the mines of the state closed down be- 
cause of the expiration of the wage agreement and the 
failure to formulate a new one. After a number of con- 
ferences in which operators from all the coal-produc- 
ing districts of the state participated, a break in the ranks 
of the operators occurred. The Hocking Valley district 
including Jackson, Pomeroy Bend and Crooksville de- 
cided to treat alone and agreed to pay 47c. per ton for 
machine-mined coal on the mine-run basis. 

It was not until Aug. ‘1, when this agreement was 
reached, that the mines were placed in operation. Cam- 
bridge and Massillon soon followed suit and before long 
all of the state, with the exception of eastern Ohio and 
Coshocton, was in operation. But the field still idle was 
by far the largest district of the state and comprised the 
counties of Belmont, Jefferson and Harrison. These 


counties in 1913 produced upwards of 16,000,000 tons of 
coal. 
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Another factor appeared early in the year which tended 
to confuse the situation in the Buckeye State. This 
was the passage of the Ohio “Mine-run” law in February, 
1914, which became effective in 90 days. Instead of using 
the old screen system, which had been in vogue for years, 
the law provided that the miners should be paid for all 
the coal mined whether lump or slack. 

This law was strongly opposed by the operators from 
all parts of the state. The miners’ officials led by Sena- 
tor William Green succeeded in having the law enacted 
after a long struggle. The fact that it became operative 
soon after the expiration of the wage agreement tended 
still more to make it a difficult matter to settle the wage 
scale. Then, too, the demand was falling off, due to the 
business depression, and when the European war broke 
out, operators were not as anxious as formerly to con- 
cede anything in order to have the scale settled. This 
applies more particularly to the situation in eastern Ohio. 

While the mines in Ohio were idle, West Virginia 
operators sought to take advantage of its markets and 
flooded the Buckeye State with coal. When the business 
depression started there was a large quantity of very 
cheap coal on the local market. In some instances the 
small sizes were given away for freight and accumulated 
demurrage. These facts tended to demoralize the market 
and when Ohio mines resumed, prices were low. But de- 
spite these disadvantages many of the mines were oper- 
ated at a small profit. 

The price list during the year was steady except in 
June, July and August. The circular figures at the 
beginning of the year were $1.50 for domestic lump; 
$1.55 for three-quarter inch and $1.15 for mine-run. 
This circular prevailed until Sept. 1 when a new cir- 
cular was put into effect increasing the prices as fol- 
lows: $1.60 for domestic lump; $1.45 for three-quarter 
inch and $1.20 for mine-run. While these prices have 
not been adhered to steadily, the actual figures were not 
a great deal below those levels. Towards the close of 
the year the actual prices were: Domestic lump, $1.50; 
three-quarter inch, $1.35; and mine-run, $1.05 to $1.10. 


Stack Was Given AWAY 


The market for the small sizes was a peculiar one dur- 
ing the greater part of the year. At first there was 
a fair market for nut, pea and slack, prices ranging 
from 45 to 55e. Toward the close of the rush just pre- 
vious to the suspension, there was a slight drop from those 
figures. But with the influx of West Virginia coal and 
the falling off in demand the market broke abruptly and 
prices went down to 20 to 30c. As stated above there were 
a number of instances where coal was sold at even less. 
Demurrage accumulated on cargoes of fine coal and many 
cars were given away. But this situation changed to- 
ward the latter part of the year, due to the decreased pro- 
duction of domestic grades and the closing of the lake 
trade. As a result, prices again ascended until they 
reached 60 to 65 cents. 

One of the results of the enactment of the mine-run 
law was that more attention is now given to preparation. 
Formerly, all Ohio operators made the grades of lump, 
three-quarter inch, nut and mine-run. In competition 
with West Virginia and Kentucky coals, it was evident 
that a larger lump found a better market and some of the 
Ohio operators in rebuilding their tipples provided for 
a three-inch lump. In some cases even four-inch lump 
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is made. The three-inch product, commonly known as re- 
screened lump sells for about 10c. more than coal pre- 
pared as formerly over an inch-and-a-quarter screen. 


TippLes Hap to Be REBUILT 


With the enactment of the mine-run law came the ne- 
cessity for rebuilding tipples in order that the legal 
method of weighing could be followed. During the sus- 
pension beginning Apr. 1, many of the operators in Pome- 
roy Bend and the smaller districts rebuilt their tipples 
in order to weigh all of the coal produced before it was 
screened. Where the tipples had not been rebuilt, a tem- 
porary agreement was entered into between operators and 
miners for weighing the coal at different times, but mostly 
with the same scales. Several of the larger companies 
have put off the rebuilding of their tipples in the hope 
of having the mine-run law repealed at the coming session 
of the Ohio General Assembly. The cost of rebuilding 
tipples in Ohio is estimated at from $12,000 to $15,000 
each wherever the tipples are too squatty for screening and 
must be made higher. 

Throughout the strike, which has already lasted for nine 
months in eastern Ohio and continued about four months 
in other districts, little violence on the part of the strik- 
ers took place. Some controversy occurred in certain 
parts of Belmont and Jefferson Counties over the em- 
ployment of engineers and pumpers to keep the mines 
free from water. Several mobs were formed and in 
a number of cases duress was used to have the pumps 
abandoned. The Ohio mine department immediately got 
busy and after calling the men together explained the con- 
sequences of their action. With the jailing of a number 
of the agitators of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
the violence ceased. On the other hand, operators did not 
give the miners any cause for violence as they did not 
make any attempt to operate their mines with strike 
breakers, so called. 

From the retail standpoint the year was not as bad as 
might be expected when the business depression is taken 
into consideration. The small dealers have been able to 
buy their coal cheaper than usual and have also been able 
to sell for about the same quotations as in previous years. 
This was especially true during the months of July and 
August when Ohio was flooded with cheap West Virginia 
coal and dealers took advantage of the low prices. Dealers 
have also changed their methods of doing business to a 
large degree. Instead of tying up with contracts they 
have been buying on the open market with fairly good 
results. ; 


THe Lake TrADE Was Poor 


The lake trade in Ohio was about half or even less 
than half that of the previous year. There were two 
causes for this falling off in tonnage. One was the long 
suspension in the Hocking Valley and the total suspen- 
sion in eastern Ohio which is one of the large districts 
sharing in the lake trade. Only the larger operators in 
the locking Valley made any effort to ship lake coal and 
when they got into the game, boats had been chartered 
by other companies and additional bottoms were rather 
difficult to secure. Then again the docks of the North- 
west became congested toward the latter part of the sea- 
son and there was a marked falling off in lake tonnage 
in the latter part of October and during November. One 
of the larger Ohio companies which has been shipping 
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a million and a quarter tons to the lakes only shipped 
about 400,000 and another had a falling off of over 50 
per cent. 

The steam trade was fairly active early in the year and 
was one of the large factors in making business good pre- 
vious to the suspension. But these users accumulated 
such stocks at that time that they were not forced to enter 
the market until prices became demoralized and inuch of 
the buying since has been on the open market. Some of 
the steam contracts which expired during the year were 
renewed at the same figures as prevailed in that pre- 
ceding. The depression in manufacturing lessened the 
demand for steam grades and to make matters worse 
railroad-fuel business was not as active as formerly. Tak- 
ing it all in all the steam business has been bad. 


Future Prospects 


As to the prospects for the future it is a difficult mat- 
ter to predict. Many coal men profess to see good busi- 
ness in war orders which are being received. But it is 
pointed out that many of these are for goods which can 
be manufactured without any great consumption of fuel. 
Furthermore, since the steel mills are rather quiet it will 
require some activity in iron and steel orders before any 
great benefit to the steam business can be counted on to 
a certainty. 

One of the best features is the fact that coal is being 
used more and more as a fuel for heating dwellings. 
Natural gas has failed in extreme cold spells and many 
of the householders have learned their !essons. Practic- 
ally all of the dwellings being erected at this time provide 
for heating ty means of coal furnaces. 

co 
Oregon 


Only six mines were in operation in Coos County, Ore- 
gon, during the past year and the output was light be- 
cause the Southern Pacific Co. and C. A. Smith Co. con- 
centrated their efforts on extensive development work in 
preparation for a large output on the completion of the 
Southern Pacific R.R. to Willamette Valley, where a 
good market for the coal will be afforded. Only 55,000 
tons were produced in Coos County and this tonnage is 
the lowest in years. The three largest mines are ready to 
multiply the output many times next year. 

There are no mines or deposits worthy of mention in 
Oregon outside of Coos County, so the output of that area 
is practically the same as that of the state. Coos County 
has 450 sq.mi. of coal land. 

Pennsylvania 


By Frank HaAu* 





SY NOPSIS—The tonnage in the bituminous re- 
gion fell 15 per cent. last year, but in the anthracite 
region hardly any change was noted. The accident 
rate in the bituminous mines has been low, not a 
single accident occurring in which more then three 
men were killed. 





The coal production of Pennsylvania for the year 1914 
will approximate 225,000,000 net tons, as against 264,- 
000,000 in 1913. Of the total production, 140,000,000 


*Deputy chief, Department of Mines, Harrisburg, Penn. 
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tons will be bituminous and about 85,000,000 tons an- 
thracite. 

The coal trade, in sympathy with all other industries, 
suffered somewhat from national legislation and the un- 
settled conditions produced by the European war. It is 
difficult to say which of these causes had the greater effect 
on the production. 


ANTHRACITE PropucTION UNAFFECTED BY INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSION 


As far as the anthracite production is concerned, the 
untoward influences had little effect, as the estimates for 
the year indicate a tonnage almost equal to that of 1913. 
This will be a surprise to many persons, but causes that 
may affect the bituminous trade have sometimes but little 
effect on the anthracite. More than this, the almost com- 
plete freedom from labor troubles in the latter region dur- 
ing the year permitted of practically uninterrupted oper- 
ation, and no loss of production therefore resulted from 
this cause. The excessive drought, however, in some sec- 
tions of the region interfered to a certain extent with the 
operations. 

Just what effect will be felt in the future from the re- 
cent decision of the Public Service Commission in re- 
ducing freight rates on anthracite to Philadelphia it is 
difficult to forecast. The primary result of this action 
of the commission, as also of all legislative enactments 
affecting the industries of the country, is to unsettle 
trade and to a certain extent check its progress until ad- 
justment to the changed conditions is accomplished. 

The effect of the war on the bituminous trade has thus 
far been felt chiefly by the companies that furnish coal 
for the transatlantic steamers. Possibly the detriment 
suffered in this way may be more than compensated by 
increased exports. 


No Accipent INvoLtvinac More THAN THREE PERSONS 
~IN BrtuMinous REGION 

The year has been remarkably free from serious acci- 
dents, and for the first time in many years the bituminous 
mines record fewer fatalities than the anthracite region. 
In fact, in the bituminous mines at no time during the 
year did an accident occur in which more than three per- 
sons were killed, a record almost without a parallel. 

On the other hand, in the anthracite region there was 
a disaster in the 17th district in which six persons were 
killed by an explosion of gas, one in the 18th dis- 
trict by which six were killed by falling down a shaft, 
and one in the Third district in which there were 13 
fatalities, due to the dropping of the bottom of a cage on 
which men were descending. It was thought probable 
that one of the men being lowered accidentally dropped a 
stick of dynamite, causing an explosion that wrecked the 
cage. The cause of the accident, however, has not yet 
been determined. It marred what would have been an 
unusual record of freedom from casualties in the Third 
district. Up to the time it occurred there had been only 
17 fatal accidents reported, as against 24 in 1913 and 
38 in 1912. 


THe EFFrcr oF THE PRECAUTIONARY RULES IN THE 
ANTHRACITE REGION 

The strict enforcement of the mine laws by the De- 

partment of Mines and the issuance to the anthracite 

operators in December, 1913, of additional precautionary 

rules and suggestions relative to safety have no doubt les- 
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sened the dangers of mining operations. The inspectors 
report that the operators have with general unanimity 
put the rules and suggestions into practice, notwithstand- 
ing that to do so meant in many cases additional cost of 


operation. The rule requiring two daily inspections of 
every working place by the mine foreman or assistant 
mine foreman, in addition to the other inspections made 
under the law, has demonstrated its efficiency as a pro- 
tection to the workmen. The other suggestions made at 
the time relative to accidents by falls, cars, blasts, ex- 
plosions of gas, electricity and other causes are reported 
to have added to the safety of mining operations. 

There were no serious labor troubles in the state, and 
strikes and suspensions were not of sufficient magnitude 
to affect the production in a marked degree. The gen- 
eral opinion among the inspectors and mining men is 
that the coming vear will show increased activity and 
consequently greater output. 


PuaNts ARE BEING FIREPROOFED AND SOCIAL CHANGES 
ARE Berna Raprmpty MADE 


A distinguishing feature of the coal-mining industry of 
Pennsylvania at present is the very evident improvement 
in the character of the buildings and accessories about the 
collieries and mines. Concrete and steel are rapidly su- 
perseding the combustible and more ‘dangerous building 
materials used in the past. 

The first-aid movement grows rapidly and the mines 
are nearly all provided with equipment 2nd trained corps. 


ESTIMATE OF ANTHRACITE PRODUCTION AND PERSONS EM- 
PLOYED IN ANTHRACITE MINES IN 1914 








Production Employees, Employees, 

Districts (Net Tons) Inside Outside 
2,688,000 4,160 1,550 

3,224,256 6,290 1,410 

3,673,360 5,922 1,704 

3,979,209 6,762 1,602 

4,088,000 5,200 1,500 

6,149,696 9,267 2,841 

2,988,720 4,502 925 

4,230,352 6,425 2,010 

6,773,916 8,028 2,241 

: 5,914,328 8,250 2,427 

er 6,941,289 7,566 4,185 
Twelfth......... 2,742,332 5,465 1,957 
Thirteenth........ : 3,371,110 4,164 2,715 
Fourteenth.............. 3,360,000 4,166 1,635 
Pifteenthic....:. 25.0405 2,867,760 4,641 2,068 
Sixteenth.............6 3,396,960 5,318 1,998 
Seventeenth....... 5,491,202 6,713 2,975 
Fighteenth......... aA 3,920,000 4,600 2,000 
Nineteenth............. 3,662,604 5,229 2,596 
‘Twentieth. ............. 2,409,120 4,560 1,595 
Twenty-first............ 3,163,913 5,180 1,946 
WORGING Mic ss hece cece 85,036,127 122,408 43,880 


ESTIMATES OF BITUMINOUS PRODUCTION AND PERSONS EM- 
PLOYED IN BITUMINOUS MINES IN 1914 


Production Employees, Emplcyees, 
Districts (Net Tons) Inside Outside 

First 3,225,000 4,848 801 
Second 7,800,000 5,864 2,330 
Third 2,100,000 4,714 6: 
Fourth 4,450,000 5,800 945 
Fifth. 5,200,000 3,400 2,200 
Sixth 4,700,000 6,500 9 
Seventh 6,000,000 6,200 1,250 
Eighth..... 3,250,000 5,278 555 
Ninth........ 6,250,000 500 2,250 
Tenth........ 3,750,000 5,918 85 
Eleventh...... 5,600,000 3,900 1,900 
Twelfth...... 4,097,436 5,982 1,049 
Thirteenth........ 3,675,000 4,100 400 
Fourteenth........... 7,150,000 6,000 2,000 
Fifteenth..... 4,800,000 6,000 7 
Sixteenth......... 4,500,000 3,800 1,800 
Seventeenth......... 4,424,164 5,216 573 
Eighteenth.......... 3,775,000 5,700 700 
Nineteenth.......... 6,750,000 5,930 825 
Twentieth........... 6,300,000 6,200 800 
Twenty-first............ 5,897,425 5,000 745 
Twenty-second.......... 4,500,000 5,900 0 
Twenty-third........... 4,800,000 3,300 1,900 
Twenty-fourth.......... 4,500,000 ,500 5 
Twenty-fifth... 4,500,000 6,200 1,250 
Twenty-sixth........... 5,181,000 5,910 850 
Twenty-seventh......... 4,500,000 4,100 490 
Twenty-eighth.......... 4,313,327 5,600 534 

Relais oak icascickkes 136,788,352 146,460 30,556 
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South Dakota 
By R. L. Davenerty* 

The only coal so far discovered in South Dakota is a 
low grade of lignite which, at the present time, is only 
used for domestic purposes. The output is about 15,000 
short tons per annum. 

Tennessee 
By GrorGEe E, SYLVESTER, 





SY NOPSIS—A decline in production of 15 to 
20 per cent. in 1914 evidenced the depression in 
business which with a high thermometer conspired 
to keep the mines idle. 





The past year has been one of unprecedented dullness 
in the coal business of Tennessee. The general inactivity 
of the coal market is partly due to the industrial depres- 
sion but partly also, it is a result of the open winter of 
last year which stagnated the market in the early part 
of the year, and also of the unusually warm weather this 
fall. This has seriously affected the local market for do- 
mestic coal on which many of our mines rely to a large 
extent. 

While exact figures are not available, and an estimate 
under these conditions is unsatisfactory, I think that 
there was probably a reduction in this year’s output of 
from 15 to 20 per cent. 

THe Decuine tN Business Is Nor Likety To BE 

PERMANENT 

Very few of our mines have been running .egularly 
throughout the year, many having been, for considerable 
periods, running only a few days a week. There are, 
however, few mines which have been permanently closed, 
and there is no reason to believe that the decreased out- 
put tends to show any permanent decline in the industry, 
or that the state will not come back to its normal or an 
increased output under reasonably favorable conditions. 

I consider that the mines have not become less safe 
and possibly have made some improvement in the last 
year. The use of permissible explosives is on the in- 
crease, most of our mines which would be classed as not 
at all dangerous using this explosive exclusively. The 
fatal-accident rate continues about the same and_ the 
mines of the state have not suffered from any severe 
disaster. This year has been free from labor troubles, 
and there has been little or no complaint of car short- 
age. 

Although there seems to be no organized movement in 
“welfare” or “mine-safety work” among the operators, 
there has been much interest among the miners in 
“first-aid work.” To this development the operators 
have, in most cases, given their hearty codperation and 
support, and a successful field day was held in the fall 
under the management of the Society of Tennessee Mine 
Foremen. 


eo 


Italy produces neither coal nor petroleum, and the Navy 
Department is thus forced to buy abroad. For years coal has 
been purchased for the war fleet at Cardiff, Wales, while the 
oil used has come from the Russian wells. But experts have 
informed the Italian naval authorities that coal of a better 
steam-producing quality and a lower rate can be bought in 
the United States. 


*Chief state mine ‘inspector, Lead, S. D. 
+Chief mine inspector, State of Tennessee, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Texas 
By Istpor J. Broman* 





SYNOPSIS—Cheap fuel oil and industrial de- 
pression prevented the coal industry of Texas from 
prospering in 1914. The competition of fuel oil 
is particularly detrimental to the lignite produc- 
tion. 





The production of coal in 1914 fell far short of that 
in the previous year. This was owing to two factors, viz. : 
The financial depression due to the low price of cotton, 
and the cheapness of fuel oil, which enabled it to compete 
seriously with lignite. As a result, the mines have been 
working only about half full time. The bituminous-coal 
trade has suffered less, though it also has been reduced 
by the industrial depression. 


Biruminous Coan 


I estimate the production of bituminous coal for the 
year to be about a million tons. The mine value of this 
output will approximate $2,500,000. The bituminous 
mines are located in Eastland, Maverick, Palo Pinto, 
Webb, Wise and Young counties. The leading bituminous 
coal-mining companies are: Texas & Pacific Coal Co.; 
Thurber; Strawn Coal Mining Co., Strawn; Wise County 
Coal Co., Bridgeport; Bridgeport Coal Co., Bridgeport; 
Belknap Coal Co., Newcastle. 

The Texas & Pacific Coal Co. operates six mines, em- 
ploys about 1800 miners and has a maximum daily pro- 
duction of about 2600 tons; the average thickness of the 
seam is 28 in. The longwall method of mining is used 
except at the Newcastle mines. Union labor is exclu- 
sively employed in the bituminous field. There have been 
no labor troubles of an aggravated nature during the year. 

LIGNITE 

I estimate the production of lignite for the year as ap- 
proximately 700,000 tons, representing a valuation of 
about $1,000,000. ‘There are 35 lignite mines scattered 
over an area approximating 50,000 sq.mi. These mines 
engage about 1600 men, and none of them employ union 
labor. 

The miners are largely Mexicans, mostly of inferior 
quality and unsteady in their habits. ‘They form a float- 
ing population with no permanent domicile. It is true 
that were it not for the labor of the negro and Mexican, 
the lignite industry in this state would, in all probability, 
be at a standstill. Nevertheless, one great need of the 
industry is for a more competent and better class of labor. 
In my estimation, it would decrease the cost of produc- 
tion, add greatly to the length of the lives of the miners 
and work for efficiency and general safety. 

The lignite mines are located in the counties of Bastrip, 
Hopkins, Lee, Houston, Leon, Medina, Milam, Rains, 
Robertson, Titus, Van Zandt and Wood. The largest 
and most productive mines are located in Wood County, 
and the one having the largest output in Texas produces 
1000 tons per day. 

The mines in Texas are unusually safe. The fatality 
rate for the year 1914 will not exceed one fatality for 
every thousand men employed. This excellent record is 
due in part to favorable natural conditions and to the 
control of the mines by operators who, in the main, are 





*State mine in ector, Austin, Tex. 
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zealous in the promotion of safety. At the present time 
the state employs only one state mine inspector. It 
is probable that the force will soon be increased. 


Tuer Future oF Coat MINING IN TEXAS 


It is difficult to make any statement as to the future 
of the coal-mining industry in this state which would not 
be considered rash. We have no water power worth men- 
tioning. The state is large but as yet sparsely settled. 
Its agricultural resources if fully developed could support 
at least fifty millions of people. It has great promises of 
industrial growth as well as of increase in population. 

Aside from the production of oil, the state has inex- 
haustible supplies of low-grade, cheap but efficient fuels, 
and these fuel supplies will supply the power needed by 
the industries of the state. With the advent of normal 
industrial conditions and with a gradually increasing 
knowledge of the value of our fuel resources, and a more 
efficient use of the fuels that we have, it is easy to see that 
the coal-mining industry of Texas will prosper in time 
to come. 

Utah 


By J. E. Perrit* 





SYNOPSIS—Production in 1914 decreases 138,- 
774 tons. Coke increases. There were 20 fatal 
accidents. Forty-two mining machines now in 
operation. 





The total output for the Utah mines for the fiscal 
year—Dec. 1, 1913, to Nov. 30, 1914—is 3,149,491 tons, 
showing a decrease in output from 1913 of 138,774 tons. 
The output of coke was 348,806 tons or an increase of 
34,112 tons. The mines worked approximately 136 days 
with 4348 men employed. We have exverienced no labor 
troubles during the year, and two new coal properties 
have commenced shipping, namely, the Cameron Coal Co. 
and the Standard Coal Co. Two other companies have 
been organized, namely, the Chrystal Coal Co. and the 
Ketchum Coal Co. 

Our mines have not worked more than two-thirds 
of full time because of the general depression through- 
out the country caused by various industrial conditions. 
The copper mines of Bingham and the smelters in con- 
nection have worked but half force and consequently 
have used only half as much coal as usual. Railroad 
traffic throughout Utah has been dull, the railroads us- 
ing approximately 100,000 tons less than last year. 

New Tartrr Arrects Coan INDustryY 

Moreover, the removal of the tariff from the Canadian 
and Australian coals has displaced much coal in the 
coast cities and contiguous territories. A total of 173 
accidents were reported during the year, 20 of which were 
fatal and 24 serious. Five of the fatal accidents occurred 
on the surface, two as the result of a boiler explosion in 
the power plant of the Spring Canyon Coal Co. Consid- 
erable improvements have been made during the year in 
the mines of the old companies, and thus Utah is pre- 
pared to double the output of last year. 

Mine Rescue Car No. 2 has made a trip through the 
various camps of the state and given instructions in first- 
aid and helmet work, which has been appreciated by all 


*Chief inspector for State of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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interested. One state contest in first-aid work and two 
local meets have been held during the past summer. The 
introduction of electric mining machines in Utah during 
the past two years has diminished the practice of shooting 
off the solid, and also encouraged hand mining, with the 
following results: Coal mined by hand, 1,808,709 tons; 
mined by machines, 892,541 tons; shot from colid, 448,- 
241 tons. There are 42 mining machines in operation. 
& 


Washington 


By James BaGuEry* 





SYNOPSIS—Fuel oil is a serious menace to coal 
industry of Washington. Production decreases in 
1914. The majority of accidents in the mines re- 
sult from the steep inclination of the beds. 





Reports received for 11 months of the year indicate 
a decrease in the coal production of Washington for 1914. 
With the reports received and an estimate for December, 
the output for the year will be about 3,000,000 short 
tons; a decrease of over 850,000 tons, compared with 
1913. The output for that year was abnormal, due to the 
strike in the coal mines of Vancouver Island, in British 
Columbia, about half a million tons of Washington coal 
being shipped to the British Columbia market. 

Washington is the only state on the Pacific Coast that 
produces coal in any quantity. The production of coal in 
Washington has not increased as rapidly as the growth of 
the Pacific Coast States should warrant. In fact, the 
figures for 1914 will be about the same as 10 years ago. 
The production for the year 1914 is not very encourag- 
ing to the coal operators of Washington. In the past 
few years oil has replaced coal as a fuel in many of the 
manufacturing plants of the Pacific Coast States. Many 
of the steamers running out of Puget Sound ports are us- 
ing fuel oil, which can be shipped from California at a 
very low cost. The railroads are also using large quan- 
tities of fuel oil—the Northern Pacific being the only 
railroad that uses coal exclusively. Electricity is also 
replacing coal in a great many cases. The natural re- 
sources of Washington enable the power companies to gen- 
erate power at a very low cost to the consumer. 


Lasor ConDITIONS 

No labor troubles of any consequence occurred during 
the last year, except a few strikes of short duration, which 
were settled with little loss of time. 

The companies working under agreement with the 
United Mine Workers of America renewed their contract, 
which expired on Sept. 1, 1914. This agreement holds 
for two years and is practically the same as the one it suc- 
ceeds. This insures industrial peace in the coal mines of 
the state during the life of the agreement. 


FATALITIES 


Seventeen fatal accidents had occurred up to Dec. 19, 
against 22 for the previous year. Coal mining in Wash- 
ington is a more hazardous occupation than in most of 
the Eastern and Central States, on account of the steep 
inclination of the beds. The pitch runs from 10 deg. in 
some parts of the state to 80 deg in some of the mines in 
King and Pierce counties. Accidents due to the pitch 
average about one-third of the total. 


*State coal mine inspector, Seattle, Wash. 
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West Virginia 


By Earut A. HENry* 





SYNOPSIS—The depression in business which 
made sweeping reductions in the production of 
other states merely retarded the growth of West 
Virginia. The tonnage produced will probably 
show a small increase over last year despite the 
strikes in the central coal field. The output was 
about 72,800,000 short tons. : 





The output of coal for the calendar year just past will 
total about 72,800,000 short tons. The coke produced 
will be about 1,600,000 tons. About 1,344,000 short tons 
of coal were used in the operation of the mines; 896,- 
000 tons were furnished to local trade and to tenants 
and 3,136,000 were used in coke ovens. About 67,200,000 
were shipped from the mines and only 10 per cent. of this 
coal was consigned to points within the state. 


MACHINES MINE ABouTt 54 PER CENT. 


Of the whole production, about 33,600,000 tons were 
produced by pick-mining, at which roughly 20,000 per- 
sons were employed. The other 39,200,000 tons were 
mined by machine by 22,300 miners and 4300 machine 
runners and helpers. There were 18,300 other inside em- 
ployees and 11,200 outside men exclusive of those em- 
ployed around the coke ovens. These latter were tended 
by 1900 employees. 


EXcLuDING SUPERVISIONAL Force, Output Is 933 Tons 
PER MAN PER ANNUM 


In all, 78,000 men were employed in and around the 
mines of the state exclusive of foremen, office employees, 
store clerks, etc. Of these, 29,000 were foreigners and 
49,000, Americans. About 10,000 acres of coal land were 
exhausted during the year. Roughly, 5500 mules were 
employed for haulage, 1000 horses and 1700 locomotives. 
Of there latter, 1600 were operated by electricity, 40 by 
air, 25 by gasoline and 50 by steam. There were about 
600 generators in use and practically 1300 boilers. 


PERMISSIbLE POWDER 22 PER Cent. or ALL EXPLOSIVES 
UseED 

From the figures rendered available by the companies’ 
reports, there were 535,000 kegs of black blasting powder 
used and 3,800,000 lb. of permissible explosives; 297,300 
kegs of powder and 1,400,000 Ib. of permissibles being 
used in pick mining, while 237,700 kegs of powder and 
2,400,000 Ib. of permissibles were used in machine mining. 

The tonnage for the past year has been reduced by 
about a million and a half gross tons on account of the 
strike which occurred in District No. 17 beginning June 
1 and ending July 14, also by about one-half million tons 
by strikes reported in other sections of the state. 

There is, at the present time, sufficient development 
for an annual production of 100,000,000 gross tons from 
mines now in operation and the reports indicate that there 
are at least 100 mines closed on account of the depression 
in business, also, that at least 75 more are in the early 
stages of development and will be able to produce a con- 
siderable tonnage within the next year. 





wr _ of West Virginia Department of Mines, Charleston, 
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During the last year there have been about 20 new 
fans installed, 30 new tipples constructed, 600 new mine 
cars purchased, 30 new locomotives installed and 400 new 
dwellings built. 


Coker PropuctTion Faces STEADY DECLINE 


The production of coke for the last year shows a de- 
crease of practically 1,000,000 net tons, and, owing to 
the many modern changes in coke production, also the 
many conditions adverse to its production in this state, 
still further decrease is expected in this production in 
the next year, as only about 40 new ovens were constructed 
last year while about 300 have been abandoned. 

These figures, of course, are not final but are based 
on information available at this time. They are, how- 
ever, reasonably accurate, but the changes to be made 
when final reports are obtained will be immaterial. 

a 


Coal and Coke Production in 
the United States During 
1914 


The following tables have been compiled largely from 
data communicated by the various state mine inspectors, 
estimates having been made only where no such statistics 
were available, but in all cases upon the basis of relia- 
ble information. 

PRODUCTION OF COAL IN THE UNITED STATES 











States 1913 1914 
Bituminous Short Tons Short Tons 
POMERANIA 2 5 oho sens A Jace ana. eatane S 17,885,000 (e) 16,140,000 
RN RMD ies 05s 6 She are escai cre) Cocuaieversisn etners cit areauens 2,500 x 
UMUCNBEAMNN o6 occ le aceieccoos scaseia ld £ eaeee a aPe (a) 2,234,107 (6) 2,136,783 
COLT 1c OEE AR IU ORE Soe GOT RAEI OE Se 9,268,939 8,159,489 
oS SN a a ee ye Oren atte enor a tency Sea ee 2 ‘ K 
1 TELE TR aan onre te Laeeonre esa rip ee (a) 61,618,744 59,500,000 
MMAMIEAIN occ) cisig sons areca ee eee ee 17,246,565 (9) 16,635,178 
_ TP Ree oe nia aN ence ya OR I OA (a) 7,525,936 7,500,000 
RRNA feo Nnce av is, she < atane eitek dais RTI ,301,000 7,200,000 
MRIMRANER) Ses ovat osteo ose tavrare lg sy ateiarieze wiaenlah 19,616,600 (e) 20,000, 
PR NER ED 8 oe sees Cee tg sel, Mario gid eevee mS 4,748,400 4,500, 
WR RINPBNN Sco a ed fos ar hbk see ORR TO 1,231,786 1,200,000 
WRB MUSEIBEN cory co gun acer descasaiwite 1x9 Dee alert ols al oes 4,318,125 4,100,000 
LSC TI SO aR Re ape Pea ira Me CD Ree a (a) 3,240,973 (f) 2,938,671 
WES AEN MAIS 2 3).0 5 iso ocho ea os wren el ahiee 3,634,217 (f) 3,826,885 
MRT nN OU 5.54): ods 2 Sects: sedan een waste (a) 495,320 425, 
MERE D ieee cayercts rare raven sveve otras eae Inez 36,285,468 19,000,000 
Oregon...... MR eg ere) TONNE Bribie, 9 a eee ene 45,000 55,000 
ROBO REN NRRE 5055-26 co- 8) Nove Biss ne, gueceta arate akties (a) 4,165,770 4,000,000 
ONO) ine Pets penn ae eer arte (a) 173,781,217 140,000,000 
SCO COLAG D1 (0) ih i ere aera 12,000 15,000 
MMII oo oso aay) Soe pao eos ee (a) 6,903,784 5,661,102 
PURE ocala cal ig Coors mist ator oar due DLOTA Aes (a) 2,429,144 1,700,000 
_., 7 SURGES eater Peed pee neem per yemys oem 3,288,265 (c) 3,149,491 
LA ToT RS eS a a Acer ce RR Liv a aes ochre (a) 8,828,068 9,000,000 
UMMM UORR 6 25.)3 055 Esato dns Octo Sev rehcce ete (a) 3,877,891 3,000,000 
NIDBUPWANACIBN 5.5.5 6oo cnc cs 6 0c cae Satan sie ae (a) 71,308,982 72,800,000 
WYOWMIEE. 5. oc cccccccccccccecccccuscness iOeemeeee (e) 6,900,000 
"Dekel DIGMMINOUS..:. . . os ieee s bee ha es 478,688,867 419,547,599 
Anthracite 
aco a es Sis hice ter gal op es tanec 51,903 45,000 
PU AINREOO 3 sis a0 ao issiaeieis: sib ahem ce auicers 50,000 59,187 
BR IN a cco ocd shac a wrest we ce ser ees (a) 91,524,922 91,448,000 
POUR DIINO 568555 io3o se sis ee ee 91,626,825 91,552,187 
ree Sate os. 222.5 Sie Seasons 570,315,692 511,099,786 
PRODUCTION OF COKE IN THE UNITED STATES 
1913 1914 
States Short Tons Short Tons 
3,562,624 2,320,000 
(a) 879,461 (e) 705,000 
40,000 40, 


(a) 1,859,553 1,850,000 
(a) 2,727,025 (e) 2,650,000 
350,000 





OTD 2A Nee repre eR prey 325,862 R 
PPA REIERIO 0205 5/05 0 Sos, wees ase eto a 471,135 (f) 405,127 
Bios sees css os Hohe oor va Rosreiaen ct oalfola/oue (a) 351,846 (e) 295,000 
PINE oo oes, oi castceiy cas aaa seats See (a) 28,753,444 20,090,000 
MEINE Sooke occh aoe ale reo eee 355,9 000 
2 RAG eae taney A Rae erent Pee nent REN eae 314,694 (c) 348,806 
LOLA OS IRIS eee are Ae ter erty ease fe (a) 1,303,603 (e) 900,000 
WINNIE ogg eo9 secs fia-o gers nore snares 5,400 65, 
a INN oo 565 sg doers Apne isto wae won ae 2,472,752 1,600,000 
MANOR oi ols Sana) erature goat wie nacavav'es setae 2,460,509 2,500,000 
USA cers vores ibdere cera srs ie testers eos ieveeeiareeees 45,953,808 34,418,933 


(a) Figures of U. S. Geol. Survey. (b) Year ending June 30. (c) Year 
ending Nov. 30. (d) Includes output of byproduct coke for Massachusetts, 


Maryland, Minnesota, Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, and New Jersey. (e) 
Year ending Sept. 30. 


Estimated. (f) Yearending Oct.31. (g) 
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British Columbia 


By E. J. Jacons* 





SYNOPSIS—Production decreased nearly one- 
half million tons. However, a number of old 
mines were improved and new properties opened. 
Fuel oil a serious competitor. 





In 1913, labor troubles at Vancouver Island collieries 
prevented the total production of coal in British Columbia 
from being normal; in 1914 the effects of the European 
war are seen in decreased output of coal from mines 
on Vancouver Island, also in the Crowsnest district, 
Southeast Kootenay, while in Nicola district less coal was 
mined, owing to the change from coal to oil for fuel on 
the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co.’s main western lines. 

The decreases in production of individual districts may 
be seen by comparing the figures for 1913 with those 
shown in the 1914 table below. The gross production in 
East Kootenay in 1913 was 1,491,332 short tons; in Ni- 
cola and Similkameen, 297,407 tons; and on Vancouver 
Island 1,090,312 tons; total gross output, 2,879,251 short 
tons, as compared with 2,434,387 short tons in 1914. The 
loss in quantity of gross production of coal was, there- 
fore, 444,864 short tons. 

The districts in which coal was mined, and the propor- 
tions of production of the various companies, are shown 
in the following table: 

PRODUCTION OF COAL IN 1914 


Short Tons 
Vancouver Island: 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Ltd............. 596,976 
Pacifie Coast Coal Mines, Ltd. .. 2... .cccccceceses 137,67 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co., Ltd........ 118,734 
WHEREOE TRUE Cie once chic cece ewe me need dawns 339,314 
TOtal s.a0ccie Bat ble ree tia bec eM Sine Wee ba Rela 1,192,702 
Nicola: , 
Infand Coal @ Coke Co:, Lt... .ccceciccscvsccess 62,720 
Middlesboro Collieries, Ltd................2-008- 67,200 
Pacine Coast Colliery C6... ...ceccccscccscccvess 56 
PGRGN eg rc trae ace eee Cee aya aeeuewere 130,480 
Similkameen: 
CORMNIGME COPMONG  oic6.s ocho 6 sis kos edcivsie Renee nicews 4,480 
Princeton Coal & Land Co., Ltd..............000. 17,517 
ANNA M ase oars 536-50 rac aoe eco Shae le i eR ream ae a aiek ers 21,997 
Southeast Kootenay: 
Corbin Coal & Coke Ce., Ltd... 2.6.5. ccccccecsoves 83,138 
PHOGMGE NEINES, EtG oo ccc ccc cictinecccetewenens 132,336 
Crow's Nest Pass Coal Co., Ltd... <2. .cccsccccwcse 873,734 
PINERUIR DDO oe ee rae orevart te rare ee, Sawa eve nie aeree ae, ak Stag 1,089,208 
Gross production of cOal........ 2... cece eee ee eee 2,434,387 
EC TRO CONG oo oon 05s, since cree Soe Rhee alee ee Rac comeee 393,502 
Total production, Net... .ccccccsccsiieccseseesne 2,040,885 


_.The production in December having to be estimated, there 
will be some changes from the foregoing figures, but the dif- 
et the revised returns will make will be quite unim- 
portant. 


OvuTPUT orf COKE 

The quantity of coke made in 1914 is estimated at 
266,483 short tons, of which 227,016 short tons was from 
the ovens of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. and 39,467 
tons from those of the Hosmer Mines, Ltd. This total 
output of 266,483 short tons compares with 319,323 short 
tons in 1913, which latter was a record year for coke- 
making in the province. With the exce,tion of 1911, 
when labor troubles prevented production during the 
greater part of that year, the output for 1914 was the 
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However, an early in- 


smallest of any year since 1906. 
crease in the quantity made is looked for, renewed de- 
mands for coke having led to the restarting of 100 of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Co.’s ovens at Michel, about the middle 
of December, with a prospect of still more being in use 
ere long. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND COLLIERIES 


The strike of miners employed at the several collieries. 
on Vancouver Island, declared by the United Mine Work- 
ers of America May 1, 1913, was continued during the 
greater part of 1914, but meanwhile the mine owners 
obtained all the men they required to operate their mines, 
so that when the U. M. W. of A. eventually called off 
the strike, the production of coal was as large as market 
conditions called for. 


Tue War AFFECTS DEMAND 


Unfortunately, less coal was required for bunker- 
ing purposes, for, as already intimated, war conditions 
unfavorably affected the demand for it. The activity of 
German cruisers that sought to destroy the shipping of 
the allied powers at war with Germany, for a period of four 
months interfered with the steamship trade, to which 
Vancouver Island collieries usually look for a consider-. 
able portion of their market. In December, this inter- 
ference was removed by the destruction of those of the 
enemy’s warships that had been instrumental in disturb- 
ing the mercantile service in the Pacific Ocean of Great 
Britain and her allies. Again, the competition of fuel oil 
was felt in some measure, though not in very much larger 
degree than in 1913. 


CaNnapDIAN CoLuierIEs (Dunsmuir), Lp. 


There is little that is new to tell of in connection with 
the Comox mines (also known as the Cumberland mines) 
of the Canadian Collieries, Ltd., at some of which im- 
portant changes, in the substitution of electric power for 
steam, were made in 1913, while new equipment was 
added, and underground development was done. Work 
was stopped at the new mine known as No. 8. The im- 
provement and extension of the standard-gage railway 
connecting the mines with the shipping docks at Union 
Bay were completed, and generally adequate provision was 
made for a considerably enlarged output. All through 
the year more miners were available than there was full- 
time employment for, so the labor question did not lessen 
production, for all the coal that could be sold was pro- 
duced. 

For a while there seemed to be a probability of the 
company’s coke ovens at Union Bay being used again, 
after having been idle for several years, but the ne 
gotiations with a copper-mining and smelting company’ 
operating in the coast district were not brought to a suc- 
cessful issue before the close of the year, though not 
yet broken off. 

At this company’s Extension colliery, situated , south- 
west of Nanaimo, good progress was made during. the 
year. New electric locomotives were obtained to replace 
those destroyed by fire during the strike, and new surface 
buildings were erected. Good work was also done un- 
derground, so that the mines of this colliery were re- 
stored to normal productivity. The producing capacity 
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of this colliery is now fully 1000 tons a day, as com- 
pared with 250 to 300 tons last year. 
WESTERN FUEL Co. 

Considering conditions in the early part of the year, an 
excellent showing was made by the Western Fuel Co.’s No. 
1 mine, Esplanade, Nanaimo, which was the only one 
of the company’s group of mines that coal was mined 
from in 1914. The company’s Northfield (Brechin) 
mine was idle throughout the year; it is possible this mine 
may be permanently abandoned. 

At the company’s Reserve mine, situated three or four 
miles south of Nanaimo, two shafts each 10x26 ft. inside 
of timbers, 350 ft. apart and sunk to a depth of about 
1000 ft., sinking of which was commenced in April, 1910, 
were completed, and tunnels of about 200 ft. in length 
were driven back to the coal seam. The ventilation sys- 
tem has been completed, and the work of making a con- 
necting heading in the coal has been undertaken. The 
coal where cut showed 14 ft. thick and is clean, firm and 
of good quality. The surface plant here, as well as the 
underground installation, will be modern in every respect. 
The company contemplates opening another mine in the 
district after the improvements at the Reserve mine shall 
have been completed. 


Pactric Coast Coat MINES 


At the South Wellington mines of the Pacific Coast 
Coal Mines, Ltd., operations were also resumed months 
before the calling off of the strike. There was little 
worthy of particular notice at this company’s Fiddick 
colliery, but at its Morden mine, situated two miles east 
of South Wellington, at which two shafts were sunk in 
1912 and 1913, a reinforced-concrete and steel tipple was 
constructed, modern machinery installed, and the pithead 
generally completed along uptodate lines. An 8-ft. seam 
of coal, reached at 600 ft. depth, is being opened here. 
At the company’s Suquash mine, in the northern part 
of Vancouver Island, completion of a new shaft and slopes 
to connect with older workings was resumed after inter- 
ruption by the strike, beside which the requisite plant 
and machinery were put in. 


VANCOUVER-NANAIMO Co. 


Little information was obtained relative to operations 
throughout 1914 at the Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Min- 
ing Co.’s Jingle Pot mine. This mine was worked under 
an agreement with the U, M. W. of A., and its output was, 
as shown above, about 118,700 short tons of coal. 


NIcoLA AND SIMILKAMEEN 


Two companies operating in Nicola district produced 
coal on a commercial scale in 1914, namely, the Inland 
Coal & Coke Co., Ltd., and the Middlesboro Collieries, 
Ltd. (formerly the Nicola Valley Coal & Coke Co.). 

Owing to the competition of foreign fuel oil, which was 
substituted for coal in several cases, the demand for 
coal was reduced by nearly one-half, so that instead of 
an output of about 114,000 long tons each, as was made 
in 1913, the first mentioned company produced only 56,- 
000 tons and the other 60,000 tons in 1914. 

The Inland Co. continued development of its mines, 
chiefly the further sinking of the main slope, the 
extension of the levels, and driving a 300-ft. rock tun- 
nel at the 600-ft. level to open No. 5 seam, which there 
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shows 7 ft. of clean coal. This company’s property, 
known as the Coal Hill colliery, is situated west of and 
about 500 ft. above the Middlesboro colliery. 

Slackness of coal trade led to a curtailment of opera- 
tions by the Middlesboro Collieries, Ltd., so Nos. 2 and 6 
mines were idle, mining having been restricted te No. 4 
seam, opened in 1913 on the west side of the property and 
known as No. 7 mine. The coal is about 18 ft. in thick- 
ness, with sandstone roof and floor. Present output from 
here is approximately 300 tons each working day. 

In Similkameen district, the Coalmont and the Prince- 
ton collieries were operated. At the Coalmont property 
about 3500 ft. of development work was done. In the 
spring there were found two seams of coal, of 7 and 5 ft., 
respectively, with only a small parting between, making 
practically a 12-ft. seam of coal, giving on analysis, mois- 
ture, 4.95; volatile combustible, 35.93; fixed carbon, 
49.47; and ash, 9.65. Small additions were made to 
steam-power and ventilation facilities, and preliminaries 
for providing transportation to the railway three miles 
away were taken in hand. Additions were made to both 
steam and electric equipment. With construction of more 
railway lines in progress in the neighborhood, the pros- 
pects for an increased market for coal are favorable. 


COLLIERIES IN SOUTHEAST KOOTENAY 


Three companies operated, namely, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Coal Co., Ltd., the Hosmer Mines, Ltd., and the 
Corbin Coal & Coke Co. There is little to report of the 
Hosmer colliery, for the reason that last summer it was 
closed, and it is understood that it has been permanent- 
ly abandoned by its present owners, who have finally given 
up work in a country found to be so disturbed as to make 
profitable mining of the coal out of the question. 


Crow’s Nest Pass Coat Co. 


The considerable decrease in production of coal and 
coke at this company’s collieries, as compared with 1913, 
is attributed to a general decrease in consumption all over 
the region in which are its available markets, this having 
been especially true since the beginning of the war. New 
work was done, however, and additions made to equip- 
ment. 

Development work was also carried on in the new B. 
mine, where a new fan was installed and the mine opened 
to a producing capacity of about 800 tons of coal a day. 

At its Michel colliery, the Crow’s Nest Pass Co. de- 
veloped its new No. 8 mine to a capacity of 600 tons 
a day, and it redeveloped No. 3 seam on the south side 
of the valley through the syncline basin faults. Two 
new seams of coal were discovered on the south side of the 
valley. Generally, in 1914 the company provided for an 
increased output of coal to the extent of at least 1000 
tons a day more than the physical output of 1913. 


CorsIn Coat & CoKE Co. 


Much more surface stripping was done at the Corbin 
Coal & Coke Co.’s No. 3 mine, also known as the “Big 
Showing,” where, during the part of the year when there 
is no snow on the mountain, operations are conducted 
on the opencut or quarry system. A Marcus screen was 
added to the surface equipment. Production of coal was 
a little larger than in 1913—74,230 long tons, against 
72,788 tons. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


No important progress was made in the nonproducing 
coal fields in the province, although more prospecting and 
exploration of coal measures was done in several of the 
outlying fields. Until a railway shall be constructed to 
the Groundhog field, in the northern Skeena country, 
where the occurrence of anthracite is claimed by owners 
of coal lands, no effective advance can be made toward 
its commercial development. 

In conclusion, reference may be made to the mine-res- 
cue work. Beside the ample mine-rescue apparatus and 
men trained in its use that all operating coal-mining 
companies have provided, as required by provincial law, 
the Canadian Government has two fully equipped mine- 
rescue stations in the province, with Draeger mouth- 
breathing type of apparatus. Efficient men are in charge 
of these stations, and it is here that training is done to 
give opportunity to those who take it to qualify for obtain- 
ing Government certificates of competency. As well, 
instruction is given in the use of the pulmotor, and in 
the St. John Ambulance Association methods of render- 
ing “first aid to the injured.” 

Nova Scotia 
By R. D. ANDERSON* 





SY NOPSIS—Output of coal was about 7,840,000 
short tons and the coke production 504,000 short 
tons in 1914. 





The output of coal for last year was about 7,840,000 
short tons and the output of coke 504,000 tons. Condi- 
tions immediately preceding the war reduced the output. 

No new mines were opened during the year, and the 
collieries are now working about three-quarter full time. 

Trade with the New England States will, it is expected, 
be better than it was last year, as the Dominion Coal Co. 
has chartered double the number of cargo boats for that 
trade during the present winter. 

The accident list is about the same as last year, there 
being no great mining disasters. 

& 


Coal Mining in Alberta during 
1914 


By Joun T. Stirtinet 





SY NOPSIS—Production decreases about 600,000 
tons. New districts being opened. Safety lamps 
are widely used. One hundred and forty-two men 
are given first-aid certificates. 





During the year 1914, the coal-mining industry in 
Alberta, particularly in the southern portion of the pro- 
vince, has not been so satisfactory as it was during the 
year 1913. 

There were 4,306,346 tons of coal produced during the 
year 1913, but the output for the year 1914 will prob- 
ably not exceed 3,650,000 tons. This falling off is due 
ina large extent to the reduced amount of coal being used 
vy the railway companies and also to the extremely mild 
weather which has been experienced throughout the year. 





*Deputy inspector of mines and quarries, Halifax, N. S. 
+Chief inspector of mines, Edmonton, Alta., Can. 
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At the end of the year 1913 there were 217 mines in 


operation, while at present there are only 208. Thirty- 
seven mines have been abandoned during the present year ; 
4 were reopened and’ 24 new mines commenced. 

For the last few months, the mines in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass district have only been producing about 30 per cent. 
of their available output, while the mines in the Leth- 
bridge district have been producing about 50 per cent. 

The mines in the northern part of the province have 
been working somewhat steadily and at the present time 
are all practically working to full capacity. A consider- 
able improvement has also taken place in the Lethbridge 
field during the last week or two and it is expected that 
from now on, for the next few months, the mines in this 
district will work steadily. 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS 


The most important development in the province dur- 
ing the year took place in the Drumheller and Brazeau 
districts. In the Drumheller district, where the coal 
mined is of a high grade, there are now eight mines in 
operation. The output in this district for the year 1913 
was 52,894 tons, while for the year 1914, it is estimated 
that it will be at least double that amount. Most of this 
coal is shipped to Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

In the Brazeau district, the mines operated by the 
Brazeau Collieries, Ltd., have been so far developed that 
an output of 1000 tons per day is now being obtained. 

The mines situated on the main transcontinental lines 
of the Canadian Northern and Grank Trunk Pacific rail- 
ways, about 200 miles west of Edmonton, are being devel- 
oped very slowly, owing to the difficulty in getting rid 
of the output. 

Practically all the mines which have been commenced 
during the year have been opened with the intention of 
operating on a small scale for the purpose of supplying the 
immediate local demand. There have been no new mines 
opened up in the district north of Edmonton. 


Most MINEs Use Sarety LAmMps 


All the bituminous and anthracite mines in the province 
are now being operated with safety lamps entirely, as 
well as the more important lignite mines. All the mines 
in the Drumheller district are also operated by means: 
of safety lamps. The lamp most commonly in use is 
of the Wolf type, while some of the Koehler type and 
also electric safety lamps are being employed. 

The No. 6 mine, operated by the Department of Na- 
tural Resources of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., is 
equipped with electric safety lamps of the Wico and Ceag 
types, while a number of lamps of the Edison type are 
being used by the Pembina Coal Co., Ltd. All these 
lamps are giving satisfaction. 

During the past year the Pembina Coal Co., Ltd., has 
installed two storage-battery locomotives of the Edison 
type. 

There has been a considerable increase in the number 
of tons of coal produced per pound of explosive used par- 
ticularly in the bituminous and anthracite mines and 
only “permitted explosives” are now allowed to be used in 
these mines. 

Up to the present time, there have been 87 nonfatal 
accidents and 19 fatal accidents in the province during 
the year 1914. This number is exclusive of the catas- 
trophe which occurred on June 19, in the mine operated 
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by the Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., at Hillcrest, whereby 189 
men lost their lives. This catastrophe was caused by 
an explosion of gas and coal dust. It has been impossi- 
ble, however, to ascertain the cause of the explosion. 

An order-in-council was passed during the year, put- 
ting into effect certain regulations under the Mines Act. 
These regulations, among other things, prohibit any 
person, other than an authorized person, relighting a 
safety lamp underground, and also make provision for the 
better regulating of the amount of coal dust in a mine. 


TRAINING IN First AID 


During the year, further training in mine-rescue work 
has been carried on to such an extent that there are now 
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SYNOPSIS—The year has been a generally un- 
satisfactory one in every respect for the operators. 
A notable dullness marked the early part of the 
period, due to the generally adverse interpretation 
placed upon the drastic legislation, both national 
and state. This situation was accentuated to an 
acute degree by the European war, with the result 
that the last half brought about even more distress- 
ing conditions. Production for the year has shown 
a heavy decline. In labor circles there was a gen- 
eral uneasiness supplemented in a few instances by 
determined fights between the unions and capital. 
In general, the period has been one of uniform re- 
cessions marked by aggressive retrenchment poli- 
cies in all directions. 





While the year 1914 opened under moderately auspic- 
ious conditions, this soon gave way to a disappointing 
dullness, and the last half found the commercial world 
grappling with the most tremendous demoralization in 
history. That the gun was loaded, we have all vaguely 
understood ; but that the trigger would ever be pulled we 
had never seriously considered. Falling thus as a distinct 
surprise, the shock could not have been more severe. Our 
threatened entanglement in Mexico, the Colorado strike 
with its accompanying spectacular demonstrations ex- 
tending from coast to coast, and the failure of several 
powerful banking and commercial institutions, were all 
dwarfed into insignificance. 

But that we still have much cause for self-congratula- 
tion, even in the midst of all this disarray, is an impor- 
tant compensation for us. Our losses, sacrifices and suf- 
ferings have been insignificant as compared with Europe; 
and while these warring states are steadily weakening, the 
potential strength of this country is increasing in a like 
proportion so that we may ultimately occupy a position in 
the world’s business and commercial affairs perhaps never 
dreamed of. 

One of the most impelling constructive developments of 
the year was the general abatement in destructive legisla- 
tion, so inimical to the industrial progress of the coun- 
try. Popular disapproval of these policies was evident 
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142 men holding certificates in the province for this 
work. A second railway car has been provided and 
equipped for rescue service and instruction in the Bank- 
head and Canmore districts. In addition to this, there 
is a mine-rescue car in the Crow’s Nest Pass district, 
which operates between Lundbreck and Coleman. A 
mine-rescue station is also being operated at Hardieville, 
near Lethbridge, and substations at Commerce, Coalhurst 
and Taber. 

The Provincial Government has organized classes in 
technical education at the different mining camps in the 
province, and while these classes are only just commenc- 
ing at present, it is expected that a large attendance will 
be obtained. 


Business Aspects 
lustry in 1914 


SHURICK 


in the November election, the defeat of Governor Cox of 
Ohio forming an example in which the coal industry is 
more particularly interested, and politicians must soon 
awake to a realization that such policies cannot be consid- 
ered as a passport to public favor. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


As compared with the previous year, 1914 was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory in every respect, and a period of pro- 
nounced discouragement to both operators and _ sales 
agents. Even in the face of a possible suspension at the 
mines the market began to develop soft spots as early as 
March which were followed by a persistent and extreme 
dullness throughout the year. By the middle of summer 
the selling agents were reporting the situation as one of 
the dullest in their recollection, and strict curtailment 
propagandas were put into effect, which for a time gave 
encouraging hopes of rectifying the trouble. Producers 
also placed a favorable interpretation upon the European 
war at first, seeing indications for an immediate expan- 
sion of our export business on a tremendous scale with 
the result that extra supplies were ordered and sales 
agents showed a marked hesitancy to commit themselves 
on future negotiations. For a brief time there was a 
sharp flurry in export business, but through it all con- 
sumers showed every confidence in being able to obtain 
adequate supplies and when the fallacy of expecting any 
important relief in this direction was finally and defi- 
nitely disposed of, hopes of any improvement were aban- 
doned by even the most optimistic. The placing of the 
New Haven contract, involving a quarter of a million 
tons, with Cape Breton interests for shipments in English 
vessels further accentuated the depression in the New 
England district. 

Though the close of the year brought many rumors of 
industrial improvement and resumption in manufactur- 
ing districts, it is becoming more and more evident that 
the process will be slow. And in view of the weak prices 
ruling through most of the period, it is clear that con- 
sumers will be conservative as regards negotiations on new 
contracts. The one predominating condition that has 
been brought sharply home to the coal industry during the 
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year is how completely dependent it is upon the general 
prosperity of the country at large. 


FINANCIAL 


The adverse conditions prevailing in the world’s money 
markets have exerted such an impelling influence upon 
the coal business that this subject seems to justify more 
than cursory examination. Never before in history have 
the effects of a panic been so keenly felt; not that previous 
depressions or decisive wars have failed to create equally 
acute conditions, but business has expanded so tremend- 
ously and the commercial machinery of the world is today 
so closely interlocked, with each unit dependent upon 
the others that the abrupt disruption of this condition 
could not but create a situation that would extend to the 
remotest parts of the world. 

One of the first developments immediately following 
the various declarations of war was the establishment of 
moratoria on the part of nearly all the involved states. 
Perhaps the most amazing feature of this was the dispo- 
sition on the part of the European countries to shift the 
blame for this demoralization onto the United States— 
a responsibility which, strange to say, appears to have 
been generally accepted in this country. ‘The statement 
was repeatedly made that we were unable to meet our 
maturing obligations when, as a matter of fact, it was the 
Europeans themselves who suspended payment of all in- 
debtedness, a condition which was not at any time consid- 
ered in this country. 

The effects of these moratoria in this country were, of 
course, enormous, particularly as regards England. As 
is well known, London is the chief clearing house of the 
world; not only was she responsible for her own indebt- 
edness to us, but practically all of our foreign and export 
business the world over is cleared through the London 
banks. The British moratorium, originally declared for 
30 days only, ran over a period of three months before it 
was finally lifted, and during this time it is estimated that 
our exports, for which payment was held up in London, 
aggregated nearly half a billion dollars. 

The close of the year found a distinctly improved sen- 
timent prevailing in business circles—improved, that is, 
as compared with conditions immediately succeeding the 
European war. The very unexpectedness of the war alone 
was sufficient to cause a more or less complete collapse of 
the world’s financial machinery; particularly was this the 
case in this country which had been struggling along for 
a long period under the burden of what the large business 
interests chose to interpret as adverse legislation. Con- 
sidering these conditions, therefore, the renewed optimism 

at the end of the year is even more gratifying. 

Certainly the first shock of the war was succeeded by 
a wonderfully effective constructive propaganda. Ex- 
change, commerce and credit, problems requiring immedi- 
ate solution, were hastily patched up with temporary ex- 
pedients and later reéstablished on a permanent basis. 
Restrictions were slowly removed, the exchanges gradually 
getting under way during the last month, and investment 
and speculation resumed, thouzh on a much reduced scale. 
There is a growing conviction among conservative obsery- 
ers that, with the bottom of the depression now past, the 
recovery should continue even though the war stili exists. 


THe PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The reassuring statements in the President’s last mes- 
sage toward the close of the year, such as “The road at 
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last lies clear and firm before business, the road to un- 
grudged and unclouded success,” lacks nothing of the 
customary beautiful phraseology, though the practical 
business man would no doubt prefer something more 
tangible. The one ameliorating condition in the message 
seems to lie in his assurances that the drastic legisla- 
tion had been concluded, for the time being at least. 

Mr. Wilson also reminds us that the foreign wars have 
created unexpected and unprecedented opportunities for 
American manufacturers, but his query: “How are we to 
carry our goods to the empty markets of which I have 
spoken if we have not the ships?” seems hardly justified. 
Certainly where profitable investments offering reasonable 
security can be obtained there should be plenty of private 
capital available, and if the investment is not profitable, it 
is illogical to expect or desire that the Government should 
participate in it. 

In general, the present administration has not favor- 
ably impressed the country, particularly the mining in- 
dustry. It is now thought that what is required more 
than anything else is a government that will adhere more 
particularly to governing, and cease interfering with the 
normal course of business. Mr. Wilson is a serious man 
and there are few that will question his sincerity, but his 
position on some of the leading questions of the day, as 
for instance the labor problem, is the cause of no little un- 
easiness. 


TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 


A study of the performance of the principal coal car- 
riers throws interesting light on the progress of the coal 
industry through the year. Almost without exception 
these roads show a consistent loss throughout most of 
the year, and in no important case is the customary 10 
per cent. increase in tonnage noted. 

Anthracite Shipments—The hard-coal tonnage for the 
first eleven months showed a decline of more than three- 
quarters of a million tons. There was considerable activ- 
ity in anthracite over the last month of the year, due to 
more or less continuous cold weather; this will cause a 
substantial increase in shipments over that for December, 
1913, which were relatively light, and the final loss in 
anthracite shipments will not exceed half a million tons. 

The Thirteen Leading Coal Roads—Of the many rail- 
road statistics, this government compilation, showing the 
monthly results on the thirteen leading bituminous coal 
toads, is by far the most comprehensive statement of this 
kind there is. Unfortunately, it is considerably delayed 
in publication; but it covers, perhaps, 40 per cent. of 
the aggregate bituminous tonnage in the country and 
hence forms a valuable criterion of the situation. The ac- 
companying table shows the report for October and the 
first ten months of 1914, the latest report available at this 
time. 

It will be noted that the gross tonnage for the ten- 
month period shows a loss of nearly 12 million tons for 
1914, as compared with 1913. This falling off may seem 
unimportant as compared with the gross tonnage involved, 
but it should be remembered that in periods of normal 
progress there is an average increase of ten per cent. per 
annum in the tonnage; an actual falling off below the pre- 
vious records is, therefore, a matter of some concern. 
During only one month did the 1914 tonnage exceed that 
of last year; this was in March and was due entirely to 
anticipation of a more or less protracted suspensivn pend- 
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by the Hillcrest Collieries, Ltd., at Hillcrest, whereby 189 
men lost their lives. This catastrophe was caused by 
an explosion of gas and coal dust. It has been impossi- 


ble, however, to ascertain the cause of the explosion. 

An order-in-council was passed during the year, put- 
ting into effect certain regulations under the Mines Act. 
These regulations, among other things, prohibit any 
person, other than an authorized person, relighting a 
safety lamp underground, and also make provision for the 
better regulating of the amount of coal dust in a mine. 


TRAINING IN First AID 


During the year, further training in mine-rescue work 
has been carried on to such an extent that there are now 
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142 men holding certificates in the province for this 
work. A second railway car has been provided and 
equipped for rescue service and instruction in the Bank- 
head and Canmore districts. In addition to this, there 
is a mine-rescue car in the Crow’s Nest Pass district, 
which operates between Lundbreck and Coleman. A 
mine-rescue station is also being operated at Hardieville, 
near Lethbridge, and substations at Commerce, Coalhurst 
and Taber. 

The Provincial Government has organized classes in 
technical education at the different mining camps in the 
province, and while these classes are only just commenc- 
ing at present, it is expected that a large attendance will 
be obtained. 


Business Aspects 


ndustry in 1914 





SYNOPSIS—The year has been a generally un- 
satisfactory one in every respect for the operators. 
A notable dullness marked the early part of the 
period, due to the generally adverse interpretation 
placed upon the drastic legislation, both national 
and state. This situation was accentuated to an 
acute degree by the European war, with the result 
that the last half brought about even more distress- 
ing conditions. Production for the year has shown 
a heavy decline. In labor circles there was a gen- 
eral uneasiness supplemented in a few instances by 
determined fights between the unions and capital. 
In general, the period has been one of uniform re- 
cessions marked by aggressive retrenchment polt- 
cies in all directions. 





While the year 1914 opened under moderately auspic- 
ious conditions, this soon gave way to a disappointing 
dullness, and the last half found the commercial world 
grappling with the most tremendous demoralization in 
history. That the gun was loaded, we have all vaguely 
understood ; but that the trigger would ever be pulled we 
had never seriously considered. Falling thus as a distinct 
surprise, the shock could not have been more severe. Our 
threatened entanglement in Mexico, the Colorado strike 
with its accompanying spectacular demonstrations ex- 
tending from coast to coast, and the failure of several 
powerful banking and commercial institutions, were all 
dwarfed into insignificance. 

But that we still have much cause for self-congratula- 
tion, even in the midst of all this disarray, is an impor- 
tant compensation for us. Our losses, sacrifices and suf- 
ferings have been insignificant as compared with Europe; 
and while these warring states are steadily weakening, the 
potential strength of this country is increasing in a like 
proportion so that we may ultimately occupy a position in 
the world’s business and commercial affairs perhaps never 
dreamed of. 

One of the most impelling constructive developments of 
the year was the general abatement in destructive legisla- 
tion, so inimical to the industrial progress of the coun- 
try. Popular disapproval of these policies was evident 
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in the November election, the defeat of Governor Cox of 
Ohio forming an example in which the coal industry is 
more particularly interested, and politicians must soon 
awake to a realization that such policies cannot be consid- 
ered as a passport to public favor. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


As compared with the previous year, 1914 was gen- 
erally unsatisfactory in every respect, and a period of pro- 
nounced discouragement to both operators and _ sales 
agents. Even in the face of a possible suspension at the 
mines the market began to develop soft spots as early as 
March which were followed by a persistent and extreme 
dullness throughout the year. By the middle of summer 
the selling agents were reporting the situation as one of 
the dullest in their recollection, and strict curtailment 
propagandas were put into effect, which for a time gave 
encouraging hopes of rectifying the trouble. Producers 
also placed a favorable interpretation upon the European 
war at first, seeing indications for an immediate expan- 
sion of our export business on a tremendous scale with 
the result that extra supplies were ordered and sales 
agents showed a marked hesitancy to commit themselves 
on future negotiations. For a brief time there was a 
sharp flurry in export business, but through it all con- 
sumers showed every confidence in being able to obtain 
adequate supplies and when the fallacy of expecting any 
important relief in this direction was finally and defi- 
nitely disposed of, hopes of any improvement were aban- 
doned by even the most optimistic. The placing of the 
New Haven contract, involving a quarter of a million 
tons, with Cape Breton interests for shipments in English 
vessels further accentuated the depression in the New 
England district. 

Though the close of the year brought many rumors of 
industrial improvement and resumption in manufactur- 
ing districts, it is becoming more and more evident that 
the process will be slow. And in view of the weak prices 
ruling through most of the period, it is clear that con- 
sumers will be conservative as regards negotiations on new 
contracts. The one predominating condition that has 
been brought sharply home to the coal industry during the 
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year is how completely dependent it is upon the general 
prosperity of the country at large. 


FINANCIAL 


The adverse conditions prevailing in the world’s money 
markets have exerted such an impelling influence upon 
the coal business that this subject seems to justify more 
than cursory examination. Never before in history have 
the effects of a panic been so keenly felt ; not that previous 
depressions or decisive wars have failed to create equally 
acute conditions, but business has expanded so tremend- 
ously and the commercial machinery of the world is today 
so closely interlocked, with each unit dependent upon 
the others that the abrupt disruption of this condition 
could not but create a situation that would extend to the 
remotest parts of the world. 

One of the first developments immediately following 
the various declarations of war was the establishment of 
moratoria on the part of nearly all the involved states. 
Perhaps the most amazing feature of this was the dispo- 
sition on the part of the European countries to shift the 
blame for this demoralization onto the United States— 
a responsibility which, strange to say, appears to have 
been generally accepted in this country. ‘The statement 
was repeatedly made that we were unable to meet our 
maturing obligations when, as a matter of fact, it was the 
Europeans themselves who suspended payment of all in- 
debtedness, a condition which was not at any time consid- 
ered in this country. 

The effects of these moratoria in this country were, of 
course, enormous, particularly as regards England. As 
is well known, London is the chief clearing house of the 
world; not only was she responsible for her own indebt- 
edness to us, but practically all of our foreign and export 
business the world over is cleared through the London 
banks. The British moratorium, originally declared for 
30 days only, ran over a period of three months before it 
was finally lifted, and during this time it is estimated that 
our exports, for which payment was held up in London, 
aggregated nearly half a billion dollars. 

The close of the year found a distinctly improved sen- 
timent prevailing in business circles—improved, that is, 
as compared with conditions immediately succeeding the 
European war. The very unexpectedness of the war alone 
was sufficient to cause a more or less complete collapse of 
the world’s financial machinery; particularly was this the 
case in this country which had been struggling along for 
a long period under the burden of what the large business 
interests chose to interpret as adverse legislation. Con- 
sidering these conditions, therefore, the renewed optimism 
at the end of the year is even more gratifying. 

Certainly the first shock of the war was succeeded by 
a wonderfully effective constructive propaganda. Ex- 
change, commerce and credit, problems requiring immedi- 
ate solution, were hastily patched up with temporary ex- 
pedients and later reéstablished on a permanent basis. 
Restrictions were slowly removed, the exchanges gradually 
getting under way during the last month, and investment 
and speculation resumed, thouzh on a much reduced scale. 
There is a growing conviction among conservative observ- 
ers that, with the bottom of the depression now past, the 
recovery should continue even though the war stili exists. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


The reassuring statements in the President’s last mes- 
sage toward the close of the year, such as “The road at 
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last lies clear and firm before business, the road to un- 
grudged and unclouded success,” lacks nothing of the 
customary beautiful phraseology, though the practical 
business man would no doubt prefer something more 
tangible. The one ameliorating condition in the message 
seems to lie in his assurances that the drastic legisla- 
tion had been concluded, for the time being at least. 

Mr. Wilson also reminds us that the foreign wars have 
created unexpected and unprecedented opportunities for 
American manufacturers, but his query: “How are we to 
carry our goods to the empty markets of which I have 
spoken if we have not the ships?” seems hardly justified. 
Certainly where profitable investments offering reasonable 
security can be obtained there should be plenty of private 
capital available, and if the investment is not profitable, it 
is illogical to expect or desire that the Government should 
participate in it. 

In general, the present administration has not favor- 
ably impressed the country, particularly the mining in- 
dustry. It is now thought that what is required more 
than anything else is a government that will adhere more 
particularly to governing, and cease interfering with the 
normal course of business. Mr. Wilson is a serious man 
and there are few that will question his sincerity, but his 
position on some of the leading questions of the day, as 
for instance the labor problem, is the cause of no little un- 
easiness. 


TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 


A study of the performance of the principal coal car- 
riers throws interesting light on the progress of the coal 
industry through the year. Almost without exception 
these roads show a consistent loss throughout most of 
the year, and in no important case is the customary 10 
per cent. increase in tonnage noted. 

Anthracite Shipments—The hard-coal tonnage for the 
first eleven months showed a decline of more than three- 
quarters of a million tons. There was considerable activ- 
ity in anthracite over the last month of the year, due to 
more or less continuous cold weather; this will cause a 
substantial increase in shipments over that for December, 
1913, which were relatively light, and the final loss in 
anthracite shipments will not exceed half a million tons. 

The Thirteen Leading Coal Roads—Of the many rail- 
road statistics, this government compilation, showing the 
monthly results on the thirteen leading bituminous coal 
toads, is by far the most comprehensive statement of this 
kind there is. Unfortunately, it is considerably delayed 
in publication; but it covers, perhaps, 40 per cent. of 
the aggregate bituminous tonnage in the country and 
hence forms a valuable criterion of the situation. The ac- 
companying table shows the report for October and the 
first ten months of 1914, the latest report available at this 
time. 

It will be noted that the gross tonnage for the ten- 
month period shows a loss of nearly 12 million tons for 
1914, as compared with 1913. This falling off may seem 
unimportant as compared with the gross tonnage involved, 
but it should be remembered that in periods of normal 
progress there is an average increase of ten per cent. per 
annum in the tonnage; an actual falling off below the pre- 
vious records is, therefore, a matter of some concern. 
During only one month did the 1914 tonnage exceed that 
of last year; this was in March and was due entirely to 
anticipation of a more or less protracted suspensivun pend- 
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ing the arranging of a new wage scale, the consumers 
pushing rather aggressively for deliveries. 

Bituminous Coal Movement—The following is a sum- 
mary of the movement of coal and coke over 13 principal 
railroads during October and the first ten months of the 
last two years, in short tons: 




















October ——10 Months———. 
Anthracite 1913 1913 1914 
Baltimore & Ohio?...... 166,214 127,374 1,226,938 1,118,554 
Chesapeake & Ohio’.... 1,645 1,274 14,639 43 
Ee ee re 794,528 866,730 7,283,826 7,790,188 
Pennsylvania! ?........ 1,046,703 1,055,344 8,711,723 9,205,279 
1 ee eee 50 25 909 342 
Total 5 roads......... 2,009,140 2,050,747 17,238,035 18,128,800 
Bituminous 
Baltimore & Ohio’...... 3,401,618 2,802,702 30,652,147 27,733,854 
Buffalo, Roch. & P.* 2... 5,223 688,013 8,037,988 6,735,808 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 168,148 103,697 1,507,341 971,348 
Chesapeake & Ohio'..... 1,570,072 2,026,604 14,188,105 17,606,945 
ere 13,298 9,330 319,764 67,8 
Hunt. & Br’d T. Mt.? ?.. 127,898 87,386 1,135,294 859,088 
New York Central*...... 889,153 708,974 7,658,720 6,689,919 
Norfolk & Western! ?... 2,094,949 1,997,839 20,029,848 21,977,946 
Pennsylvania’ *........ 4,887,840 4,233,393 42,662,163 40,346,167 
Pitts. & Lake Erie* ?.... 1,144,112 866,05 10,812,407 9,439,842 
Pitts. Shaw. & North’ ?. 270,174 197,958 2,307,343 1,904,490 
lo it, Sain ener See 476,482 341,703 3,768,423 3,396,796 
Western Maryland...... 284,108 255,848 2,827,071 2,559,229 
Total 13 roads........ 16,313,075 14,319,504 145,906,614 140,289,331 
Coke 
Baltimore & Ohio! . 5 388,337 208,866 3,997,411 2,784,321 
Buffalo, Roch. & pr oo. 32,059 28,920 445,162 239,190 
Buffalo & Susq.? ?...... 30,965 52,437 255,503 349,673 
Chesapeake & Ohio’..... 33,035 8,713 299,921 276,121 
EE CS | eee mene eye Oo: re 
Norfolk & Western’ 7... 114,312 63,625 1,295,272 871,068 
Pennsylvania’ °......... 1,152,950 720,070 12,012,363 8,324,007 
Pitts. & Lake Erie? Be. 567,661 346,818 5,750,552 4,260,652 
i Ae a hc a! lh a rrr . ee are 
Western Maryland...... 4,891 2,796 64,114 54,485 
Total 10 roads........ 2,324,210 1,432,245 24,165,888 17,159,517 
Total Coal and 1 Includes coal received from 
Coke 13 Roads 1913 1914 — lines. : 
JORUOTY ..< <.o50.s 19,314,523 18,157,998 Includes company’s coa 
iceay Ri eH: 17,594,079 15,446,830 _ ° Does not — compa- 
March............ 17,672,305 20,233,213 Y's on haule  — 
April. e - 16,882,326 15,497,444 te:—The Southern Rail- 
Dh kidnpickleke 19,015,721 16,523,385 =e “hauled 349,160 short tons 
June ..... 18,610,757 16,984,476 bituminous coal during 
July.. Rk eon Abn ce 18,736,979 17,589,427 Al 1914, and 2,965,474 
August........... 19,757,104 18,740,453 Short tons , during . the ay 
September. . 19,080,318 18,601,926 months ending Sep 
October. . 20,646,425 17,802;496 
Total, 10 months 187,310,537 175,577,648 


The Pennsylvania R.R.—The Pennsylvania R.R., with 
its gross tonnage of 70 million tons of soft coal per 
annum, was a full 6 million tons behind the movement 
of last year at the end of the first eleven months. 

The Sault Ste. Marie Canal—The coal tonnage through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal fell off 4 million tons, or more 
than 20 per cent. below the movement last year. This 
was due to the light demand during the winter of 1913- 
14, which left heavy stocks at the Upper Lake ports. 

ANTHRACITE 

The salient feature of the anthracite trade in 1914 was 
the obviously heavy stocks available at all times through- 
out practically the whole year. All the enormous storage 
facilities of the large companies, as well as the yards of 
the smaller individuals were taxed to their utmost to carry 
the large surpluses, and at no time was there a general 
shortage on all sizes. 

This rather unusual condition was due for the most 
part to the unusually mild winter of 1913-14, and conse- 
quent light consumption which resulted in large stocks 
being carried over after the April discount went into 
effect. Even in the early months of the year, which are 


commonly regarded as the best of the season for the an- 
thracite trade, an intermittent curtailment of mining 
operation became necessary, and by the middle of Feb- 
ruary individual operators had cut the regular circular 
down to the Apr. 1 basis. 

By mid-summer the most rigid curtailment became 
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necessary. The stringency in the money market and the 
difficulty in obtaining ready cash caused a heavy reduc- 
tion in the usual summer stocking of domestic coal, con- 
sumers preferring to pay the higher winter prices rather 
than reduce their bank balances under the unfavorable 
conditions that existed. The depression in industrial cir- 
cles had a blighting effect on the steam sizes, and the sit- 
uation on these grades became almost as badly demora- 
lized as bituminous coal. Even the early fall months, 
which are usually a period of great activity in anthracite 
circles, failed to show much improvement, and it was not 
until well into December, after several weeks of unusually 
severe weather, that the market toned up to any appreci- 
able extent. 

Evidence of the exceedingly adverse conditions prevail- 
ing in all directions is apparent when one remembers that 
at scarcely any time during the year were the individuals 
able to exact their customary premiums from the con- 
sumers. Nearly every coal season is marked by certain 
periods during which substantial advances over the regu- 
lar circular are obtainable; but this year it is doubtful if 
many of the individual operators will average up to the 
full circular on the year’s business. 

There were no important changes in the gradation or 
marketing of any of the anthracite sizes. Stove coal dur- 
ing parts of the year was in urgent demand, which fact 
not infrequently assisted the operator to move the other 
sizes. It was commonly thought in trade circles that the 
price might be advantageously increased on this size, and 
thus divert a portion of the demand to other grades. 


Wrst Virginia CoaALs 


The opening price on Pocahontas and New River coals 
at Hampton Roads was $2.85 f.0.b., although $2.75 more 
nearly represented the actual market. The evident deter- 
mination on the part of certain agencies to regain lost 
tonnage was a potent factor in weakening prices and this 
was further accentuated by the fact that the Hampton 
Roads yards were congested with heavy excess tonnages 
throughout the entire period. There has seldom ever been 
such a complete absence of spot business while contractors 
were generally forced to protect the consumers against a 
decline. The market was obviously distressed to absorb 
even the curtailed production then in effect and what few 
orders for prompt shipment did come in were always filled 
with the greatest dispatch. 

When the large consumers began to make heavy cuts on 
their contracts, the operators failed to meet this with a 
like restriction in production and the market became so 
glutted with coal that no further pretense of maintain- 
ing the $2.85 basis was made. Finally, when $2.50 be- 
came readily obtainable and buyers failed to respond 
even at this low figure, severe restrictive measures 
were forced upon the operators; this, together with 
the prospects of a lucrative export business, which ap- 
peared early in August, caused a temporary stimulation. 

The situation was indeterminate for a short period and 
prices stiffened up, but when nothing tangible developed 
in the export trade there was another relapse to the $2.50 
level on which still further cuts would have been made 
only that sales agents were convinced of the futility of 
any such move. The general softness of the market to- 
ward the year end, as evidenced by the closing of a large 
power-house contract on a $2.70 basis, shows a distinctly 
adverse outlook for the new year. 
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The desperate plight of the Pocahontas and New River 
shippers forced them to guarantee low water rates to the 
New England trade by which they were, for a time, able 
to supplement a considerable amount of the higher grade 
Georges Creek tonnage, and though the latter soon met 
these new delivered prices and regained a portion of this 
business, the West Virginia coal still retained a substan- 
tial part of it. 

The Georges Creek coals, as usual, were very closely 
held and seldom loaded except on firm orders. The antici- 
pated boom in export business created more or less of an 
acute situation on these coals for a short time, the oper- 
ators in that district having been long interested in build- 
ing up a foreign trade. 

A striking effect of the European war was the abrupt 
cessation of operations on the part of the Berwind-White 
Co. This concern being one of the most favorably situ- 
ated coal producers in the country, as regards the market- 
ing of its product, has scarcely ever been compelled to ser- 
iously restrict operations even in the face of the most 
severe depression, but with German shipping driven off 
the seas, the first month of the war found this company 
working at less than half capacity. 

It should be remembered that the Berwind-White Co. 
is practically in control of all the bunkering business in 
New York Harbor, and is said to be closely affiliated with 
the German lines particularly; in fact, there were well 
defined rumors current that considerable of this com- 
pany’s coal found its way into the German cruisers in 
Southern waters. The most significant feature of inter- 
est in this connection, however, is the fact that a disposal 
for this large surplus tonnage must be found, and the New 
York avencies are anticipating an aggressive competition 
on new business from this company. 

New York 

In the Eastern bituminous market the opening of the 
year found operators generally reluctant to quote on the 
new contracts, partially because of the expectations of a 
general revival in business, but more particularly because 
it was thought there would be a heavy stocking movement 
in anticipation of a prolonged suspension when the wage 
agreement expired Apr. 1. But when this time arrived 
the miners apparently realized the hopelessness of their 
position, with the result that agreements were quickly 
effected in most districts shipping the Eastern market. 

In the meantime some stocking had heen done through 
March, which was the only month in which there was any 
activity of any kind. This left the consumers with large 
surpluses on hand, so that the market was _ poorly 
equipped to withstand the succession of adverse condi- 
tions, both legislative and commercial, which developed 
during the first half of the year. It was well into July 
before the situation showed any indication of clearing up, 
and this was, of course, immediately reversed with the 
declaration of war in Europe. 

Meavy restrictions in general manufacturing went rap- 
idly into effect, the results of which became more and 
more apparent in the coal industry. The only ameliorat- 
ing condition in the whole situation at this time was a 
spurt of activity in the export business, although this was 
‘nore in shape of irregular trade and failed utterly to 
relieve the pressure on the general market; as a matter 
of fact the August exports from this country showed a 
evere slump of about 20 per cent. as compared with the 
‘ame month last year. 
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There has seldom ever been a year so completely dis- 
couraging to the Eastern bituminous trade as 1914. The 
coal agencies were compelled to canvass aggressively for 
business throughout nearly the whole period and competi- 
tion was at its keenest. But in spite of these adverse con- 
ditions, there is one significant and encouraging fact 
that will do much to cheer the operators as to the future, 
and that is the obviously determined efforts noted on all 
sides to obtain higher prices; tangible evidence of this 
move on any important scale was first noticed in 1913, 
and it was rigidly adhered to throughout the year just 
closed. Occasional tonnages on demurrage were, of 
course, sacrificed, particularly in late April and early 
May, when it became clear that no protracted suspension 
in mining would occur, but on regular business conces- 
sions on old figures were slight. 

Among the features of purely local interest at New 
York was the severe decline in slack coal as compared 
with 1913, this being due especially to the curtailment of 
production at the steel plants and cement works. The 
high-grade volatile coals were in strong demand through- 
out the year, and at no time were subject to any heavy cut. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COALS 


The superabundance of the West Virginia coals in the 
New England markets had an exceedingly adverse effect 
on the Pennsylvania grades in that direction. The higher 
grade qualities did fairly well but when the Hampton 
Roads shippers break below their standard $2.85 level, 
there is little hope for the medium- and low-grade Penn- 
sylvania product. That the Pennsylvania operators are 
making a determined effort to overcome this difficulty 
is evident from the much greater care they are exercising 
in preparation of the coal and also by the increasing com- 
plaints regarding the impurities in the West Virginia 
product. 

The second month of the year found such a large excess 
accumulation of the Pennsylvania varieties at Philadel- 
phia and New York that certain of the transportation 
lines were forced to declare embargoes. A temporary 
stimulation occurred when this congestion had been re- 
lieved which was fairly well maintained due to the slight 
flurry preceding the expiration of the old wage agree- 
ment, but this was followed by a period of exceeding dull- 
ness and frequent reports of demurrage coal. Operators 
struck their minimum price early in the year and main- 
tained it throughout the period and at no time was there 
any activity in the market with the possible exception of 
a fleeting spurt the first of August. 

As would naturally be expected in the face of a mar- 
ket such as this, a certain amount of coal was sure to ac- 
cumulate on demurrage, but it must be said that the 
Pennsylvania operators were eminently better off in this 
respect than the West Virginia companies who showed 
a pronounced disposition to force business on the slight- 
est excuse. The market was not relieved in any way, 
throughout the year, constant pressure on the trade being 
the characteristic feature. 


THe Export TRADE 

American operators anticipated such unlimited possibil- 
ities in the export trade when the European war was 
precipitated that they even went so far as to be conserva- 
tive about future commitments, in spite of the fact that 
they were facing one of the most depressed markets in the 
history of the trade. Prices stiffened up perceptibly. and 
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there were well defined rumors of moderate premiums 
offered in the offshore trade. 

Indeed, a substantial increase might have been exper- 
ienced in the export business, had it not been that all 
German and Austrian shipping was abruptly interned, 
while the English government was reported to have chart- 
ered 1500 steamers, with the result that there was a run- 
away market in ocean freights, the situation finally cul- 
minating with rates entirely prohibitive for coal ship- 
ping. The difficulty in making proper financial arrange- 
ments also accentuated the trouble, South American mer- 
chants demanding credit extending over two to four 
months, and frequently asking renewals at the end of that 
period. 

The Georges Creek shippers, who have always shown 
a keen interest in the offshore business, entered aggres- 
sively into the market, giving preference to foreign load- 
ing over their regular coastwise trade. For a few weeks 
their routine business even suffered, and it was necessary 
to divert some bottoms to Hampton Roads for loading, 
but this did not prevail for long. 

The early prospects for American operators in the for- 
eign markets were distinctly better during the past year 
than ever before, several large tonnages having been con- 
tracted for in Italy, while the South American trade 
continued to show a steady increase. The temporary em- 
bargo against coal shipments from Great Britain when 
war was declared diverted a large number of inquiries 
to America, but the high freight rates and long-term cred- 
its caused this business to be regarded with disfavor in 
most instances, so that there was little closed. After the 
embargo was raised, this narrowed the market for the 
American product, and the situation was still less favor- 
able. When the unprecedented advance in vessel rates 
occurred toward the close of the year, this developed such 
a tense situation that schooners, which ordinarily oper- 
ate in the Coastwise trade only, entered into the export 
business. 

One of the significant developments in this trade dur- 
ing the year was the completion of two of the largest 
coal piers in the world at Hampton Roads, which will add 
materially to our exporting capacity. It is also interest- 
ing to note that the Government has undertaken to fa- 
cilitate this branch of our foreign business by directing 
the efforts of the Government’s technical staffs to the as- 
sistance of American coal exporters. 

Close observers believe that the American companies 
will gain a strong foothold in the foreign markets before 
Great Britain is again in a position to properly care for 
her interests in this direction. It is also thought that even 
when the war has ceased it is more than possible that Eng- 
land will never again dominate the world’s coal mar- 
kets as she has in the past, but will more likely endeavor 
to conserve her already depleted reserves. 

The opening of the Panama Canal was another impor- 
tant development of the year but it has been in operation 
over too short a period to draw any conclusions on the ul- 
timate results. There have, nevertheless, been a number 
of significant changes in this direction. 

On the whole, the year has been a most important one 
for American coal exporters for the reason that it has 
taught them much regarding the foreign markets, the 
competitive coals and the methods under which they will 
be expected to do business. When war was first declared 


there was a rush of American sales agents to the South- 
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ern markets in unprecedented numbers, and, although 
their reports on the situation were more or less uniformly 
discouraging, they have gained a knowledge and insight 
into existing conditions which will be invaluable in the 
years to come. It is clear to all that American export- 
ers could have materially increased their tonnage had they 
been willing to meet certain conditions as to credits, ete. 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE 


In the Connellsville coke region we find particular evi- 
dence of the acute depression. The output for the year 
was only 13 million tons, the smallest since 1904, with the 
single exception of 1908, the year immediately following 
the panic of 1907. Prices were also at a low ebb; in fact, 
they were so generally unprofitable that many of the prop- 
erties acquired at the high figures prevailing on Connells- 
ville coke lands, in late years, were compelled to suspend 
operations. 

Consumers as a rule showed a disposition to buy in the 
spot market, and no doubt they were able to fill their re- 
quirements at figures substantially less than contracts 
were bringing. It is a notable fact, however, that quo- 
tations in the prompt market were at a somewhat higher 
level than in other years, though this is in a measure off- 
set by the higher wage scales now in effect. 


Tue LAKE MARKETS 


In sharp contrast with the year 1913, the past twelve 
months have undoubtedly been one of the worst periods 
in the history of the Pittsburgh district, both as regards 
prices and production. The Lake demand was altogether 
unsatisfactory, while the steel mills did not operate on an 
average of 60 per cent. during the year, and the railroad 
consumption was heavily curtailed. One of the chief 
causes for this condition lay in the settlement of the bi- 
annual wage scale; there is invariably a heavy stocking 
movement against the possibility of a long suspension, 
and the cleaning up of these surpluses often drags out 
over a long time, particularly when consumption is light 
as has been the case during this year. 

The Lake trade opened quite inauspiciously, and the 
movement was consistently below previous records 
throughout the entire season in spite of the fact that ship- 
pers continued optimistic for a better business during the 
whole period. 

The open winter of 1913-14 left heavy stocks on the 
Upper Lake ports so that the past season opened with 
prices 10 to 15c. below those for the previous year. 
In fact, supplies were so excessive that there was 
no anxiety whatever over the possibility of a long sus- 
pension in the central competitive district. About a half 
million tons of coal had been loaded on vessels during the 
winter, most of which was not required until late in the 
season as is evident by the fact that one cargo of Hocking 
coal, loaded during the winter, was not delivered until late 
in October. The movement to Lake Superior only touched 
the two million-ton mark one month during the season, 
although this was a common average during the previous 
year. The gross tonnage for the year was nearly a fourth 
less than in 1913 and conditions have seldom been worse. 
The heaviest loser was, of course, Ohio; computed on the 
basis of past performances, Ohio should have shipped 434 
million tons, one-half of which would have come from the 
No. 8 field, which was closed down throughout the entire 
season. 














There is no doubt that the mine-run law has seriously 
affected the value of the Ohio screenings; there is not 
only a larger percentage made, but they are of such in- 
ferior quality that consumers can seldom be prevailed 
upon to accept them when any others are available. Ex- 
perienced and conservative sales agents estimate that Ohio 
screenings are now worth 85 to 90 per cent. what they 
previously brought under the old law 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 


The winter of 1913-14 was so exceptionally mild that 
the domestic business in the Middle West seemed to grow 
steadily worse through the opening months of the year, 
though a little spurt was evident immediately preceding 
the expiration of the old wage agreement when there 
seemed to be possibilities of a more or less protracted sus- 
pension of mining. The fact that the cessation was not 
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Coal Receipts by Water at the 
Port of Boston 


The accompanying tables show total coal receipts at 
Boston, furnished by courtesy of the Boston Chamber of 


RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON 





—From ee From New York a Totals 
1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 

January.... 53,845 43,375 103,685 54,797 157,530 98,172 
February... 38,135 28,708 71,396 53,895 109,531 82,603 
arch 39,319 44,489 54,270 87,779 93,589 132,268 
April....... 40,860 66,767 90,387 96,577 131,247 163,344 
Rl e202 ¢<-0 52,908 59,3: 06,889 136,778 159,797 196,115 
June....... 51,925 65, 101,180 104,286 153,105 169,586 
pi! \: eee 47,986 55,934 108,113 89,274 156,099 145,208 
August..... 56,325 51,984 92,818 105,452 149,143 157,436 
Septemb. 45,033 69,111 111,734 108,006 156,767 177,117 
October.... 42,789 59,130 71,785 87,326 114,574 146,456 
November . 57,156 39,462 77,358 92,244 134,514 131,706 
December. . 55,902 41,201 114,513 77, '827 160, "415 119, 028 
Totals 1914 624,798 1,094,241 1,719,039 
1010 Caen 582,183 1,094,128 1,676,311 

LY ee 579,778 1,054,378 1,554,156 

11) See 592,368 1,289,399 i, ‘881, 767 


BOSTON, SHOWING PORT OF SHIPMENT* 











— Baltimore! —~ —— Norfolk? —— —Newport News— — Philadelphia—. m—New York—~ Totals —. —— Foreign? —— 
1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
A Sea aa ae 88,653 90,891 168,131 202,986 50,171 57,776 33,702 ree ae eee 340,657 381,526 37,391 27,100 
February.......... 77,186 100,143 221,436 193,630 78,265 43,938 15,161 ARUN cence. casadins 392,048 387,347 25,200 14,200 
NNO Sivedcccicce ct: 94,407 92,463 227,697 224,945 81,359 70,966 22,433 35,945 BOGS veces. 426,990 424,319 26,445 21,367 
11) SEAR eerie: 95,767 107,870 232,210 232,458 88,530 f 16,255 24,400 ....... 1,625 432,762 419,750 27,500 27,500 
NR So er tiececeiere a eiaies 105,849 112,518 195,931 247,494 77,750 86,237 33,950 34,427 800 1, "470 414,280 482,146 13,300 5 
BNR oo asigr eo hascvery esas 112,934? 109,271 179,936 184,340 80,834 50,296 53,195 CR hkcci ws cemwaes 426,899 396,646 LY) re 
July............... 128,784? 108,285 160,515 215,926 56,445 31,957 62,506 Reh cees ce eS 403,250 383,520 21,876 13,976 
‘August DEE OE Fae 110,795! 86,665 222,974 240,366 57,646 46,420 74,903 GEE ese hehe 466,318 437,072 15,750 14,000 
September......... 71,577 99,755 242,290 254,920 57,571 50,751 59,458 MEE SSS xe Vedas 430,896 451,941 13,300 14,129 
October............ 86,444! 86,565 205,438 227,812 19,144 31,560 65,835 18,138 | 0. | JERE ap 378,241 364,075 15,247 20,850 
November......... 89,554 102,372 208,275 225,159 38,438 53,817 46,769 Po | a eae 383,036 412,141 24,000 56,093 
December.......... 107,564 61,468 220,846 187,596 51,494 34,254 69,406 MRO ecca andecks 449,310 326,285 33,900 48,787 
Totals 1914........ 1,158,266 2,637,632 611,369 456,446 3,095 4,866,768 258,647 
1913.. as 1,164,514 2'485,679 737,647 553,573 3,274 4,944,687 269,659 
1,361,994 1,836,750 945,803 322,334 9,639 4,465,520 309,106 
1,576,397 1,218,391 921,220 381,961 - 3,776 4,101,745 263,861 
1,595,554 795,475 1,243, 1857 292,636 25,515 3,954,251 296,564 
481,111 314,505 596,439 595,824 93,940 2,081,819 1,226,134 





* Courtesy of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Statistics Department. 


1 Includes small shipments from Washington and Georgetown, D. C. ? Lamberts Point and Sewalls Point. * Almost exclusively from Louisburg, Cape Breton, 
except during 1903 when a large tonnage came from Great Britain to relieve shortage because of strike. 


of sufficient duration to clean up the accumulated sur- 
pluses proved a serious blow to the market. With the large 
supplies thus left over, and the disposition among con- 
sumers to refrain from doing their usual summer stock- 
ing for the ensuing winter, the market continued to drag 
heavily throughout the summer months. Though operators 
maintained an optimistic attitude during most of the 
year, it cannot be regarded as other than a most unsatis- 
factory period. 

Anthracite shipments to this district have been sub- 
stantially réduced, due probably to an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign by the gas-house coke producers. The busi- 
ness this year was particularly poor, prices ruling most of 
the time substantially below the circular and the demand 
light. 

The operators in the southern Illinois field found their 
market still further curtailed, due principally to the con- 
tinually advancing wage scale. In fact, this section ex- 
perienced a disappointment in all directions, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that nine mines out of a total of 34 in 
the Williamson County field, were idle through practic- 
ally the whole of the year. Another development which 
promises to create important complications in the Illinois 
district is codperative mining. The move is proving a 
menace both to the legitimate operators and the miners’ 
organization, and, unless some determined efforts are 
made to stamp it out, it may shortly become one of the 
serious problems of the local coal industry. 

The year 1914 will long be remembered as one of se- 
‘ere stress and keen disappointments. But we enter the 
iew period with a distinctly optimistic feeling in all 
juarters, much encouraged by the success that we have 
had in coping with the difficulties of the past 12 months. 


Commerce. Anthracite shipments made a slight increase 
over last year, but the bituminous arrivals were substan- 
tially less. This is the first instance of a decrease in the 
soft-coal arrivals for a number of years. 


es 
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British Honduras as a Coal 
Market 


British Honduras offers a limited market for coal, says 
the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. The trade for 
the last four years has been about equally divided be- 
tween England and the United States. The following 
table shows the value and origin of the imports: 


From United From United 

Kingdom States 
Year Tons Value Tons Value 
WR hs 3s ei ralwrwa eae sieges 772.5 $4,235 2,008 $8,960 
OBE eo Sao oar diem wha misieacoreraio ere 2,877.5 18,102 680 4,123 
1 (1 2 RRR reese ee reer 2,272.0 12,244 i 400 10,122 
a i 1 ©. aR ee ee a ear earn eer 1,552. 5 10,813 1,180 8,178 


There is no duty on coal. The amount of coke im- 
ported is less than a ton a year. 

It would appear that in view of the amount of coal 
from England there would be an opportunity for a fur- 
ther advance in the sale of the American product. The 
chief consumer of the Welsh coal is the Stann Creek Ry., 
a short line, Government owned, with its tidewater ter- 
minus at Stann Creek, the second largest town in the 
colony. It is directed by a superintendent whose head- 
quarters are at Stann Creek. 


With a given fuel, there is a proper thickness of fire and a 
certain definite draft needed for every load on a boiler. These 
thicknesses and drafts should be determined experimentally 
and the requirements indicated should be closely followed.— 
Bromlicy in “Power.” 
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SYNOPSIS—The year just ended was peculiarly 
unsatisfactory for most of the bituminous interests. 
In Pocahontas and New River there was depres- 
sion throughout, with poor industrial conditions 
and an over-production of coal the chief elements. 
Export trade was especially disappointing, failing 
when it was most needed. Georges Creek coals were 
uniform as to price and consistent as to output but 
the Pennsylvania grades suffered from the large 
output in West Virginia. Water freights reached 
the lowest level in years. Anthracite shipments 
increased and that trade enjoyed a generally satis- 
factory year. 





The year 1914 fell far short of the satisfactory record 
that distinguished the preceding twelve months. It ended 
as it began, in a slow inactive market for all varieties, 
with over-production and low prices in bituminous con- 
sistently the chief factors all through the year, and re- 
lieved only by one or two short periods of “prospects” — 
periods that became in fact the despair of operators and 
selling agents. The slack industrial situation combined 
with other conditions to make 1914 a colorless and medi- 
ocre season in the coastwise coal trade. 

PartTIAL PENNSYLVANIA SUSPENSION 

There are few features that stand out in a review of 
conditions during a year in which coal was so sluggish. 
The long-heralded suspension of mining in central Penn- 
sylvania had actually very little effect on the tide-water 
market. So long as there was a pronounced surplus of 
Southern coals it mattered little to New England if every 
bituminous operation in Pennsylvania should shut down. 
Stocks were large, and a controversy over weighing and 
checkoff was not serious enough to cause apprehension 
in so dull a market. The “suspension” showed its less 
serious side when in many instances mine workers on good 
terms with their employers were accommodating enough 
to cut coal for such orders as seemed urgent and then 
resumed the “suspension.”” A large number of the mines 
affected would have closed down for most of the time any- 
way, purely through lack of business. Differences were 
gradually adjusted and no more was heard of labor 
troubles the rest of the year. 

Possibility of an increase in tolls was an uncertain 
element, especially in the spring when contracts were 
being made, but the much postponed decision late in the 
year finally disposed of the matter. New England was in- 
terested because a percentage advance would have been ad- 
verse to all-rail delivery and distinctly in favor of water 
shipments from Baltimore, Hampton Roads and Phil- 
adelphia. The order affecting rates on anthracite to Phil- 
adelphia for use there had no effect on shipments to New 
England. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 
Speaking broadly, the Seaboard bituminous trade was 
throughout under severe depression—a situation it shared 
with most other industries. 
apathetic, regardless of season. 


The market was slow and 
In New England the 
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trade has become more and more involved with the in- 
creased use of steam colliers. The larger consumers are 
receiving fuel almost exclusively in this way and with the 
advantage of regular movement it is possible we shall not 
again have the kind of winter market that could formerly 
be counted on, due as it was, in large part, to the slow 
movement of sailing vessels during the storm season. Fa- 
cilities are now well adjusted to these modern methods 
and aside from its cffect on fuel consumption the weather 
is not now the factor it used to be. 

Soft spots in the market appeared prominently early in 
March and there followed a long period of extreme dull- 
ness. The mills had more water power than they could 
use, as it was the heaviest in years, and as a result even 
the contract demand was light. Late in April some extra 
requisitions from the Navy Department caused talk of 
better conditions but it was soon over and by July the 
season was commonly referred to as “the dullest on rec- 
ord.” It was realized that only the most rigid curtailment 
could mend matters, and for the time this was enforced 
there was a steady improvement in the position of all 
grades. 


True CoLLAPSE OF THE Export BUBBLE 


But it was not allowed to last. The European war 
seemed to open a wide vista; American shippers saw a 
broad market before them and one that grew more and 
more extended as they dreamed. A few New E nglond 
buyers became worried and tried to make extra!" wihases 
but their offers were refused and shippers began saving 
output two months ahead to send to the far corners of the 
earth. 

For a few weeks there were some export orders, prices 
hardened at $2.85 Hampton Roads, and there were ru- 
mors of 10@15c. premium, but gradually there came a 
change. It appeared that German and Austrian ships 
were driven out of trade, that the English government 
was chartering all the tonnage it could lay hands on, in 


all 1500 steamers it was said; in other words, suitable 
carriers were scarce with rates high, and American ship- 


pers could not compete. 

Tt appeared also that exchange was difficult to arrange: 
in South America merchants were requiring two, three 
and four months’ credit, and then usually a renewal, a 
circumstance not at all attractive. The American ship- 
per had always looked upon offshore business as quick- 
cash, and the results of some of the August transactions 
were disappointing. So the export trade sagged off, and 
with this prop removed from an otherwise weak market, 
late October saw the bituminous trade again in the dol- 
drums and the outlook more discouraging than before. 

The interesting thing was that throughout the 60 days 
or so of dalliance offshore, the New England market was 
not at all responsive. The local buyers who had_ been 
turned down by Baltimore or Hampton Roads shippers 
either stayed out of the market or bought small quantities 
from Pennsylvania, apparently very confident that Phil- 
adelphia and New York could meet all requirements if 
by any chance the Southern ports could not. It was a 
dull season and the consumer refused to be scared. 
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New Haven R.R. Fuet PurcHase 


Notwithstanding the great pressure to sell output from 
all the American fields, the New Haven R.R. in Octo- 
ber placed an order for 200,000 tons or so of its Boston 
requirements with interests that ship provincial coal from 
Cape Breton. It was later followed by another order for 
75,000 tons from the Boston & Maine R.R., an aggre- 
gate of 275,000 tons that for years has come from either 
West Virginia or Pennsylvania. The use of English col- 
liers has made the deal all the more criticized and it will 
be some time before the local agencies feel right about this 
remarkable transaction. 


Tue CLOSE OF THE YEAR 


Late in the year, there were a few small signs of im- 
provement. Scattering plants, mostly special lines of 
textiles and shoe factories, were running to capacity on 
foreign orders, and it was predicted that other industries 
would gradually fall into line. The process will be grad- 
ual, however, and New England buyers are likely to be 
even more conservative this year than last; they have ob- 
served the course of prices in 1914 and unless the unfore- 
seen occurs, the spring of 1915 will probably be a slow 
season for placing yearly contracts. 

In general, 1914 held up to the coal trade some rather 
plain truths. The operators were especially impressed 
with the fact that their output and profits depend on the 
general prosperity of the country, and that only by keep- 
ing in intelligent touch with market conditions and regu- 
lating their output accordingly can they secure a reason- 
able net return on their product. 


PocAHONTAS AND New RIvER 


‘tie * :npton Roads piers were glutted with coal prac- 
tically 1 .e whole 12 months. It was nothing unusual 
to see 600,000 to 800,000 tons standing on cars at the 
three terminals. With that as a preliminary it is not sur- 
prising that, except for brief intervals, Pocahontas and 
New River were weak in price throughout the year; $2.85 
f.o.b. ($1.45 at the mine) was early announced as the sea- 
son contract basis but the fact that through February 
and March spot sales were made at 5@10ce. less did not 
inspire much confidence among buyers. 

So the season dribbled along, contracts being closed 
very slowly and in most cases at certain alongside or on 
car arrangements that did not disclose the base price, al- 
though it was understood that $2.75 was not far from the 
actual figure. A clause protecting against a decline in the 
market was freely given; in fact this was the only form of 
contract buyers would consider. There was also an evi- 
dent determination on the part of some shippers to regain 
tonnage lost in 1913 and still under the cloak of mini- 
mum water-freight guarantees most of the remaining con- 
tracts were gathered in. The spot market was extremely 
sluggish and as early as March it was observed there 
had not been a slower or duller period for West Virginia 
coals since the summer of 1912. 

For a time it seemed the operators were agreed that 
nothing could be gained by forcing supplies on a reluctant 
market. Contract demand slackened materially during 
April; most shippers, committed on marine transporta- 
‘ion, were obliged to load vessels as they arrived, and 
uever was there a season when cargoes were handled so 
juickly or the boats themselves made such uniformly fast 
‘rips. The market absorbed the coal with increasing slow- 
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ness and it became apparent prices would give way. Con- 
cessions at distributing points like Boston and Providence 
had a serious side when considered in connection with 
contract business on which shippers were most anxious to 
see the season basis maintained. Had it not been for these 
early contracts the spot market would probably have been 
forced so low that shipments “on the market” would have 
been discouraged. 

Again, large consumers were holding shippers down 
to minimum deliveries, and various Pocahontas and New 
River operators apparently concluded to keep mines run- 
ning, regardless of the prices that could be had; $3.30 
and less was the figure at Boston in May, some 50@60c. 
less than contracts had been closed at, and there was no 
longer any pretense of netting $2.85 at Hampton Roads. 
Even a general curtailment of three days a week in Poca- 
hontas failed of results and delivered prices were frankly 
based on $2.50@2.65 on the few sales that were made. 

In brief, the New England Tidewater market in June 
and July was as near demoralization as at any time since 
1909. A three- to five-week wait on large vessels for dis- 
position orders was not unusual; buyers grew so callous 
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to low prices that they ceased to respond, and it was soon 
plain that any ordinary “cut” was as ineffectual as none 
at all. On-cars Portland, “distress” Hampton Roads coal 
sold at $3 in July. The most drastic restriction clearly 
was the only hope and by Aug. 1 most of the operating 
interests got into line on such a plan. 

The attractive export market loomed up at this juncture 
and all were most keen for a share of it. In a few weeks 
$2.85 was once more reasonably firm and on-car prices 
in New England stiffened, although this was only because 
the surplus supply was shut off. The export business, 
however, falling far short of expectations, let the West 
Virginia coals in for a decided relapse late in September. 

All outlets proving spotty and unreliable, the situation 
was desperate enough. Had it not been for the well 
grounded conviction on the part of selling agents that 
even a radical “cut” would accomplish nothing, $2.85 
would have been more severely slashed than it was. Had 
there been any spot demand of any consequence there 
would surely have been a scramble to see who would go 
lowest but as it was, quotations as low as $2.50 were gen- 
eral. 

A few fall contracts were held in abeyance because. of 
the softness of the market. There was apparent, in No- 
vember, a further lack of codperation among operators ; 
some were restricting output consistent with market con- 
ditions, but others were not, and the cost must have been 
serious to the latter. New England is so widely tied up 
on yearly contracts that sales in the fall were most infre- 
quent, especially on Pocahontas and New River, and in 
December, buyers not being interested at any price, the 
year closed with $2.50@2.75 f.o.b. the nominal range, 
the figure depending on the degree of distress in which 
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shippers found themselves. The closing of a large power- 
house contract for an 18-month period, at a price under- 
stood to net $2.70 f.0.b. was a further indication that 
1915 prices would open under a severe handicap. 

The lack of a consistent policy among the Pocahontas 
and New River interests and the too frequent recourse to 
“market cargoes” were the leading features of the trade 
in 1914, 


GrorGES CREEK COALS 


On the other hand, shippers of Georges Creek were able 
to follow their usual even course with regard to output 
and prices. When the demand became slack, the output 
was curtailed, and when a broad market seemed in pros- 
pect in August the operators had the coal on hand in 
enough volume to give the prompt service desired. 

Georges Creek is popular with many buyers in this 
territory and while its following is relatively small, as 
compared with the users of Pocahontas and New River, it 
can always command the top of the market and when 
other shippers are short of orders the Georges Creek fac- 
tors are usually well supplied. It is, therefore, a simpler 
matter to adhere to a price program and particularly so 
when a very large proportion of what comes to New Eng- 
land is in steamers and barges controlled by Georges 
Creek operators. There is not often the need to sacrifice 
this coal at the loading piers. 

The year opened with Georges Creek firm with regard 
to price but facing extremely light inquiry, both spot and 
on contract. A more or less drastic restriction was in 
ferce through January and February, relieving the ship- 
pers of any pressure to shade prices. Early in March they 
had closed about their usual contract tonnage on the 
same basis as the year before, namely, $2.85@2.95 f.o.b. 
Baltimore. A certain amount of business had been lost 
on the low water-freights the Pocahontas and New River 
people were, in some instances, willing to guarantee, but 
the Georges Creek shippers came quickly into line on de- 
livered prices and regained, during March and April, 
most of the tonnage the Southern agencies had hoped to 
take away. At the same time, in some directions, West 
Virginia coals made serious inroads on Georges Creek, 
and the aggregate for the year was considerable. 

In June there was again a period of lively competition 
with Pocahontas and New River on delivered prices, but 
it soon subsided and the balance of the summer quotations 
were steady and firm in spite of an extremely dull mar- 
ket. The shippers were all the while in position to name 
figures alongside Boston that would defy analysis but 
they preferred to shorten production and hold the market 
so far as they were able. During July Georges Creek was 
put on wheels only on firm orders; there was no spot 
market, and therefore no accumulation at any of the load- 
ing ports. So far was this carried that when spot busi- 
ness did develop, principally for export, in August, for- 
eign steamers were given loading preference, while coast- 
wise bottoms were obliged to wait. 

Georges Creek shippers have long been much interested 
offshore and for a few weeks in August and September 
they had had so much more business than they could 
handle comfortably that there was anxiety here among 
consumers who depended on this grade for their supply. 
In several cases bottoms intended to load Georges Creek 
were diverted to Hampton Roads, but:in October all this 
ceased and the coal was again coming forward in normal 
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amounts. Arrears were soon made up, and except for 


short intervals when weather prevented, Georges Creek 
was in good supply the balance of the year, with enough 
orders to insure a steady flow of coal to Tidewater. 

F.o.b. Philadelphia the season price was $2.92@3.02, 
and $3.22@3.32 f.o.b. New York, the same as the year 
1913-1914. All-rail trade on Georges Creek was normal 
and even throughout the season, $1.67@1.77 f.o.b. mines 
being the range of prices. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


The superabundance of Southern coals the year 
through had a blighting effect on bituminous from Penn- 
sylvania. Prices were low and the market much re- 
stricted, so that neither in tonnage nor in returns at the 
mine could the year compare with 1913. The quality 
grades had about the usual patronage; in that respect 
they compared favorably with Georges Creek, but the 
medium-priced coals went through a very unsatisfactory 
season. 

So long as Hampton Roads shippers hold firmly to a 
basis of $2.85, there is a good market for Clearfields and 
Cambrias that ordinarily range from $1.15@1.50 at the 
mine, but otherwise the outlet is narrow. There is in- 
creasing complaint, however, that the West Virginia coals 
are not as free from impurities as formerly and that is an 
element that will probably be more emphasized as time 
goes on. Many of the central Pennsylvania operators 
are taking the greatest pains with uptodate equipment 
to clean coal properly and if this can be done systematic- 
ally there is no doubt of an increasing representation in 
this market. 

As a case in point, the Navy Department in 1914 
awarded more than one contract to Philadelphia and New 
York shippers in direct competition with the best of Poca- 
hontas and New River, and after exhaustive trials. The 
year further established the fact that the largest of the 
naval colliers can safely load at the Philadelphia coal 
piers, thus demolishing a time-honored argument for 
Hampton Roads and Baltimore loading. 

The market record last year on the Pennsylvania grades 
seems too dreary to go much into detail. In February 
accumulations were so large at Philadelphia and New 
York piers that an embargo was in force on certain of the 
railroads. When that congestion had been relieved, labor 
differences served to curtail output during April and May, 
to quite an extent, and quotations were a trifle firmer than 
early in the year. The higher grades from Somerset and 
Cambria Counties were up to $1.60@1.70, the less favor- 
ably known Clearfields 95c.@$1.15, and the better va- 
rieties $1.20@1.40. Trade was dull, however, in every 
direction, and only by holding shipments well down to 
actual requisitions could the operator make anything like 
a showing. When demurrage accrued the operating mar- 
gin quickly vanished. The poorer grades from Clearfield 
fell off to 80@85c., or 10@15c. lower than in 1913. 

The much diminished transatlantic traffic from New 
York was a heavy blow to the bunkering trade and in- 
directly to all. the districts in Pennsylvania. This was 
further accentuated when, late in the fall there were quan- 
tities of coal offering in New York Harbor that had been 
taken out of ocean liners. 

Throughout the twelve months, “distress” coal was 
offered both at New York and at Philadelphia and 
there was hardly a week when there was any life to 
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the market. For a short time in August a few compre- 
hensive orders were placed with Pennsylvania shippers, 
orders that the Southern agencies had declined, but the 
demand was momentary and had no general effect on the 
depressed situation. 

From September to the end of December there were 
only small fluctuations in price; operators had set their 
minimum back in the spring, and further reductions were 
only made when they had coal on hand they were under 
compulsion to move, At no time, however, was the pro- 
portion of coal on wheels anything like as large as in the 
Virginia. By and large the Pennsylvania interests seem 
to have shown good sense through a very trying year. 
In the fall, many of the mines were on a two-day-per- 
week basis. 

The all-rail business shared the disadvantages of the 
market at tide. At times it was fully as stagnant and as 
a whole has been unrelieved by any favorable features 
The low prices at New England Tidewater distributing 
plants had a natural tendency to limit the rail market, 
and a constant pressure to sell coal was the characteristic 
feature. 

Water FREIGHTS 


As usual, coastwise freights in 1914 kept step with the 
coal market. Rates were uniformly low. There was no 
such level as the 95c.@$1 rate that prevailed early in 
1913; in fact, it would probably be difficult to find an 
instance where more than 80c. was paid a sailing vessel 
or barge, 2500 tons and upward, Hampton Roads to Bos- 
ton, at any time in the calendar year. On the other hand, 
during June and July large vessels could be had for sin- 
gle trips at 55c., and steamers were let at 50c., the lowest 
rate per ton in twenty years. There was a surplus of 
steam, sail, and barge tonnage at all times and only when 
storms worked havoc or delayed movement was there any 
change; 65@70c. was the highest range that obtained 
for any period longer than a week. 

A chart of rates would not be so significant or compre- 
hensive as in years back. The volume of coal carried to Bos- 
ton in sailing vessels has steadily decreased and that car- 
ried in steamers has steadily increased. Coal steamers al- 
most exclusively are on Government form calling for a per 
diem charge rather than a rate per ton and it would there- 
fore be very difficult to make a comparison. Then again, 
most sailing vessels in the trade are now taken on season 
charters at a reasonable rate through several months if not 
the entire year, and this, of course, tends to make rates 
steadier. 

Several steam colliers built for the coastwise trade not 
only took cargoes to the Pacific coast via the Canal but 
went during the fall with grain, cotton, and other sup- 
plies across the Atlantic, availing themselves of the high 
rates. Sailing vessels also took freights through the Canal 
and to South America, but many of the coal schooners 
lay idle for months. Owners suffered heavy losses in 
1914; in one gale alone, in January, more than $1,000,000 
in vessel property was lost along the coast. 

The Reading barge rate on bituminous was reduced 
Mar. 1 from 90c. to 80c., Philadelphia to Boston, and 
was further reduced in July to %5c., at which point it 
remained the rest of the year. Through the spring, sum- 
mer and fall 40@45c. was the market rate for New York 
loading to points south of Cape Cod, but this was ad- 
vanced to a minimum of 50@55c. in November when 
thick weather affected the supply of barges. 50@55c. 
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continued the rate on anthracite coal carrying railroad 
transportation from New York to Boston, and 5c. from 
Philadelphia, the same as for several years. 


CarE Cop CANAL 


The Cape Cod Canal was formally opened July 29 and 
has been more or less in use since that time. So far it can 
admit vessels only up to 15-ft. draft, and it is perhaps 
too early to measure its usefulness. It is supposed to 
make a saving of 70 miles in the passage to Boston in 
addition to avoiding the treacherous shoals in rounding 
Cape Cod. At current water rates there is an impression 
that 7c. per cargo-ton is more than transportation own- 
ers can afford to pay. 


ANTHRACITE 


The hard-coal trade in general afforded a pleasing con- 
trast fo the situation in bituminous. While early in Jan- 
uary the demand was listless, due to the mild weather, 
lower temperatures began to prevail and lasted well into 
March. Orders were plentiful in consequence and not 
in years was there so little coal in consumers’ cellars as 
in the spring of 1914. April business, therefore, was ex- 
cellent and all the companies that regularly ship to this 
market had a most satisfactory trade through to July 15. 
Receipts of anthracite the first six months at the Port of 
Boston were more than 50,000 tons in excess of the corre- 
sponding period of 1913 and that is an indication of the 
increase all over New England. 

Directly business sagged off in July the mining inter- 
ests cut down production, so the rest of the year there was 
mined only slightly in excess of what the market readily 
absorbed. 

Stove coal was in short supply the whole of the first 
half-year, and into the fall the shippers were obliged to 
restrict orders to not more than a third in a cargo. The 
demand for this size has so much increased here, to the ex- 
clusion of egg size, that dealers were anxious over tiie 
prospect for fall and winter. They, of course, used every 
effort the first of the season to get stove shipped and ac- 
cepted as little of the egg and chesnut as possible, and 
one result was that in the dullness through November and 
December, stove was as easy to get as any other size. An 


advance of 25c. on stove at wholesale was rumored in 


March as an effort to shift demand to other sizes but 
nothing came of it. Broken size was also in short supply 
in the spring but was rapidly corrected as the season ad- 
vanced. 

There has been some mild agitation here in favor of 
what used to be known here as “No. + Stove,” a size be- 
tween the present stove and chestnut. One of the objec- 
tions urged is that the demand would be so great there 
would be even more difficulty supplying it than has been 
the case with ordinary stove, well mixed with small egg. 

Wholesale prices on anthracite, delivered alongside Bos- 
ton, remained substantially the same as established in 
1912, namely, $5.25 as the net circular per ton 2240 |b. 
The only change involved the Pennsylvania state tax first 
assessed in July, 1913. Some shippers added a flat 10c. 
to the price and others charged the exact amount laid 
upon them. 

Boston retail prices were advanced in July and again 
in August, 25c. in each case, as against three similar ad- 
vances in 1913. Ege size, however, was brought to the 
level of stove, so that $7.75 was the price of egg and stove 
and $8 the price of chestnut the end of December. 
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By J. W. SEARLES* 
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SYNOPSIS—The market was generally adverse 
throughout nearly all of the year. Prices were 
weak though maintained at fairly good figures. 





The New York market for bituminous coal during the 
year 1914 was influenced by the conditions which obtained 
generally in the Eastern States. In the fall of 1913 there 
was a decided improvement in business and prices hard- 
ened immediately as a result of the increased demand. 
Consumers who inquired for figures on coal to be delivered 
during the winter months found the operators reluctant 
to quote, as they had every reason to believe that the coal 
trade would share in the general revival of business. They 
also expected consumers to accumulate large stocks in 
anticipation of a probable suspension of operations at the 
‘mines on Apr. 1, when the wage scale expired. 

Unfortunately, the improvement in general business 
did not continue, and though January shipments of coal 
were in fair volume, there was a considerable falling off 
in demand during the following month. Consumers took 
coal rather freely in March, in aticipation of trouble at 
the minés, and this prevented the establishment of a new 
winter record for dullness. While the miners had asked 
for a considerable increase in wages, when the time for 
negotiations arrived they found it impossible to sustain 
their position, and their early acceptance of the old wage 
scale stifled the hope that stocks might be materially re- 
duced before work was resumed. 

The long-deferred action of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the question of railroad freight rates was 
partly responsible for the general stagnation, which be- 
came more apparent as the summer approached, and the 
coal trade suffered in common with all other branches of 
business. Coal did not begin to move freely until July; in 
fact, the better tone of the market was only becoming ap- 
parent when the breaking out of the war in Europe sent a 
thill over the business of the whole country. The curtail- 
ment of Trans-Atlantic sailings almost immediately af- 
fected the bunker trade of the Seaboard and particularly 
that of New York Harbor. To a certain extent, this was 
offset by the heavier demand from semifreight lines and 
tramp steamers carrying goods to foreign ports. 

The whole Eastern market was, however, favorably af- 
fected by the increase in coal exports to Europe and South 
America. While most of this coal moved from the James 
River ports, and the balance from Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, the absorption of a portion of the surplus from 
the Eastern fields strengthened the general market, and 
the prices for Southern coals in New England. 

Late in the fall the demand from abroad for our cereals 
and manufactured articles increased as did also the con- 
sumption of coal by the railroads moving this freight for 
export. The seasonable weather in December was also 
a favorable factor. 

There have been but few years when there were more 
discouraging conditions in the bituminous trade than in 
1914, and the firmness with which prices held during this 





*General sales agent, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corpora- 
tion, 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
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trying period speaks well for the trade in general, indi- 
cating a determination to curtail operations rather than 
force coal on the market at unprofitable figures. Of course, 
there were offerings of demurrage coal from time to time, 
and some low prices were recorded, ut most of these were 
for fuel which had been shipped to tidewater in March 
and April in anticipation of a prolonged period of inactiv- 
ity at the mines supplying the New York market. 
Throughout the year there was a fairly good demand for 
high-grade low-volatile coals, and it may be said that 
practically none of these was sacrificed. The high-vola- 
tile coals, including those from the gas regions, were in 
much less demand than formerly, due to the conditions 
in the iron and steel trade and such other industries as 
require fuels of this character. 

Probably no industry is of more importance to the bi- 
tuminous coal trade of the United States than that of 
steel production. Quite a large portion of the coal mined 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia is manufactured into 
coke, and the inability of the iron and steel manufacturers 
to take their usual supplies had a marked effect on the 
soft-coal market. While many of the mines producing 
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coking coal eae witli when there is a decline in 
the demand for coke, this is not true in all cases. 


SoME MArKEtT CHANGES 


One of the most striking features of the year was the 
change in the market for gas slack. In 1913 this commod- 
ity brought high figures, and during the greater portion 
of the year was in such demand that it was almost impos- 
sible to purchase “spot” supplies, practically all the ton- 
nage being under contract at prices satisfactory to the 
operators. This year many contracts were written on a 
lower basis, and during the greater part of the time it was 
almost impossible to move slack at any figure. The sit- 
uation was directly traceable to the curtailment in the 
production of the steel plants and cement works. 

Each year shows an increase in the use of bituminous 
coal in and around New York, and this is one of the most 
encouraging features of the trade. The general falling 
off in the quantity of anthracite steam sizes, available for 
shipment to the New York market, is forcing some of the 
larger consumers and many of the smaller ones to in- 
crease the proportions of bituminous coal, or to use it 
exclusively. As many of the hotels, office buildings, etc., 
are equipped for the burning of anthracite coal, the point 
has been reached where it is necessary for the anthracite 
producers to conserve a considerable quantity of their 
steam sizes for this class of trade, the demands of which 
are increasing. The larger consumer must continue to 
displace anthracite with bituminous coal. 

While the foreign demand for American coal is helpful 
and the efforts of our shippers to enter the export field are 
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most commendable, the home markets are those in which 
the bituminous coal producers must ‘sell all but a fraction 
of their tonnege. Nothing but a revival of business in the 
Kast will put the industry on anything like a capacity 
basis. It is too early to predict to wh.t extent general 
trade will be benefited by the recent advance in freight 
rates, but one result will no doubt be the releasing of some 
of the orders for needed materials which the railroads 
have long deferred placing. 

It is not necessary to refer to the many factors which 
enter into the full situation. Of course, the most impor- 
tant is the trend of affairs in Europe. The bituminous- 
coal industry is surely on a much better foundation than 
it was a few years ago, notwithstanding recent failures, 
practically all of which serve to emphasize the fact that 
all business, to be worth while, must be conducted at a 
profit. 


Anthracite 
By G. W. SEILER* 





SYNOPSIS—There was a fairly good year in an- 
thracite though not what might have been ex- 
pected. The industrial situation caused a marked 
restriction in buying on the steam grades and the 
domestic sizes were heavy during much of the 
year. 





Though production has not increased during the past 
year, it has at least equaled the previous year’s record, and 
this, notwithstanding the general business depression that 
swept the country during the last six months. The bitum- 
inous trade has passed through one of the worst periods in 
its history, due to the curtailment among large industries 
and the shutting off of bunker and export trade through 
the European war, but with anthracite the demand has 
not abated except in the steam sizes and that only in the 
lower grades. Even this might be explained by the fact 
that the better-grade steam sizes are in popular demand 
in large cities, where the use of soft coal is prohibited, 
while the lower grades are more dependent upon the 
manufacturing trade. 

During January, February and March, particularly in 
February, there was a shortage of steam sizes in all 
grades, due to the extreme cold weather and the meager 
stocks of the large companies. The middlemen profited 
by this shortage as premium prices were obtained. Pre- 
pared sizes during that period were also in good demand, 
particularly at line points. By the middle of March con- 
ditions rapidly changed and Tidewater prices among the 
individuals fell off to the April circular. 

The usual opening spring prices were announced on 
Apr. 1, and instead of charging the Pennsylvania state 
tax of 214 per cent., most of the companies issued a 
straight circular on prepared and pea sizes, which in- 
cluded this tax.. This made the circular price for upper 
port coal as follows: 


BOGOR 6. c.c.otiiels ems Ar GOs Oe ag be ccae hoe wre aces 3.55 
DRM oe seas < a-sncreAal een Gieios 4.85 Buckwheat .... ccc. 2.80 
PURO che sea ies Hie ele ee ee YB a CC errant arr 2.30 
DU Uhlig eronec tics ooseareie a nrerereeare Gel MeAtley 2c iio waned cennege 1.80 


The regular increase of 10c. per ton each month on the 
prepared sizes became effective May 1, so that by Sept. 1 





*Seiler-Blanchard Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
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the full winter circular of 50c. per ton higher prevailed. 
Tue Heavy DEMAND For Stove Coan 


The spring demand for coal was about normal and con- 
tinued so until July, at which time egg and nut fell off, 
while stove continued in strong demand during the re- 
maining summer months and was the best seller during 
the fall. But at the close of the year stove weakened and 
sold by the individuals at ten to fifteen cents off. 

This large demand for stove is due to the fact that it 
is 25c. cheaper than chestnut, which, in itself, has obli- 
gated the dealer to push the sale of stove in preference 
to nut. Though it was rumored that the large com- 
panies were considering making the price on both sizes 
alike, nothing developed on these lines. Equalizing the 
prices on these sizes would doubtless revive the old popu- 
larity of nut coal and furthermore it would necessitate 
increasing the price on nut the same amount. 

Egg coal continued to be the stumbling block with the 
individuals during most of the year, selling at 25 to 50c. 
off circular, according to the conditions existing ; through- 
out the entire fall there was no difficulty in securing this 
size from the individual operators at 50c. off. However, 
most of this low-price egg was the Lehigh grade, the free 
burning and Wyoming qualities bringing better prices. 
The large companies, due to their stocking facilities and 
trade connections, easily avoided the predicament the in- 
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dividuals were confronted with to move this long size and 
avoid heavy demurrage charges. 
THE OUTLOOK For 1915 


The anthracite trade can congratulate themselves on 
having passed through the year of 1914, a period of many 
perplexities, with better success than their bituminous 
friends. Only recently, Commissioner Rice, of the Coal 
Merchants’ Association, stated, that from statistics then 
at hand, local retail conditions during the year were the 
best for a long time. With the exception of February 
and March, the retailer at no time experienced any dif- 
ficulty in securing his supply of coal, while prices were 
unusually well maintained and collections very satisfac- 
tory, due to the splendid system adopted by the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. 

The coal trade is very optimistic as to what the new 
year of 1915 will develop. The recent 5 per cent. in- 
crease in freights may possibly help to better conditions 
throughout the country, and while a feeling of uncertain- 
ty prevails as to what effect the continuance of the Eu- 
ropean war will have on the business conditions in this 
country, nevertheless the year 1915 cannot be much worse 
than its predecessor. The possibility of a busy fall and 
winter ought to be in store for us, considering that the an- 
thracite wage agreement of 1912 expires Apr. 1, 1916, and 
a repetition of the winter of 1911 may again develop at 
the close of 1915. 
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SYNOPSIS—In the anthracite market nothing 
sold well but stove, and the demand for it com- 
pelled the making of large quantities of less easily 
salable sizes. It is likely that a readjustment of 
prices may be made with the idea of making this 
size less popular. Both anthracite and bituminous 
markets were distressingly dull and prices low 
most of the year. 





Anthracite Market 


The year just passed might be characterized as one of 
over-production of anthracite, as is witnessed by the fact 
that dealers were constantly well stocked throughout the 
year and the large operators carried heavy reserves. It 
is doubtful if at any other period was this so evident 
as in close of the year 1914. It is understood that the 
gigantic storage facilities of the various companies at 
Hauto, McClellan, Schuylkill Haven, the Amboys and 
Port Richmond are crowded with coal, including fuel of 
almost every size with the possible exception of stove. For 
coal other than of stove size, if the active periods of April 
and May be eliminated, at which time it is always rather 
difficult to supply the demand, there has never been a 
call that could not be immediately supplied. In fact, tak- 
ing the year as a whole, it is doubtful if the steam-size 
market has ever passed through such a season of adver- 
sity. 

THE DELAYED WINTER OF A YEAR AGO 


The months of January and February, which are usu- 
ally considered as two of the best coal-burning months, 
showed business fair, and while there was a good steady 
movement, it was necessary in some quarters to curtail 
the production. This was occasioned by unusually mild 
weather, and it was not until the close of February and 
early March that the temperature fell to anything like 
its normal level. Several heavy snowstorms followed by 
low temperatures temporarily created an active call for 
replenishment of supplies, but as early as the middle of 
February, “individual” operators were creating a mar- 
ket for their output by offerings at the April circular 
or even less. 

The month of March, outside of the flurry early in the 
month, resolved itself into the waiting attitude which 


characterizes the market at this time, and the first of © 


April found the trade good, but rather indifferent in 
marked contrast to its stand in previous years. The re- 
duction of prices on the first of April no longer improves 
the volume of sales as definitely as it did formerly. 

While at that time the operators are well supplied 
with orders, the dealers state that there is a gradual 
falling off in the business from householders, who used 
to take on their supplies at the low prices. For several 
years domestic consumers have had no fear that there 
would be trouble at the mines and consequently they 
have been unwilling to tie up their money in a cellar-full 
of coal that will not be used until the following winter. 
Consequently, during the fall and winter of 1914, the 
requisitions to dealers were coming in one- and two- 
ton orders. 

April and May brought the usual spring reduction, 


putting the business on a better footing, and the demand 
for these two months equalled the output of domestic 
coals. 


SomE Pricr Currine IN THE SUMMER AND FALL 
Montus 


But in the month of June the trade first commenced to 
give indications of what might be expected for the bal- 
ance of the summer. The large operators rigidly cur- 
tailed the production at the mines and, even then, it was 
found necessary to dump much of the output of steam as 
well as some of the domestic sizes, because the demand 
for certain sizes of fuel compelled the operators to mine 
more coal than could be disposed of in its entirety. 
The industrial depression was no doubt largely respon- 
sible for the falling off in the call for small sizes, and 
the individual operators whose facilities for storage were 
small, forced the prices for these sizes to a rather low 
level. 

CoNCESSIONS ON CircULAR PRICES 


The contract prices at the beginning of the year were: 
pea, $2.25; buckwheat, $1.25; rice, 85c., but during the 
summer months, these figures were forced down in some 
cases 25 to 30c. per ton. It was only with the help of 
stove coal that the large operators were able to dispose of 
their other sizes, as in most cases, the “individuals” were 
not hesitating to make concessions from the circular 
price in order to move their product, irrespective of size. 

It was hoped that October and November would prove 
more active than the early fall, but conditions remained 
about the same, and while a considerable tonnage was 
placed, it was only by the most strenuous effort that much 
was accomplished. 

In December the market improved, due to the fact that 
hetter weather conditions prevailed, and the year closed 
with the prospects of good business for the balance of 
‘he winter season. 

Few PREMIUMS OVER CrrCcULAR PRICES IN 1914 

It is doubtful if there ever has been a period during 
the last few years, when the “individuals” have lacked 
the opportunity to sell their output at a premium over the 
so called circular prices, but this chance was not given 
them during the past season. The quiet demand which. 
has existed throughout the year has resulted in little 
premium coal, and the average prices realized will prob- 
ably fall considerably short of the maximum figures re- 
ceived by the large operators for their respective sizes. 

Egg, chestnut and pea have been sold at anywhere from 
15 to 60c. less than the prevailing prices, depending on 
the season of the year, and the smaller sizes were sold in 
some instances at figures that would hardly net the 
freight. Offers of $2 for pea, $1 to $1.15 for buckwheat 
and 65c. for rice, indicate the trend of individual offer- 
ings. 

Tue DemManp For Stove Coat UNBALANCES THE 

INDUSTRY 


A summary of the trade for the year would indicate 
that there has been no size, with the possible exception of 
stove, which has maintained its strength throughout. This 
size has doubtless been the means of moving the other do- 
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mestic sizes. It is not unreasonable to predict that there 
may possibly be a change in the price of this size in the 
beginning of the coal year, or Apr. 1, in an effort to di- 
vert the demand to other sizes. 

The statement below will give some idea of the fluctua- 
tions of the stock on hand at the Tidewater storage points 
and indicates that, despite the demands of winter, these 
stocks show an inclination to increase. 


STOCKS OF ANTHRACITE ON HAND AT TIDEWATER 
STORAGE POINTS 


Month Tons _ Month Tons 

January...... eeeeee 591,000 WONG cc ceeceeneens 514,000 
February..... eae ee 523,000 AUGUGL. cc ncoccnees 582,009 
March. ...ccese e+e 632,000 September ........ 645,000 
PTS | eee eeeee - 453,000 OCtONESr ..6 cccdcesee 745,009 
Wace shee srcee< «++ «485,000 November ........ 811,000 
FONE .occcscen eeeee 004,000 December ........ 800,000 


. 
Bituminous Market 


The year just passed has been disappointing in 
almost every respect. Commencing as it did during the 
month of January and continuing well into February at 
what were considered as abnormal figures, the market re- 
ceded till prices hardly paid for the cost of operation. 
The market continued strong during the first two months 
of the year, but about the first of March, indicated not 
only a substantial decrease in demand, but also in prices. 

It was confidently expected that the threatened strike 
of the miners in the Ohio and western Pennsylvania fields 








SYNOPSIS—Stagnation was the dominant fea- 
ture of the Buffalo market during the year. Only 
about two-fifths as much tron ore was received as 
in 19138, and there was a marked decline in sales 
of coal and coke to Canada. In the anthracite 
trade, conditions were far more satisfactory and 
the year closed with prospects at least normal. 





The dullness that pervaded the Buffalo market well 
back in 1913 in the bituminous and coke trade has con- 
tinued. As a rule, no reports have been received from 
any source that did not complain of decline in demand or 
of factories shutting down. All bituminous coal and 
coke business has stagnated so badly that a report of con- 
ditions, in detail, would fail to discover anything like 
the variety that is common in a normal year’s transac- 
tions. 

In some respects it has been fortunate and in some 
quite the opposite that certain of the leading coal opera- 
tors in Pittsburgh have a way of signifying about Apr. 1 
what they will call the Buffalo price for an indefinite time. 
This forms a foundation to work on, but when prices sag 
and the informal circular remains unchanged, it is not 
easy to say what should be done. 

The only coarse that seemed feasible during the past 
year was to continue the Pittsburgh figures; namely, 
$2.80 for lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for mine- 
run and $2.15 for slack, at which prices the best Pitts- 
burgh coal has always sold to some extent. There has 
been no particular change in the relative market prices 
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would have the effect of instilling activity into the trade, 
but on the contrary, but little interest was shown. This 
was probably due to the fact that the railroads, as well 
as the industrial establishments using this class of fuel, 
had fairly large stocks of coal and were consequently in- 
different to the importunities of salesmen. This condi- 
tion brought prices rapidly to a lower level. From the 
settlement of the differences with the miners, after a con- 
ference of about four weeks, until the first of the year, 
conditions went from bad to worse, and quotations were 
lower than for several years. 


Buyers REFusE To ContTrRACT WITH RESULTS SATISFAC- 
TORY TO THEMSELVES 


Many establishments refused to contract at a fixed fig- 
ure, preferring to buy their requirements on the open 
market, and the judgment of their purchasing agents 
has been justified, for at no one period during the last 
six months, has it been impossible to secure prompt ship- 
ments, at prices considerably less than the contracts of- 
fered. The medium grades of coal are now offered at 
from 90c. to $1 at the mines, with the better grades from 
30 to 35ce. more than these figures, and the most opti- 
mistic see little room for improvement in the near future. 
Altogether, the past year has not been profitable for 
the bituminous operators, and more than one will find 
that he has lost money. 





of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Valley coals, the latter run- 
ning from 20 to 30c. lower than Pittsburgh for prepared 
sizes, all slack selling about on a par. 

There has been no change in the number of blast fur- 
naces in this district, though some of them have not been 
active of late. The amount of iron ore received here by 
lake during the season of 1914 was 2,770,000 tons, as 
against 5,200,000 tons in 1913, which tells the smelting 
story pretty -vell. 

The decline in the demand for coal from Canada has 
been greater during the year than from the Buffalo terri- 
tory in our own country. Canada has for some time been 
suffering from land booms and the war has affected the 
Dominion much more than it has the United States. Buf- 
falo sells a large part of its coal in Canada and was con- 
sequently materially affected by the changed conditions. 

There are no figures available showing the amount of 
coal, either anthracite or bituminous received in Buffalo, 
but the estimate of 6,250,000 net tons of anthracite and 
7,500,000 tons of bituminous, has probably not been ex- 
ceeded. Of this amount, about 1,600,000 tons of an- 
thracite and 3,000,000 tons of bituminous, as well as 475,- 
600 tons of coke are annually exported to Canada, which 
sufhcicatly indicates the importance of the Canadian trade 
to Buffalo. 

The anthracite trade has been satisfactory for the 
most part and the outlook for it at the close of the year 
is fully up to the normal. There has been practically no 
change in the Buffalo situation during 1914. In the 
former year several independent anthracite companies lo- 
cated branch offices here. These are still doing business 
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and local bituminous shippers have continued their an- 
thracite sales, so that the trade appears to have been 
kept up. The indepnedent anthracite price has not late- 
ly been at a premium, though sometimes during the pre- 
vious year it was easy to obtain 50c. or so extra on prompt 
shipments. 

Lake shipments of anthracite closed on Dec. 9. The 
amount shipped, according to the custom-house record, 
being 4,386,226 net tons. The amount for the season 
of 1913 was 5,033,696 tons, which was the largest in the 
history of the trade. It is likely that there is as much coal 
on Upper-Lake docks now as there was a year ago. 

The Hampton Roads Piers in 

1914 


By J. W. BuntiInG* 





SYNOPSIS—The Norfolk & Western Ry. in- 
creased its dumpings 400,000 tons but apparently 
the two other roads made no gains. The activity 
of the shipments to Italy and the establishment of 
trade with Greece were the principal developments 
of the year. New facilities for handling were put 
in operation. 





The year now closing has seen great activity at Hamp- 
ton Roads, as well as many improvements for the prompt 
handling of both cargo and bunker vessels. Early in the 
year the large steel pier of the Norfolk & Western Ry. 
was completed at Lamberts Point and almost immediately 
great improvement was noticed in the rapidity with which 
vessels were dispatched on calling there. This pier has 
made numerous records for heavy dumpings, such as 872 
cars in the space of 24 hr. It had hardly been working 
six months when the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. completed its 
dumping facilities at Newport News. With these piers 
and those of the Virginian Ry. at Sewalls Point, Hamp- 
ton Roads is now in position to lead the world in the 
dumping of coal into all classes of vessels. 

Prices Were Hien gust arrer THE WAR Broke Our 

There have been constant changes in the prices of the 
various grades of coal handled out of Hampton Roads 
and while it is difficult to arrive at a definite average price 
for the year a fair estimate would be about $2.80 to 
$2.85 for New River and Pocahontas run-of-mine and 
$2.60 to $2.65 for high-volatile coal. There have been 
times, of course, when prices have gone considerably above 
these quotations especially just at the outbreak of the 
European war when some of the suppliers were quoting as 
high as $3.10 per ton on New River and Pocahontas, al- 
though it is not believed that any great amount of coal 
was sold at this figure. 

The South American market since the beginning of 
the war in Europe has been a large buyer of coals from 
Hampton Roads, although there now appears to be some 
falling off in the demand from this source. This is no 
doubt due to the buyers not having used the supply which 
they took in early in the fall and the prospects are that 
they will again be drawing heavily from this market dur- 
ing the beginning of the new year. 

It was hoped that 1914 shipments would show an in- 
crease over 1913 of at least one million tons but from 
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statistics now obtainable it appears that the figures for 
the two years will not be markedly different though, per- 
haps, there will be a gain of about 300,000 tons for 1914. 

The European war undoubtedly caused some gain in 
the export movement during certain months but at the 
same time there was also some reduction in the coast- 
wise movement for factory and other use in New Eng- 
land. September was a record month for heavy dumpings 
at this port, the quantity of export coal during that month 
amounting to about 50 per cent. of the whole movement 
which is unusual for Hampton Roads. The total dump- 
ings for September were 1,271,772 tons; August came 
second, 1,108,539 tons being shipped during that month. 

An explosion in the Eccles mines of the New River 
field during April greatly reduced the output from that 
region for some weeks and to some extent helped to cut 
down the total movement for the year. 


CoaL SHIPPED To ITALY, GREECE, Norway, SWEDEN 
AND THE CANARIES 


Large orders have been placed at Hampton Roads 
ports by foreign buyers all through the year, the most 
notable, no doubt, being those from Italy and Greece. 
Coal has for many years moved in large quantities to the 
Italian market but there has been little demand from 
Greece until the present year when contract was made 
for furnishing this market with about 100,000 tons. 
Until the outbreak of the war there was a growing de- 
mand from Austria but under present conditions this has 
been entirely cut off. Norway and Sweden have also 
taken some few cargoes. Some coal has also been shipped 
to the Canary Islands. This is not usual, though they 
had bought coal in the United States before whenever 
there was a difficulty in getting it from England or 
Wales. 

There seems to be a decided difference of opinion 
among the various coal suppliers as regard the South 
American market and although inquiries for large quan- 
tities have been made at different times there have been 
no reports of any very large contracts being closed and 
so far as can be learned such coal as has moved to the 
South American countries has been sold mostly in one- or 
two-cargo lots. 

There was much disappointment at Hampton Roads 
when the contract for supplying the U. S. Government 
was awarded. Heretofore, practically all or at least the 
best part of this business was handled here but under the 
present arrangement shippers at the Northern ports were 
awarded a large share of this business. While practic- 
ally all the supplies at Hampton Roads were assigned 
some business at the same time they did not receive as 
large a percentage as in previous years. 


Over A Mityion Tons per Monti Loapep AT PIErs 


There have been five months, viz.: March, April, May, 
August and September, when the total shipments 
amounted to more than one million tons per month and 
up to Dec. 1 there were only two months where the dump- 
ings fell below 925,000 tons. Of the total dumpings dur- 
ing eleven months the Norfolk & Western Ry. has moved 
within about 100,000 tons of the combined movement of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio and Virginian Railways. With- 
out taking into consideration the dumpings for December, 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. on Nov. 30 was within about 
20,000 tons of its yearly movement for 1913. After 




















































































change took place. 
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the balance of the month’s business will be their gain for 
the year and this should amount to at least 400,000 tons. 
The outlook, however, for the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Virginian Railways is not so bright and it is not antici- 
pated at this time that either of these roads will have 





By W. 
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deducting this tonnage from their December movement 





made any gain over their 1913 movement from this port. 

Taking the year 1914 as a whole it has hardly come up 

to the expectations of the shippers from Hampton Roads 

but there is some satisfaction in knowing that even with 

conditions entirely different from the previous year there 

will be a gain of at least a quarter of a million tons. 
& 





dl Tonnage at 
luring 1914 


R. Hloucu 





SYNOPSIS—A year of uncertainty has been 
passed. A flat industrial situation strongly af- 
fected the bituminous trade. Anthracite opera- 
tions were, however, firmer. In face of the fact 
that railroads showed a big falling off in general 
tonnage, 1914 was a banner year in the export 
movement of fuel from Baltimore. 





A twelvemonth on the whole unsatisfactory, a period 
of poor demand and poor prices, a time of general uncer- 
tainty, closed with December. Whatever its causes a 
deepening feeling of depression swept over the industrial 
world here, as in other parts of the country, in January 
und February of 1914. Every effort was made by oper- 
ators, shippers and dealers in general to stand firm. Jan- 
uary contracts were entered into in good form despite the 
growing depression. The previous summer and early fall 
bad seen a boom period in the coal trade—a period when 
the Great Lake region had taken the largest tonnage in 
its history and when other sections had been clamoring 
for fuel almost at any price at times. It was felt gener- 
ally that things would brighten up, and in evidence of 
good faith along that line not a few contracts were en- 
tered into at better figures than at the same time the 
previous year. 

Good times failed to materialize by the time that the 
general contracting season in April approached, however. 
Rate-decision delay and other causes were attributed for 
the growing business depression, but the fact remained 
that the coal trade had difficulty in maintaining contract 
rates on the old basis in not a few cases. 

Things dragged, tonnage movement going from bad 
to worse, until “the great European war suddenly sprang 
into existence in July. Then followed even greater un- 
certainty. Some held that business, and through it the 
coal trade, would be further demoralized; others that it 
would be a stimulus to American manufacturing. Sep- 
tember saw a rush of export coal from this port; a rush 
that rolled close to 130,000 tons for the one month, and 
many thought these figures might be maintained. But 
the drop came again, and the year went out with the ex- 
port trade about on a normal basis. 

A feature of the early months of the year was the fact 
that many coal-property developments were made in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky. Several 
local concerns were rushing development plans despite the 
decreasing demand. All seemed to feel that a resumption 
was coming. After mid-summer, however, a decided 
Development was largely stopped, and 
't soon became apparent that the market was over-stocked 


on soft coals even with the old production basis. Prices 
kept sliding. The last month of the year saw West Vir- 
ginia gas coals selling generally below the dollar mark. 
Steam coals were on the same level. In Pennsylvania 
and Maryland similar conditions prevailed .for the less 
desirable grades. Best coals were to be had by the trade 
at the mines at about $1.35. In order to keep up organ- 
ization great quantities of fuel were disposed of at less 
than actual production cost. Cancellation of contracts 
during October and November proved most demoralizing. 
All in all it was one of the worst fall and early winter 
periods in the history of the bituminous trade. 

Anthracite dealers had the same experience in a meas- 
ure with industrial coals. 

A bright spot was the export trade. While the govern- 
ment in November ordered that no more official export 
figures be given out at the close of monthly periods, 
is learned that the total exports were approximately 966,- 
600 tons over the local piers. This is a gain of nearly 
100,000 tons over the export total of 1913. Italy, Cuba, 
Argentina, Mexico, Egypt, Greece and Spain, in the 
erder named, were the largest takers of export coal. 
sreece and Argentina were to a considerable extent virgin 
territory, the coals being shipped to displace Welsh coals 
used formerly. 

Most of this export coal came here over the Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R., showing one of the few features of gain by 
that road. On general coal haulage the Baltimore & Ohio 
totaled approximately 33,000, 000 tons in 1914, against 
35,000,000 the previous year, thus sustaining a loss of 
2,000,000 tons. 

The Baltimore & Ohio handled a total of a little more 
than 3,000,000 tons of fuel over the local piers—Curtis 
Bay and Locust Point—in 1914. This included nearly 
1,000,000 tons of export coal, bunker fuels, and the gen- 
eral harbor delivery trade as differentiated from the all- 
rail deliveries at local yards. The Western Maryland 
R.R. handled approximately 600,000 tons and the North- 
ern Central about 300,000 over the piers during the year, 
as far as can be ascertained from unofficial figures. It is 
estimated that the Northern Central sent to this city ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 tons additional for all-rail deliv- 
ery, mostly anthracite coal, and the Baltimore & Ohio 
about the same amount all-rail fuel, the larger portion 
being bituminous. This would bring the local total for 
all kinds of fuel, export, bunker both foreign and domes- 


tic, harbor delivery and all-rail close to the 6,000,000-ton 
mark. 

There is one feature worth mentioning in summing up 
1914—the trade enters 1915 confidently. 
the worst period is now over. 


All feel that 
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The 1914 Export Coal Trade 


By F. R. WapLEIGH 





SYNOPSIS—The year 1914 was one of consider- 
able importance in the American coal-export trade. 
A large tonnage has been shipped to Mediterra- 
nean countries which have heretofore taken little, 
if any, American fuel. Scarcity of ships avai- 
able, high and fluctuating freight rates, and un- 
satisfactory banking and financial conditions es- 
pecially in South America have combined to lessen 
the volume of coal exported during the latter part 
of the year. 





The year 1914 is one that is likely to be long remem- 
bered by all persons interested in the exportation of coal 
For purposes of comparison it is advisable to divide our 
coal exports for both 1913 and 1914 into two six-month 
periods, as conditions before and after the European war 
was declared were entirely different. 

Under normal conditions, as they existed at the close 
of 1913, the outlook was favorable to a considerable in- 
crease in our coal exports, especially in the Mediterranean 
countries. In Italy, actual contracts for quite large ton- 
nages had been closed, principally for Hampton Roads 
and Baltimore coals, while a small but steady and increas- 
ing business was going on with South America. 

This increased business is shown by the following table 
of coal exports: 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL FOR THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1913 AND 1914—FROM HAMPTON ROADS, 
PHILADELPHIA AND BALTIMORE 

Long Tons 





Country 1913 1914 Increase 

LS 1 ere eee 173,411 505,162 
CD iid occ de was wERS OER ERC 16,145 40,922 
PRMNIRNEAD 5 5.55. io s-srg bee Beis Gre drew es AIR wT 30,298 19,892 
NNN said pschip ep & rd This OEE me re) oe 86,420 38,961 
Spain... ... cc... c ccc e cece cece e eee 37,270 38,665 
OMNI 5164s cre Sarchrwy a new: ha WS he w REE ce 58,137 69,796 
eo cara ia ga ena dice) he arn ated ene 114,204 98,430 
RIN Sip is 6p es es a wri ae a ,001 26,591 
OOTNANIDS 65.6560 S46 so aes Saas 27,728 94,721 
se es a a reer o_o 33,804 

Se 692,293 532,605 
West Indies............ 277,831 274,727 
Mexico. 187,742 61,786 
Central America. 36,106 36,133 
Total (including other countries 3). 2,397,301 2,477,542 170,241 

To 1913 1914 

en ee eee a 401,681 713,398 
eS RNBINANE oo sd caine WI te barre we 212,933 253,546 
West Indies, 
C. America, 
TTT ET COTTE 1,193,952 905,251 


The decrease in the last group is due entirely to the dis- 
turbed condition in Mexico and a decreased consumption 
in Cuba. 

To Canada, the largest buyer of our coal, exports, for 
various reasons, showed a marked decrease, as shown 
below. 

U. 8S. EXPORTS TO CANADA, FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1913 AND§1914 


Anthracite Bituminous 
1913 1914 1913 1914 


1,972,613 1,776,554 5,460,324 3,489,581 
The last six months of the year have shown a consid- 
erable increase in our export coal trade, due largely to 
war conditions. This increase was not as great as would 
have been the case had ships been available; financial 


difficulties, terms of payment, etc., have deterred export- 
ers from taking orders they were actually offered. 

The temporary stopping of British coal exports brought 
in a flood of inquiries and orders for U. S. coals, but as 


soon as British coals were allowed to go forward, inquiries 
dropped off, especially as shipping rates from this coun- 
try advanced at the same time and vessels became scarce. 

The fact that there have been ample supplies of Brit- 
ish coals available for export at all times since the ex- 
port embargo was removed, has undoubtedly kept down 
our foreign sales. The prices of British coals were not 
raised, indeed they have actually been lowered on some 
of the best known coals. 

Statistics of our exports are at hand only to Oct. 31 
and these not in detail. For the first four months of the 
second period of the years under consideration, exports 
are as given below: 


U. 8S. EXPORTS, BITUMINOUS COAL, JULY 1, to OCT. 31, 1913-1914 


Destination 1913 1914 
RU ERNIB ER fey nc). os NON Sek Glleh el Rh crates LOL AE 34,149 113,183 
NMRA Ec oe cals oss ces ws aoe a eas ee RE lnc ree 126,895 137,023 
MOORMAN, 6 65506 5: or aks ore larisiiaaneiccs Caio alee 38,015 

UR ct tte 8 ta, bhnan steal OR he whee) Seal SAA Aroma ne mee mtonerss 419,300 375,719 
PRG EE INIINOS ooo ais aiaiolotirenens renter ae ee 246,429 235,440 
BW MIMANOD 2 505 cdo a 5h grote algseiaibte FV oe Ale Ho wom eta tbe oO 229,520 227,479 


Other countries... 0.0... 0006- 416,379 
U. S. EXPORTS TO CANADA, JULY 1 to OCT. 31, 1913-1914 


Anthracite Bituminous 
1913 1914 1913 1914 


1,567,723 1,575,015 6,202,145 4,731,886 

It will be seen from the above that our exports to 
“other countries,” under which are included all Euro- 
pean countries and Chile, show an increase, during the 
four months of 100 per cent.; most of this increase is in 
shipments to Italy, notwithstanding high freights. 

For the first six months of the year prices as quoted 
on the market, varied but little, from $2.80 to $3 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, for New River and Pocahontas. At 
Philadelphia, good steam coals were quoted at from $2.60 
to $2.75 f.o.b. Baltimore coals were from $1.10 to $1.75 
f.o.b. mines. 

These prices generaly have varied little throughout the 
year, until recently. The U. 8S. Navy contract, closed in 
June, was at prices of $2.83 f.o.b. Hampton Roads and 
$2.65 f.o.b. Philadelphia. The Panama R.R. contract was 
just awarded to a Pocahontas shipper at $2.70 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads; other bids on Pocahontas and New 
River coals were from $2.75 to $2.85 f.o.b.; Pennsylvania 
coals at $2.65 f.o.b. Philadelphia. Some Pocahontas & 
New River coals for export were sold as low as $2.70 
f.o.b., with commissions included. 


FREIGHTS ON COAL 


To cover the variation in ocean freights and the causes 
for the great changes that took place would require more 
space than is available. 

During the first part of the year freights were normal, 
with a downward tendency. The variations in charter- 
ing prices throughout the year is shown in the following 
table: 

FREIGHT RATES DURING 1914 


Destination Jan. Mar May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Buenos Aires $3.64 $3.40 $3.28 $3.28 $3.16 $5.60 $4.86 $4.13 $4.01 $5.83 


Rio de Janei- 
MO vcs ccins 3.76 3.64 3.40 3.03 2.92 5.84 5.46 22 4.13 6.07 


Alexandria.. 3.40 3.16 2.92 2.92 2.55 
Genoa and 
Naples.... 2.92 2.67 2.43 2.24 2.43 5.42 3.03 4.86 4.86 


The last month of the year witnessed an unexampled 
rise in freights, the latest available quotations being as 


: 
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follows, on Dec. 22: To Buenos Aires, $6.07; Rio Janeiro, 
$5.50; Genoa and Naples, $8.40. 

The scarcity of vessels for coal cargoes has induced 
the offer of high rates to the coastwise coal transporta- 
tion companies for the use of their colliers; it has also 
brought about the entrance of schooners, usually engaged 
in coastwise traffic, into the export trade. 

Some of the principal events affecting our export coal 
trade during 1914 may be chronicled as follows: 

The completion of the two largest coal piers in the 
world, on Hampton Roads, has added greatly to our fa- 
cilities for handling tidewater coal. 

The European war, with its upsetting of all calcula- 
tions, but with the assured effect of increasing our coal ex- 
ports and expanding our markets. 

The greatly increased interest of our coal companies in 
the export trade and its possibilities, as shown by the 
numerous investigators and salesmen sent out, as well as 
by the formation of at least one large company to handle 
export business. 

The first avowed efforts of the U. S. Government’s 
technical departments to assist our export coal trade; 
the opening of the Panama Canal; and the appointment 
of commercial attache’s to six of our foreign embassies. 

Worth noting also is the recently closed contract of the 
Egyptian State Railways for 120,000 tons of Welsh col- 
liery screened ordinaries at $4 per metric ton (2204 lb.) 
f.o.b. (which at present freight rates, would be about 
$8.75 delivered); 60,000 tons of Fairmont double 
screened 114-in. coal at $7.28 per ton delivered, 5000 tons 
of Island Creek (W. Va.) 144-in. coal at $6.68 per ton 


fo 


Pittsburghh Coal and 
arkets im 191. 


V. 





Coke 1 





SYNOPSIS—The year just past was, so far as 
concerned the coal market, the worst for a long 
time. With mines working far below capacity con- 
cessions from circular prices were frequent and 
heavy. The curtailment in the production of pig 
iron and steel products was reflected in a reduced 
coke output and unprofitable prices. Both coal and 
coke would recewe a pronounced stimulus from a 
revival in the iron industry. 





Throughout the Pittsburgh coal district the year 1914 
was by all odds the worst for some time, presenting a 
sharp contrast with 1913, which was a season of heavy 
production and quite satisfactory prices. In 1914 prices 
were altogether unsatisfactory and the tonnage was light, 
the output being between 50 and 60 per cent. of nominal 
capacity, though probably less than 50 per cent. of that 
which could be produced with all physical conditions sat- 
isfactory. 

The main cause for the coal trade being thus depressed 
was the poor industrial situation. The steel mills, upon 


which the Pittsburgh coal district largely depends for 
custom, did not operate at an average capacity of more 
than 60 per cent. during the year, while railroad consump- 
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and 5000 tons of New River coal at $6.80, delivered. 

On the basis of present freights, it is not likely that the 

U. S. shippers will make any profit on these shipments. 
On the whole, 1914 has been a most important year 


to U. 8. coal exporters. The year’s events have taught 
them much needed lessons regarding foreign markets for 
coal, the selling competition, the competitive coals and 
the needs and business methods of foreign countries; all 
this in addition to actual increases in tonnage that are 
likely to be permanent. 

What effect the continuance of the European war will 
have on our coal exports is problematical. At present, 
Great Britain, our strongest competitor, has more than 
ample coal and labor to meet all demands both for home 
and export. 

We cannot compete on anything like equal terms as to 
price, with the British coals, as long as ocean freights re- 
main as they are now, with rates from Cardiff to Genoa 
at about $3.83 per ton as against about $8 from the U. S.; 
Cardiff to Buenos Aires $3.90; from U. S. $6. 

Numerous inquiries for bids on large tonnages of ex- 
port coal have been received since the beginning of the 
war; most of them turned out to be merely inquiries and 
led to no actual business. 

However, our foreign coal shipments could have been 
largely increased had our exporters been willing to make 
delivered prices or to have given long credits; the lack of 
satisfactory banking and collection facilities were ample 
reasons for their unwillingness, together with the reported 
financial conditions in most of the foreign countries need- 
ing fuel, especially South America. 


Connellsville 








LuTy 


tion was materially curtailed and the Lake demand was 
altogether unsatisfactory. 

For the low prices ruling in 1914 there was a contribu- 
tory cause, namely, the settlement of the mining scale 
without a cessation of operations when consumers had ex- 
pected a suspension. This, of course, did not alter the 
amount of coal produced or consumed in the year, but it 
upset a market that was already weak, so badly that no 
definite recovery occurred throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

In 1914 a suspension was likewise expected, and stocks 
were laid in against it, but in addition to the settlement 
being reached four days before the termination of the 
old scale an arrangement was made whereby the miners 
were to remain at work during the taking of the referen- 
dum vote. As late as the beginning of September some 
operators were still attributing the light market demand 
to the fact that the stocks laid in prior to Apr. 1 had not 
been entirely consumed. 

Nor did the anticipation of a suspension cause any 
particularly strong market during the period when stocks 
were being accumulated. The year opened with circular 
prices at 90c. for slack; nut, $1.15; mine-run, $1.30; 
34-in., $1.40; 114-in., $1.50, with a 10c. concession to 
dealers on screened coal, but these prices were frequently 
cut. In February the cutting became more pronounced 
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and even in March the market was not altogether steady. 
In the first two months mining operations were at 50 
to 60 per cent. of capacity, while in March they did not 
much exceed 75 per cent. In April demand was so light 
that operations dropped to an average of less than 50 
per cent. and the only hope of the operators lay in the 
Lake trade. 

This opened quite inauspiciously, little coal moving 
in May, and not much more in June. Month by month 
there was hope of an increase, as the Northwest was tak- 
ing but little more than half as much coal as in the pre- 
vious season, but navigation ended earlier than usual and 
with no better movement in its second half than in its 
first. Prices on Lake coal were all low. 


LAKE CoAL SHIPMENTS IN 1914 


Shipments of coal to the Lakes in 1914 amounted to 
about 23,000,000 tons, a decrease of about 6,000,000 tons 
from 1913. The Pittsburgh district furnished 49 per 
cent. of the total, Ohio falling far behind its usual pro- 
portion, on account of the deadlock on system of wage 
payment. 

The 1914 shipments, as compiled on excellent author- 
ity, with some minor estimates, were as follows, in tons 
of 2000 Ib.: 





Cargo Fuel Total 
Pittsburgh district ........ 10,427,000 768,000 11,195,000 
Other Pennsylvania districts 423,000 13,000 436, 
WOSt VIFHBINIA «<2 c00500008 8,841,000 265,000 9,106,000 
SRN 5 sour neS sean esse es 1,263,000 100,000 1,363,000 
MUIR avs s8es asses 886,000 9,000 895,000 
cht) eee et 21,842,000 1,154,000 22,996,000 


The estimates made refer chiefly to the light shipments 
in December, mostly for winter storage. 

Even before the Lake-shipping season closed $1.15 for 
mine-run was a high price, obtained only occasionally 
for the best grades of gas coal, but the cessation of Lake 
shipments did not demoralize the market to the extent 
that might have been expected, evidently for the reason 
that the limit had already been reached. Mine opera- 
tions were reduced, and in the last two months of the 
year did not average more than about 40 per cent. of ca- 
pacity. 

Tow extremely bad the market situation was is illus- 
trated by the so called “circular prices” announced late 
in the year. In 1912 the price announcement occurred 
Nov. 4, while in 1913 it was made on Oct. 1. The circu- 
lar price for 1912 was $1.15 for mine-run, an advance to 
$1.2214 being announced in April, after the wage in- 
crease, while the fall circular carried an advance to $1.30. 
The announcement of Oct. 1, 1913, was of a 10c. advance 
to $1.40, but this increase did not hold even for a day. 
The circular price for 1914 was therefore $1.30, but it 
was scarcely obtained even in March. About Nov. 10 
one of the larger operators made a price announcement 
of 85c. for slack, $1.05 for nut and slack, $1.15 for nut, 
$1.20 for mine-run, $1.30 for 34-in. and $1.40 for 1144- 
in., at the same time openly quoting 5c. a ton discount 
for prompt lots. These prices did not obtain, however, 
other operators preferring to maintain the figment of the 
old circular prices until such time as the market should 
improve and it might be possible to name prices that 
would be somewhat remunerative and would have a chance 
of being held. 

Much of the Pittsburgh district coal that goes to near- 
by consumers is controlled by long-term contracts, the 
price being based on the mining rate. In the two largest 
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contracts it is understood the rate with the present min- 
ing scale would be $1.1214, but while these contracts are 
supposed to be exceptionally favorable to the buyers it 
is doubtful whether in 1914 the shipments to other con- 
sumers, who buy from time to time, averaged much 
higher in price. 


CoNNELLSVILLE COKE 


Connellsville coke production in 1914 was light, while 
the prices realized were unsatisfactory. The output was 
about 14,000,000 tons, or the smallest since 1904, with the 
single exception of 1908. The average price realized was 
also the lowest since 1904 with the exceptions of 190% 
and 1911. 

As explained in this review a year ago, many of the 
Connellsville operations are heavily bonded, and in order 
to meet sinking-fund and interest charges a consider- 
able portion of the price realized on coke must be set 
aside. The prices obtainable in 1914 did not, as a rule, 
provide sufficient margin for this purpose, and a curious 


CONNELLSVILLE COKE STATISTICS FOR 1914* 





1914 Merchant _ Furnace Total Shipments 
Week Ending Production Production Production Cars Tons 

Jan. 163.....5: 49,803 62,131 111,934 2,952 109,912 
RS | | Seeman 94,310 166,360 260,670 7,114 258,459 
eS aera 95,852 172,505 268,357 7,286 264,784 
OS | eee 104,595 186,460 291,055 7,982 290,586 
pe ere 99,110 201,945 301,055 8,203 298,541 
LS Sie ere 97,720 207,255 304,975 8,346 303,852 
he Cee 101,290 198,960 300,250 8,230 300,301 
oe | re 102,020 201,140 303,160 8,884 324,170 
POO: Bs oscncces 108,390 205,480 313,870 9, 341,784 
Oa Sere 119,540 226,150 345,690 10,562 383,842 
ES | eee 122,805 230,600 353,405 10,410 377,045 
i es 126,780 237,300 364,080 10,167 369,530 
oe - e 127,507 232,511 360,018 9,587 347,490 
PR scons toaa.s 131,480 224,840 356,320 9,712 348,950 
CRS | era 130,750 223,975 354,725 9,695 348,411 
1 a | re 126,600 208,055 334,655 9,059 325,545 
ree 125,452 188,305 313,757 8,628 310,209 
a a rrr 122,960 182,650 305,610 8,613 309,439 
Sere 116,185 195,915 312,100 7,987 291,166 
Te | ee 113,990 180,725 294,715 7,555 275,830 
ST) ae 107,390 150,240 257,630 7,572 276,072 
2 | ee 105,04 138,980 244,028 6,950 252,437 

aero 108,629 134,980 243,609 6,921 a 
SSS ee 110,375 149,240 259,615 6, 253,352 
Ce | nee 108,115 154,460 262,575 ,09 260,265 
PAM 8 66 x0 40 0 0: 107,943 153,610 261,553 7,366 270,397 
Be eee 110,182 149,070 259,252 7,407 272,902 
11 ge |, aia neem 109,215 155,390 264,605 6,946 257,107 
De | er 114,545 153,655 268,200 7,015 258,762 
“Be 116,650 151,640 268,290 7,253 267,361 
RS eer 112,605 156,970 269,575 7,238 269,591 
a eee ener 108,840 155,230 264, 7,277 269,968 
Ge) See er 103,780 153,560 257,340 7,027 260,490 
2 er 97,700 161,965 259,665 7,370 273,397 
CO rer 94,695 164,988 259,683 7,112 64,113 
USS Ee 98,425 169,445 267,870 G 270,310 
LC® 2 eee 88,805 162,150 250,955 6,921 255,865 
oe a 79,870 163,825 243,695 6,915 256,537 
ee 84,901 162,320 247,221 6,693 248,066 
CS: eee 89,897 159,255 249,152 6, 253,852 
0s) a | a 84,590 161,520 246,110 6,601 244,593 
i Be. by aan aa 86,249 151,480 237,729 6,358 236,109 
ue ,, Sareea 86,779 142,740 229,519 5,771 214,132 
Co Ae | rere 79,634 126,330 205,964 5,596 207,004 
ae: Ce eer 82,629 128,925 211,554 5,493 203,743 
SC ie TE a ee ree 80,989 125,325 206,314 5,670 210,387 
lO. ae 86,709 114,095 200,804 5,370 200,022 
Ufc ce ee 86,859 92,580 179,439 ,760 176,749 
DBC. Becks ce ce 89,335 106,240 195,575 5,299 196,157 
LS 0 are 89,720 106,555 196,275 5,408 200,058 
LL | Saree 94,120 104,413 198,533 5,085 188,049 
ee 91,44 116,685 208,130 5, 207,280 
Dec. 28-31...... 78,156 98,348 176,504 4,480 165,824 
TOCGAB 5.558650 5,391,962 8,609,473 14,001,435 383,961 14,075,638 


*Fiom the ‘‘Weekiy Courier.” 


feature of the trade was that many of the producers who 
most needed revenue refused to sell at going prices and 
thus had particularly light operations, with the result that 
their financial showings must have been extremely poor. 
Little is publicly known of their financial statements or 
operations, but there is room for conjecture that there 
were many defaults in interest payments. A few oper- 
ating companies have been definitely forced to the wall, 
being bought out by the bondholders. 

There are other Connellsville operations that were early 
in the field, buying their coal acreage at relatively low 
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prices and making such profits in their early years as wipe 
out all obligations and leave them as net gain whatever 
margin there may be between the bare cost of production 
and the selling price. To such producers the year 1914 
made quite profitable returns. 

Late in December, 1913, some contracts for the first 
half of 1914 were closed at $2, a price higher than it 


had been thought would be obtained. Many consumers 
refused to pay this amount, and bought prompt coke from 
time to time to tide them over, eventually striking a 
lower. average than $2. In June a distinct improvement 
in the steel trade caused a burst of confidence among 
buyers, and a few made contracts for the second half 
at $2. Others decided to buy from month to month, a 
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course which later events made eminently satisfactory to 
them. Many of the contracts made for 1914 were not 
fully carried out, as they were the familiar requirement 
contracts, deliveries being based upon whether the fur- 
nace ran or not, and as pig-iron production was greatly 
curtailed the furnaces that had paid the highest prices for 
coke were the ones most likely to blow out. 

While the prices realized were quite unsatisfactory to 
the heavily bonded operations, these requiring as a rule $2 
or more in order to show a profit, prices at no time in 
1914 were as low as they were in some previous years. 
Prompt coke usually sells at a lower price than contract 
coke. During the first half of 1914 prompt coke aver- 
aged fully $1.85, in the third quarter $1.70 and in the 
fourth quarter $1.60. Much lower prices for prompt 
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furnace coke have frequently obtained, the market for 
several months in 1909 being $1.40 to $1.45, while the 
same level was held early in 1911. Toward the close of 
that year some contracts were made for a six-month per- 
iod at $1.55 and $1.60, so that coke prices in 1914, while 
low, were not extremely so. 

Some allowance should be made for the fact that a gen- 
eral wage advance was made early in 1913, so that costs 
were higher in 1914 than in earlier years. However, 
while the leading coke interest, the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
a subsidiary of the Steel Corporation, adhered to the ad- 
vanced wage scale, several of the merchant operators made 


Dotted line indicates one temperature curve 
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reductions early in the year, and the supply of labor was 
so plentiful that they experienced practically no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining men to work at lower rates than were 
being paid at the majority of plants. 

Toward the close of 1914 there was a general contract- 
ing movement for the new year, the regular basis being 
$1.75, but in several instances there were slight cuts from 
this figure, still leaving the average of all contracts above 
$1.70. Nearly all the furnaces depending upon Con- 
nellsville coke purchased a supply during this period, ex- 
cept those that were out of blast—a very considerable pro- 
portion. These, of course, could not buy at the going 
market as it was recognized that they would not blow in 
unless general conditions greatly improved, in which event 
the coke would be worth more money. 


Coal-Trade Conditions in Cleve- 





By A. 





SY NOPSIS—The season opened under fairly pro- 
pitious circumstances. During the summer, how- 
ever, Lake tonnage was decidedly less than in the 
previous year. At the present time manufacturing 
has been to a considerable extent resumed and mar- 
ket conditions are more favorable. 





One year ago the coal trade in Cleveland and along the 
Great Lakes was closing a prosperous year. Prices had 
been profitable and shipping he.l been large. But under 
it all there was a feeling that the best had passed and 
the coming season would not be the “boom year” that 
1913 had been. 

Factories were running short of new work and an open 
winter was cutting into the business of the docks at all 
Upper Lake ports. By the time Lake shippers were ready 
to buy their 1914 requirements the markets were off and 
Lake coal sold at 10 to 15 cents below the prices of 1913. 
Although the central competitive states, Ohio, Indiana 


during 1914 
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and Illinois, and western Pennsylvania were likely to stop 
producing temporarily while a wage contract was being 
drawn there was no anxiety over the supply of coal. The 
Upper Lake ports were so well stocked with fuel carried 
over that it was not likely there would be any need of 
new coal until June or July. At that time the local mar- 
ket was not using more than 60 per cent. of its normal 
requirements. 

During the winter of 1913-1914 shippers had loaded 
vessels with close to 500,000 tons of coal and this was 
available at the opening of navigation, Apr. 15, should 
there be any necessity to rush it to the Northwest. It 
turned out that this storage was not needed until late in 
the season and in the latter part of October a cargo of 
Hocking loaded in the winter was delivered. 

April, May, June and July shipments of Lake coal were 
much smaller than in 1913. In August, bituminous fuel 
going to Lake Superior passed the 2,000,000-ton mark 
for the first and only time during the season, while in 
1913 these same docks received more than 2,000,000 tons 
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during each of the five mid-summer months. Anthracite 
shipments showed large losses in April, May, August, 
September and October. 

Based on the shipments of 1913 with scattered data for 
1914, the Lake movement of bituminous coal, bunker and 
cargo, during the past year aggregated 21,850,000 tons, a 
decrease as compared with 1913 of 22.85 per cent. An- 
thracite shipments show a loss of 19.5 per cent., or an 
aggregate traffic of 4,052,000 tons. 

The West Virginia Lake business is expected to show 
the smallest relative loss. None of the Ohio fields began 
shipping until mid-summer and shipments then were con- 
fined to Cambridge and Hocking. The No. 8 field of 
Ohio did not ship a pound of new coal in 1914. When 
No. 8 operators saw they could not expect to sell in the 
Lake market, they went to West Virginia and bought for 
their trade. This helped West Virginia to hold up better 
than Pittsburgh. 

The large amount of coal left over on the Lake docks 
made it possible to restock them early in the fall. This 
precluded the necessity of paying extra freight to have 
boats deliver cargoes in late November and early Decem- 
ber. Less than a half-dozen steamers received extra 
freight rates. A few cargoes of hard coal were moved in 
December at an advance of 10c. a ton and a few of 
the smaller docks on Lake Michigan paid a like advance, 
but boat owners were glad to get cargoes of coal at the 
contract rate regardless of the lateness of the season. 

Independently of either the rate for mining proffered 
in the No. 8 district or the justice of the price asked by 
the miners, the screen-coal law has greatly injured the 
coal-mining industry in Ohio. The amount of fine coal 
produced has increased and its quality is inferior. The 
slack that has come into the Cleveland market dur- 
ing the last few months is less pure than formerly and 
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consumers are not buying it whenever a better grade of 
fuel can be obtained at a reasonable figure. Ohio fine 
coal, produced under state jurisdiction through the in- 
dustrial commission on the mine-run basis, is worth in the 
open market about 85 to 90 per cent. of what it was when 
lump mining was the standard. Ohio’s advanced legis- 
lation has not advanced the coal-mining industry of the 
state, but has positively injured it. 

Trade conditions of. the last year in Cleveland have 
not been more than 50 per cent. of capacity. This has 
materially reduced the consumption and has been keenly 
felt by jobbers and operators. The first quarter of 1914 
was the busiest of the year. Shops and factories were 
doing a fairly good business and the demand for coal was 
proportionate, with prices that were profitable. As the 
winter demand for heating and power fuel decreased, the 
summer trade showed little life and throughout the warm 
months Cleveland was the dumping ground for surplus 
coal from all fields. This is 2 consignment market to 
such an extent that it feels over-production more quickly 
than many large centers. 

With the close of the lake season and the curtailment of 
production the market has not been so flooded with con- 
signment coal as it was during the summer, but there is 
still too much fuel of this kind to make it a safe market 
in which to speculate. Industry has increased in Cleve- 
land and the factories are now working on an average 
of 60 per cent. 

During the last year about 3,410,000 tons of coal were 
brought into Cleveland. This is figured as consumption, 
though some of it has been reconsigned. In 1913, 4,061,- 


583 tons were brought in and the local industries were 


accredited with using all of it. This shows that the de- 
crease of consumption, due to the inactivity of local in- 
dustry, was approximately 641,583 tons. 
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Jitions im Cincinnati 


By KENNETH C. CARDWELL 





SYNOPSIS—Being largely a manufacturing city 
Cincinnati suffered keenly in the general depres- 
sion. Competition in the coal trade forced prices 
far down and retailers secured heavy stocks at 
about $1 per ton. The market consequently did 
not respond when cold weather arrived. The pres- 
ent tone is optimistic and the trade is hopeful for 
a successful year in 1915. 





Cincinnati, being one of the busiest manufacturing 
centers in the land, suffered with the rest of the country, 
and perhaps to an even greater extent than the average 
city, on account of the general dullness in business 
throughout 1914. Normally a large consumer of steam 
coal of all kinds, the inactivity among the numerous in- 
dustries caused the amount of this fuel used to fall far 
below that of an average year; and, as usual, with an 
almost complete lack of demand, the anxiety of shippers 
to dispose of their product increased to a point where 
astonishing price concessions were made. This, also, as 


usual, failed to stimulate the market, but was responsible 
none the less for some extremely cheap fuel. 

Toward the'end of the year another result became vis- 
ible, affecting the domestic trade. Desperate efforts to 
dispose of the prepared grades during a dull fall had the 
same effect upon prices as that already noted in the 
steam market; and not a few retailers in and around Cin- 
cinnati loaded up on bargain coal, purchased for about $1 
a ton or a trifle more. The result was that the extremely 
cold weather of the latter part of December failed to 
stimulate business with the shippers to any appreciable 
extent, the retail trade being already supplied. 

A rather remarkable consequence of the general busi- 
ness depression has been noted by several leading selling 
agencies, disposing of large volumes of coal for shippers. 
During the entire year, in consequence of the relative idle- 
ness of manufacturing concerns, the railroads have had 
ample equipment available at all times, and have been 
able to move cars with remarkable speed. The entire 
production of the mines could thus be rushed to the mar- 
ket. This has been largely responsible for the amount of 
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distress coal disposed of, as well as for some unusually 
energetic selling work. Thus, the volume of business 
handled occasionally ran far above what might have 
been expected. 

Business conditions which characterized the year as a 
whole made it quite impossible for the total volume of 
coal moving to and through this market to equal that of 
last year. The figures available on the subject show in 
every class of fuel, except anthracite, which is a small 
item, a decrease as compared with 1913, both in receipts 
and shipments. The figures for 1914 are up to Dec. 12 
only, while those for 1913 are for the entire year. This 
will, however, not make a great amount of difference. 

MOVEMENT OF COAL AND COKE, RAIL AND RIVER, 


CINCINNATI 
1913 —Ct 
Received Shipped 
Bituminous (rail) ......2..606. 6,210,832 tons 4,466,406 tons 
COTO CHER ng 6 ioc oon a ke eiecee ene 149,654 tons 87,070 tons 
AMERTACICO CPaEE)  . cciciccccccasc 13,689 tons 6,782 tons 
URI gn srr ere ee ee wierec sacle aele ies ‘9 1,935,994 tons 225,587 tons 
Bituminous (rail) ............ 6,041,155 tons 4,192,204 tons 


76,987 tons 
20,703 tons 16,007 tons 
FREVGR 6 oc ccc cece r cence vcens 754,460 tons 190,016 tons 

The marked decrease in the volume of river traffic was 
due largely to the fact that during the entire summer and 
for the greater part of the fall the Ohio River was so low 
that shipping was impossible, and no coal moved. After 
the spring rise no coal came down,.either from Pittsburgh 
cor from the Kanawha district, until December, when a 
heavy movement began, and continued until ice in the 
river stopped the traffic. Probably 200,000 tons were 
received in Cincinnati during December, while an equal 
amount passed down for the lower river ports. 

In the general bituminous market, sales of nut and slack 


CO CRINEE 6 aoe odes ceiweceisie ase 33,127 tons 
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were reported as low as 15c. a ton, as compared with a 
normal price, for good gas and splint, of 75 to 80c. It 
is estimated that reductions from circular, through the 
season, averaged 20 to 25 per cent.; and while these were 
most marked in the steam grades, they were also to be 
observed in the domestic market. 

This condition, naturally, had its effect on the renewal 
of contracts. While some large dealers were able to renew 
agreements with good customers at figures close to those 
of other years, it was inevitable that the keen competition 
for business should have ‘a depressing effect on prices. 
It is probable, therefore, that an average reduction of 5 
to 10c. a ton for steam coal, or about 10 per cent. pre- 
vailed in the closing of contracts for 1915. 

The widespread labor troubles in the Ohio field, which 
still continue, have not affected this market in any per- 
ceptible degree. The same is true of the relatively lesser 
labor troubles in the Kanawha district. The temporary 
withdrawal from the market of certain sections in that 
field by reason of sporadic labor difficulties did not affect 
Cincinnati in the slightest degree; which goes far to 
show just how bad business was. 

In spite of the exceedingly poor record of the past year, 
and the fact that as yet no change has taken place in the 
conditions responsible therefor the trade is rather more 
optimistically inclined than otherwise. Seasonable 
weather indicates that there will certainly be good busi- 
ness in the retail trade, and with the generally expected 
revival in manufacturing, and the apparent improvement 
in the steel and iron industry, not to mention railroad 
business, it is felt that steam business will also pick up, 
and that 1915 will be a good year in the coal trade. 


FS 





out St. Louis in 1914 


By E. J. WALLACE 





SY NOPSIS—Due to general industrial conditions 
many of the manufacturing plants in and about 
St. Louis were obliged to close down. This greatly 
decreased the consumption of steam coal. Mild 
weather, particularly during the early part of the 
year caused a light and uncertain demand for do- 
mestic fuel. Anthracite and smokeless coals have 
been largely displaced during the past season by 
gas-house and byproduct coke. 





To the industries which look to southern Illinois for a 
large tonnage of steam coal, the year 1914 has been a fail- 
ure. The principal reason for this is the fact that St. 
Louis is a large manufacturing center catering almost 
exclusively to the wants of railroads. These being unable 
to secure better freight rates and lacking sufficient work- 
ing capital have not been in the market for any consider- 
able quantities of material, and many of the largest plants 
in the city and vicinity have consequently closed down. 

The European war, to a certain extent, has affected 
ome of the chemical plants, while the general business de- 
pression and-the difficulty of securing money from the 





banks for short periods has doubtless had its effect. The 
lumber business has been suffering throughout the entire 
season, while lead and zine mining in southeast Missouri 
has not been developing its usual tonnage, and the iron 
and steel mills in and about St. Louis have experienced 
difficulty in holding their organizations together. 

As a consequence operators in the southern Illinois 
fields have found that the past year brought them a de- 
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creased market in which to distribute their product. With 
nine idle mines out of a total of 34 in Williamson County, 
there was still an overproduction. One new mine was 
sunk by J. L. Mitchell, northwest of Johnston City, near 
the Franklin County line; one, the Oak Ridge, at Her- 
rin, was closed during the year, and the Donnelly-Koen- 
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icke mine, at Cambria, was burned and abandoned and 
two or three others were partially dismantled. William- 
son County tonnage will probably show a decrease for 
1914, while Franklin County may reveal an increase. 
Saline County has shown but little change. 

Financial troubles worried the operators in all fields 
throughout the season. In Perry County and in the Big 
Muddy field of Jackson County, there was practically no 
change, except that the year was a disappointment as 
far as the marketing of coal was concerned. In the Stand- 
ard field, no new mines were opened, while a few of the 
older ones were abandoned. The tonnage from this field 
will likely show a decline. 

But one serious disaster occurred during the year, 
namely that of Oct. 26, at Royalton, when an explo- 
sion killed 52 miners. There were a few minor accidents, 
but it is calculated that the total loss of life will be less 
than usual when the tonnage is considered. There were 
fewer petty grievances and strikes during the year than in 
the 12 months preceding, although every district had its 
troubles. Many operators have been handicapped by vari- 
ous miners leasing mines and operating them on a co- 
operative basis, selling the output for whatever the coal 
would bring and dividing the net returns among them- 
selves. This became quite a serious matter during the 
summer months, and it is thought may develop trouble 
from now on, not only among the operators, but in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

So far as the local coal trade of St. Louis is concerned, 
the year 1914 opened with a slow market; prices were be- 
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low normal for winter conditions, and were such on all 
grades of coal that the operators could only about break 
even on the cost of production. The first of the year saw 
weather colder than had prevailed up until that time, but 
not sufficiently severe to create a good market. Screenings 
were in fairly good demand at from 60c. to 65c. for Car- 
terville and 45c. to 50c. for Standard. Domestic sizes 
were barely moving, Carterville and Franklin County 
lump averaging about $1.35 to 1.40, while nut brought 
$1.25 and mine-run $1.10. The winter was a warm one 
with little snow. This caused a light demand for domes- 
tic grades, and business conditions, instead of improving, 
apparently grew worse, resulting in a decreased demand 
for steam coal. There was no genuinely cold weather, ex- 
cepting for a day or two, and this, of course, developed 
an unusual or spasmodic demand. Throughout January 
and Freburary, there was a tendency for a slight improve- 
ment in all grades of coal in anticipation of a suspension 
of mining on Apr. 1. This, however, failed to develop 
any noticeable strength, excepting in isolated cases in 
domestic sizes. 

In the latter part of March, screenings brought as high 
as 85c. for Carterville and 80c. for Standard. Other coals 
were practically at the same level on Apr. 1 as they were 
at the beginning of the year. There was no demand for 
storage coal. This was a disastrous condition for several 
operators who had anticipated a rising market and an in- 
definite shut-down. 
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Throughout April, prices on screenings continued to 
advance, as much as $1 being paid for Carterville and 75c. 
for Standard. Throughout the summer months, the mar- 
ket was in a worse condition than in previous years on ac- 
count of the financial inability of the public in general to 
lay in a winter’s supply of coal as early as June or July. 
This held prices on domestic sizes down until August. 
Meanwhile a small tonnage of steam coal brought a fair 
price. 

With the beginning of August, the demand for domestic 
sizes picked up, while that on steam sizes went in the op- 
posite direction. The top of the market was reached for 
domestic coal in October, when Carterville and Franklin 
County 6-in. lump brought $1.75, and 2-in. lump from 
the Standard field sold for $1.15. The bottom of the 
screenings market was reached about this time, when 
Carterville slack was worth 15 to 20c. and Standard sold 
for the freight with a maximum of 5 cents. 

For the bituminous shippers in the St. Louis market, 
the past year has been, with but few exceptions, an ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory one. Many mines did not work 
at all, on account of mining conditions, while others 
which went into the hands of receivers were disposed of, 
but failed to operate. There was throughout the entire 
year, however, an optimistic belief that conditions would 
become better. This did not materialize for the ship- 
pers. 

From the retailers’ viewpoint, business was extremely 
good during the early part of the season, while the spring 
and summer were perhaps the dullest that the retail trade 
has ever experienced. Fall and winter developed the fact 
that there was a good tonnage of coal moving in small 
quantities, which increased the cost of delivery. There 
was an increased demand for Illinois coal during the past 
year, especially on the Carterville grade. This is caused, 
it is believed, principally on account of the desire for 
economy on the part of the consumers. 


ANTHRACITE, SMOKELESS AND COKE 


The year opened with but little demand for anthracite, 
but a considerable tonnage was sold during the latter part 
of March for April shipment at circular prices. Failure 
on the part of the consumers to move this tonnage brought 
a sudden end to anthracite shipping, with the result that 
independent coal started to move in at prices below cir- 
cular. As a rule, this was of inferior quality. 

The anthracite business revived in July and August, 
but the tonnage was apparently below that of previous 
years. This was probably largely on account of the ex- 
tensive advertising of gas-house coke, which, to a large 
extent, is taking the place of anthracite and almost en- 
tirely displacing smokeless. The year closes with a poor 
anthracite market, caused by jobbers over-buying and 
shipping without orders, and in selling at from 25 to 
35c. below circular with but little demand. 

Smokeless lost, perhaps, one-half of its tonnage in the 
St. Louis market during the past year, on account of the 
introduction of gas-house coke above mentioned. This 
grade of coke brought in by the dealer cost on the track 
from $5.50 to $6 for byproduct and from $4.50 to $5 for 
gas-house. Local gas-house coke costs the dealer about 
$4 on the track, the consumer paying $5.75, delivered. 
There is a tendency on the part of the public, however, 
not to buy high-priced fuel. Illinois coals are, therefore, 
attracting some business that in the past went to anthra- 
cite, smokeless and coke. 
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The Year in Hard Coal 


The Bureau of Anthracite Coal Statistics’ record of 
shipments in the years 1911, 1913 and 1914, assuming 
that the shipments for December were equal to those of 
December a year ago, show 69,954,297 tons for the 
record year of 1911, 69,069,628 tons for 1913 and 68,- 
302,961 tons for 1914. Thus the shipments in 1914 were 
1,651,336 tons less than in 1911 and 766,667 tons less 
than last year. If the tonnage of the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land R.R. was included in the Bureau of Anthracite Sta- 
tistics’ figures, shipments in 1914 would probably exceed 
those of the previous year. 

The decrease in production and shipments as compared 
with 1911 was due partly to the warm weather which cur- 
tailed demand this fall, partly to the recent drought in 
the anthracite region and partly to the continuation of 
the “button” and other strikes called in violation of the 
agreement between the operators and their employees 
signed in May, 1912. The output lost in these sporadic 
strikes would be more than enough to account for the 
difference in production in 1914 and 1913. 

If the quantity of anthracite sold to local trade and 
employees be put at 3 per cent. of the shipments—a pro- 
portion that has held approximately, in recent years— 
then the total marketable output in 1914 was 70,352,050 
tons, as compared with 72,052,926 tons in 1911 and 71,- 
141,717 tons last year. This does not include the coal 
used in the operation of the mines themselves, which is 
equal to 12 per cent. of the quantity shipped. 


co 
The Labor Situation 





SYNOPSIS—The evictions of miners in eastern 
Ohio are set for Jan. 15. J. 8. Coxey of “army” 
fame 1s talking about operating a codperative 
mine. The Union proposes to start tent colonies. 
In Colorado the U.S. troops are being withdrawn. 
In Arkansas the men at the Kali-Inla mine expect 
to strike. In West Virginia, the Central West Vir- 
gina Coal Operators’ Association was formed Dec. 
29. 





The Ohio officials of the United Mine Workers of America 
are taking steps to fight the eviction orders of the Pursglove- 
Maher Coal Co., which were served last week. The date for 
the eviction is fixed at Jan. 15. A formal demand for the ten 
months’ rent due the company from the men was made, and 
this was followed by the order to evict in case the rent was 
not forthcoming. 

Some of the operators believe that the order of eviction is 
a prelude to an attempt to operate the mines on the “open 
shop” basis. So far no effort has been made to work the 
mines in that way. President W. R. Woodford, of the Pitts- 
burgh Vein Operators’ Association, is authority for the state- 
ment that the action of the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co. is of 
its own individual election and may not be followed by other 
eastern Ohio operators. 

Most of them, however, are outspoken in the statement 
that they will not permit the miners to occupy their houses 
indefinitely without paying rent. The miners claim that the 
contract calls for the rent of their houses to be deducted from 
their wages, and that they cannot be evicted for nonpayment 
of rent, as they are quite willing to have deductions made as 
agreed. 


Arbitration Is Sought through Department of Labor 


The Board of Trade of Wheeling, W. Va., has taken action 
looking to the intervention of the Department of Labor in 
the strike situation. A committee from the board conferred 


with Congressman Francis, of Martins Ferry, and requested 
him to use his 


influence to have the matter arbitrated. 
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Whether the Federal government will take such an action is 
a matter of conjecture. j 

It has been argued that the differences between miners and 
operators in eastern Ohio are wholly as to what constitutes 
an equality with the old scale, for both sides say they are 
willing to resume at the exact equivalent. However, neither 
side likes to leave the equivalency to arbitration. 

One operator in Belmont County who has accepted tem- 
porarily the 47c. rate because he has to have coal for his own 
local use and, saving freight, can pay the price demanded, 
says that he finds the cost of mining has gone up 8.2 per cent., 
or is now 3.55c. per ton higher than under the old scale. 

One of the remarkable things about the eastern Ohio situ- 
ation is the fact that the international officers of the Union 
steadily refuse to allow the men to hold a referendum vote 
on the proposition of the operators. Ostensibly, the miners’ 
organization strongly favors the principle of referendum vot- 
ing, but it is being withheld at this time. 


Annual State Convention in Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer G. W. Savage, of District No. 6, United 
Mine Workers of America, has issued a call for the annual 
state convention to meet at Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, Jan. 12, 
in the state capitol building. The local unions elected dele- 
gates this week. The new governor, Frank B. Willis, will be 
inaugurated Monday, Jan. 11. 

It is said that the Union is preparing to purchase tents to 
house the strikers, and will buy 35,000 shoes for their use and 
for the use of their families. 

General Jacob S. Coxey, who sprang into national fame a 
few years ago by marching an “army” of unemployed to 
Washington, D. C., and demanding work, plans to operate a 
mine in the eastern Ohio field on the coédperative plan. He 
proposes to lease a large tract of undeveloped property and 
organize a company among the miners. This proposition is 
not regarded seriously by most of the coal operators. 


New Bache-Denman Development 


The recent hearing in the federal court as to the cancel- 
lation of the coal leases held by the Bache-Denman and other 
allied coal companies, showed that the Kali-Inla coal mine 
near Adamson, Okla., still belonged to the Bache-Denman Co., 
or its directors. This mine is worked by 350 union miners. 
They have, hitherto, Delieved the plant was not owned by any 
of the Bache-Denman syndicate, or they would have struck 
work out of sympathy with the men who have been laid off in 
the mines which Franklin Bache has been trying to run non- 
union. It is probable that they will go on strike now, as it 
was attested in the hearing that the alleged purchaser, Wal- 
ter J. Gilman, a mining engineer, of Philadelphia, Penn., was 
not then, and never was, the owner of the Kali-Inla properties 
with which he was credited. , 


Troops Withdrawing from Colorado 


Troop L of the Twelfth U. S. Cavalry has been on patrol 
duty in the Oak Creek district of Routt County, Colo., since 
last May. This is a part of Colorado in which not much 
trouble has been experienced, though some disorder was ap- 
parent at times. The town is, roughly, 240 miles in a straight 
line northwest of Ludlow. The troop will return to Fort 
Meade, S. D. It is expected that other troops will soon be 
relieved from service. 


The Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ Association 


On Dec. 29 the Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation was organized with the following objects: 

First, the conservation of coal properties by improved 
methods for mining coal. Second, the provision of the best, 
safest and most approved methods of mining coal and the 
safeguarding of miners and other employees engaged in such 
pursuit. 

The counties represented in the association are: Marion, 
Harrison, Monongalia, Lewis, Taylor, Barbour, Preston, Brax- 
ton, Randolph, Upshur, Mineral, Tucker, and Gilmer. There _ 
were 43 companies represented at the meeting. The directors 
are as follows: Harrison County, A. Lessirurang, J. Edgar 
Lang and Daniel Howard; Marion County, George T. Watson, 
c. H. Jenkins and R. M. Hite; Mineral and Grant Counties, J. 
G. Boyd; Tucker County, A. W. Calloway; Gilmer, Randolph 
and Braxton Counties, R. B. Isner; Upshur, Taylor and Bar- 
bour Counties, Lee Sandridge, I. B. Brydon and David Wil- 
liamson; Monongalia and Preston Counties, T. W. Borgman 
and Davis Elkins. 

The officers are: President, Daniel Howard, of Clarksburg; 
vice-president, C. H. Jenkins, of Fairmont; secretary, A. 
Lile White, of Clarksburg; treasurer, C. J. Ryan, of Hepzibah. 
An executive board consisting of five members will be elected 
from the directors. This will be done at a future meeting of 
the association to be held soon. A working secretary will be 
elected to take charge of the central office, which will prob 
ably be located at Clarksburg. 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


My wife’s brother-in-law, a resident of New York City, 
has been spending a few days with us, incidentally giving 
us an opportunity to find out what city folk think of coal- 
mining men. We have had many interesting conversa- 
tions during his short visit, but probably the most illum- 
inating one occurred last night when we launched out 
on the subject of mine guards. 

Earlier in the evening, one of my foremen had dropped 
in to discuss the advisability of employing a guard for our 
creek pumping station, the plant from which all of our 
water-supply is obtained, and my relative happened to 
overhear the conversation. 

A strike has not been declared against us as yet, but a 
few incidents have occurred which leave small doubt as 
to the intentions of the Union, and to leave unguarded a 
place where one man could easily put our entire plant 
out of commission with a single stick of dynamite seems 
too much like tempting fate. Our pumper reported last 
night that as he was starting for home he saw two strang- 
ers watching his movements from a distance. It was that 
report that brought the mine foreman to my house for a 
conference. 

Some time after the foreman had gone my city visitor 
led up in a roundabout way to the conversation he had 
overheard. Because of his evident embarrassment, I pre- 
tended not to connect his questions with my foreman’s 
visit, but awaited a favorable opportunity to speak out. 

First he wanted to know if I approved of private citi- 
zens carrying concealed weapons. I assured him that I 
did not. “But why?” came next. To which I replied 
that they were capable of transforming a peaceable citi- 
zen into a formidable fire-eater. 

Then he became nervous, apparently, fearing that I 
had connected the question and he wandered far afield, 
but finally came back with: “Why should an individual or 
a corporation assume that police powers can be exercised 
by anyone at will?” By way of answer I asked him to 
explain why a man suddenly confronted by a bitter enemy 
carelessly displaying a gun pointed his way, should as- 
sume that he had a right to defend himself. 

I didn’t get a direct answer, but his next question 
showed that my reply had not been exactly satisfactory. 

“Why do mine guards always exasperate the unior 
pickets around them until they feel compelled to give 
battle?” I was tempted to tell him that they never did, 
and such stories were generally circulated for a purpose, 
but I feared that he would consider my testimony as 
prejudiced, so I suggested that. they were probably 
anxious to commit suicide. 

My sarcasm missed fire completely because he imme- 
diately wanted to know why the mining companies picked 
such desperate men for the work when men who valued 
their lives would avoid such uncalled for clashes. I as- 
sured him that men of unquestioned humility were al- 
ways given the preference when considering applicants, 
but for some reason men of that type no longer seemed to 
aspire to such positions. 

Again I missed fire for he suggested that newspapers 
so often intimated that the union men were the aggressors 
in battles with mine guards and probably a good many 
people were thus led to believe that union men were quar- 
relsome and for that reason men of quiet dispositions hesi- 
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tated about coming in contact with them; or again, they 
might fear that after accepting positions as mine guards, 
some of the union men might intimate to them that they 
were casting their lot with the wrong side and then they 
would be sorely troubled as to just what course to pursue, 

since they must choose between scab and traitor. 
I have heard of people laughing in their sleeve; now I 
know that it is quite possible. 
& 


West Virginia’s Mining 
Population 


An interesting report, which has just been compiled 
at the West Virginia Department of Mines, is that giving 
the nationalities of the coal miners employed in the state, 
wherein the total mining population of West Virginia is 
given at 78,041, of which 49,458 are American (white and 
colored) and 28,583 are foreigners. Of the foreign-born 
miners the Italians lead with 10,276, while one Dane and 
one Hebrew are at the bottom of the list. They are 
classified as follows: 





Americans (white)..... 36,101 Horwat (Croatians).... 430 
Americans (colored)... 13,857 Syrians ............... 115 
MUURIAND 6:6) oe isi ova avorsacavers 210 CrOGtIBNS ....00sce0c08 115 
TAUMMATION 06.50 0c0es.s 4,761 Bohemians ............ 89 
Lo ree 3,186 Servians .............. 60 
IN MAUIED eg s5,n'a ese: awe: sie ave BS, Bee BPORGE 66s ces cccnes oes 46 
MEMOMREUTD, o55.0 55 -3-415-0 60'S 94s AW AME bo bas sie s eseeieeers 45 
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It is interesting to note that the four counties of 
McDowell, Fayette, Mercer and Raleigh, in which the 
smokeless fields are located, have a mining population of 
38,279, or nearly half of the entire mining population of 
the state. McDowell leads with 16,558, of which 10,487 
are Americans and 6071 foreigners; Fayette with 12,651 
—9257 Americans and 3394 foreigners; Raleigh with 
5644—3787 Americans and 1857 foreigners; Mercer with 
3426—2651 Americans and 775 foreigners. Other coun- 
ties with large mining populations are Kanawha, with a 
total of 7460—6252 Americans and 1208 foreigners; 
Harrison with 5288—2136 Americans and 3152 foreign- 
ers; Marion with 5702—1902 Americans and 3800 for- 
eigners; and Logan with 4820—2960 Americans and 
1860 foreigners. 

The remaining 16,492 of the mining population are 
divided among the counties of Tucker, Barbour, Boone, 
Braxton, Brooke, Clay, Gilmer, Grant, Greenbrier, Lewis, 
Lincoln, Marshall, Mason, Mineral, Mingo, Monongalia, 
Nicholas, Ohio, Preston, Putnam, Randolph, Tayler, 
Upshur, Wyoming and Wayne. 

ay 


The Development of the Coke 
Industry 


The Iron Trade Review has compiled the following in- 


teresting history of the coke industry: 

100 B. C.—It appears that the Chinese used coke as an 
article of commerce some two thousand years ago, and in 
the middle ages it was manufactured for use in the arts and 
for domestic purposes. 

1620 A. D.—This is the earliest record that we have of 
coking coal in a regular oven, when a patent was granted to 
Sir William St. John, in England, for making coke in a bee- 
hive form of oven. 
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1700—J. Becher, 2 German chemist, took out a patent to 
save tar from coking coal, and to utilize it for preserving 
ropes and wood. 

1737—Clayton, of England, appears to have been the first 
to notice that in addition to coal tar and oils, a combustible 
gas was formed when coking coal. 

1781—A patent was issued to the Earl of Dundonald for 
making coke in beehive ovens, and also for producing “tar, 
pitch, essential oils, volatile alkali, mineral salts, etc.’’ which 
appears to be one of the early, fairly successful attempts at 
saving the byproducts. 

1792—William Murdock, a Scotchman, who was a mechan- 
ical engineer, associated with James Watt in steam-engine 
building, is recorded as being one of the first to experiment 
successfully with making gas from coal, in retorts. 

1812—The streets of London were first lighted by gas, 
presumably an outcome of Murdock’s experiments. 

1826—We find the first definite records of beehive coke 
being manufactured in England on a fairly large scale for 
metallurgical purposes. 

1830—The first records of the- rectangular, or retort, oven 
are found in Germany, having open walls, forming a rec- 
tangular space which contained the charge. The walls were 
pierced by horizontal and vertical flues. 

1834—The first gas from retorts in the United States was 
made, together with gas coke, and William Firmstone, in 1835, 
made good gray forge iron at the Mary Ann furnace, in 
Huntington County, Penn., from Broad Top coal. 

1841—The first Connellsville coke ovens are said to have 
been erected and the coke shipped to Cincinnati, Ohio, by 
water. 

1857—In this year Appolt built his first ovens in the shape 
of vertical and later horizontal retorts. He utilized his gas 
only for heating his oven through horizontal flues. This rep- 
resents practically the first type of closed retort coke oven, 
utilizing the gas for its own heating. 

1861—Coppee built the first of his Belgian type of ovens, 
and was the first to demand the use of crushed coal. 

1893—The first battery of byproduct ovens in the United 
States was built at Syracuse, N. Y. 

Statistics of the byproduct coke production from 1893 to 
date are as follows: 


Yield of 

No. of Ovens Coal Used Coke Pro- Coal in 

Built Building Short Tons duced, Short | Coke 
Year ‘ons Per Cent. 
Ma ke Seemed 12 a a OS ee 12,850 
TA kvickcie Seetices 12 cc) ee eee 16,500 
ae eee 72 ee ce 18,521 
|, RGSS rare a arate toe 160 Wa, es cet 83,038 
ME yo ess eres nuts 280 240 261,912 
Se erate ters 520 500 294,445 
RE ee ery 1020 65 906,534 
0 EE ere 1085 1096 1,075,727 
i.) Serer eee 1165 jt 2 Sarees 1,179,900 
Me 622) 5 ih ao Sen 1663 LS re eer 1,403,588 
ME e-niicwieek.. oceeahes 1956 WO, | ess 1,882,394 
as ocx 46. heioce 2910 832 3,572,916 2,608,229 73 
oS ici gk sai dererwr esata 3103 417 4,628,891 3,462,348 74.8 
ROE oii x ccpreae eyarciscets 3547 112 6,193,107 4,558,127 73.6 
IS ois. x Sins Wie Rorssoiere 3684 330 7,506,174 5,607,899 75 
ME heed: wR crearecese 3799 240 5,699,058 4,201,226 73.7 
Ms. oo faucets anee 3989 949 8,390,129 6,254,644 74.5 
BNNs vaca dae ges 4078 1200 9,529,042 7,138,734 74.9 
1 | aS re area er 4624 698 10,446,584 7,847,845 75.1 
lo) a ee te ee 5061 1000 14,731,310 11,048,489 75.0 
|: SR oer er treree 6781 536 16,952,533 12,714,700 75.0 
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Wentucky Compensation 
Invalid 


By a vote of four to three, the justices of the Court of 
Appeals of Kentucky have decided that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which would have become effective 
Jan. 1, 1915, violates the Constitution of that state, and 
is void so far as it may be interpreted as coercing employ- 
ers and employees into coming under it. The Court of 
Appeals approves a proper form of Compensation, but 
holds that, since employers and employees would be vir- 
tually compelled to be governed by the provisions of the 
Kentucky Act, as framed by the last legislature of that 
state, it is void. The court finds two principal objections 
to the law: (1) It limits the amount recoverable for 
injuries due to negligence of an employer, and (2) it 
takes from the estate of a workman killed in the course 
of employment, if he leaves no dependent relatives, part 
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of the award payable for the accident, and provides for 
the payment thereof into a fund from which other em- 


ployees injured may draw. The Court of Appeals inti- 
mates that an employment contract might validly pro- 
vide for a limitation of the amount recoverable against 
the employer in case of accident, but finds that the pro- 
posed compensation law would have unconstitutionally 
coerced employees into accepting less compensation for 
their injuries than the damage actually sustained. 

The effect of this decision will doubtless be to defer, 
if not totally defeat, the final adoption of an enforceable 
compensation law in Kentucky. In other states, the ac- 
tion of the Court of Appeals will afford a strong prece- 
dent for the overthrow of similar laws which have not 
yet been submitted to the judicial test. 

Decrease in Shipments over the 
Virginian Railway 

A statement of the Virginian Ry. tonnage for the 10 
months of 1914, compared with 10 months last year, 
shows a decrease of 371,500 tons, or nearly 10 per cent. 
The shipments for the last two years by months were as 
follows: 


Month 1913 1914 

MIMI io cans bee eRe eee cee ews 453,886 407,109 
INISEINDW 9S Bao ac ree oie w eaie cows Rh ale 399,267 259,756 
Ci Cli aR eetrrtrne incter pre micrioey 380,091 336,952 
PAUIMUNN TS ia Ee Ace ote an Ramiccenas oo ee 345,039 342,843 
HIRE et sor boil a sie Me al yia' sd Wi awiaie kala eas 318,720 359,929 
RUREIRRS hole see Kee aire ee ee owe ae as 304,030 321,181 
MUN ak, tS 8a enh aca dk a eee ae Oso 321.626 286,354 
pe OMEN AN oars. 2 ac a dona oa aca ane wees 376,083 361,900 
RIGURGRINNIGE sf ara dw wee ee widladin ecw wbne 393,190 379,113 
CRON ware aise ec acral dw aleecie nace 476,482 341,703 
RONAD « odecennewiccveweawe sez 3,768,424 3,396,840 


Dumpings over the pier at Sewalls Point during Oc- 
tober decreased 65,865 tons, or 18.3 per cent., while for 
the 10 months of 1914 there was a decrease of 273,665 
tons, or 10.2 per cent., compared with same period of 
1913. 
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Government Imdorses Electric 


Shotfiring Systems 


I. R. Lane, the Secretary of the Interior Department, 
on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and of the Director of the Bureau of Mines, has 
affirmed the order of May 4, 1914. This order required 
the use of permissible explosives in coal and asphalt mines 
on the segregated lands of the Choctaw and Chickasha 
Nations in Oklahoma, but it granted that if electric shot- 
firing systems were installed, operated from without the 
mine, nonpermissible explosives might be used. The date 
set for the order to go into effect was Jan. 1, 1915. 

The department issued the following statement: 


This order was issued with the two-fold purpose of in- 
creasing the health ard safety of miners, and protecting the 
property interests of the tndian lessors: against damages by 
mine explosions or mine fire., and by the terms thereof, was 
made effective Aug. 1, 1914. The order was later suspended 
until Jan. 1, 1915, so as to afford cpportunity for demonstra- 
tions of permissible explosives in Oklahoma by engineers of 
the Bureau of Mines and for investigations into the use of 
electric shotfiring systems with especial reference to the 
conditions in Oklahoma. 

In the interval between Aug. 1, and the present date, the 
Bureau of Mines conducted demonstrations in some 12 typical 
coal-mining operations out of the 44 coal mines on segregated 
lands, and made an exhaustive study of electric shotfiring 
systems. At the conclusion of these field demonstrations, a 


conference was called at Pittsburgh, Penn., on Nov. 30, for 
the purpose of permitting the miners and operators to present 
concretely such objections as they might have to the enforce- 
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ment of the order. The matter was quite fully discussed at 
that time, but as both the operators and miners failed to 
submit the facts upon which their objections were based, they 
were given until Dec. 15, in which to submit their views in 


writing. These statements have now been received and have 
been carefully examined. 
After a thorough consideration of this order in all its 


bearings, as regards miners, operators and Indian lessors, it 
is ordered that the same be made effective Jan. 1, 1915, and 
that the representatives of both operators and miners be 
advised at once that the Bureau of Mines, through its local 
representative at McAlester, Okla., will receive and act upon 
individual applications from the operators, for an extension 
of time within which to take steps to comply with the terms 
of such order. <A liberal time will be allowed for this 
purpose so that no undue hardship will be imposed. 


REASON FOR GRANTING OPERATORS FURTHER 
TIME TO COMPLY 


This recommendation is based upon the following con- 
siderations: 
(1) The depressed financial condition makes it difficult 


for the coal companies to raise any large amount of money 
at the present time for the purpose of installing mining 
machines, such installation being necessary if permissible 
explosives are to be used to the best advantage. 

(2) Electric power is not available at present to many 
of the operators and it will necessarily take some time before 
suitable arrangements to this end can be made. 

(3) The operators on segregated lands are subject to 
keen competition with -the coal produced in the nonunion 
mines of Arkansas and Colorado, where mining costs are 
lower, and also with the coal mines in Oklahoma on the non- 
segregated lands which are peculiarly favored in respect to 
absence of gas and better working conditions. The market 
for the coal produced from the segregated land is also much 
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restricted by reason of great increases in the production of 
oil and natural gas in Oklahoma, with which, on the score 
of cheapness and efficiency in use, coal cannot compete. 

(4) The change in explosives will probably compel a 
readjustment of the understanding with the miners with 
reference to working conditions, and a reasonable time would 
be permitted for the working out of satisfactory arrange- 
ments, in order that undue hardship may not be caused to 
either side, and that the royalty returns to the Indians may 
not be reduced. : 


xy 3 
A Safety Organization in the 
South 


The coal companies of the South have shown a strong 
tendency to come together and promote better conditions 
in the mining camps, while in sanitary improvement Ala- 
bama has been a leader. There is now an effort to put 
the safety campaign on an equally satisfactory footing. 

Ninety-eight operators, superintendents, physicians, 
and others met in Birmingham, Ala., and formed a safety 
association with E. B. Suiton, a mining engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines in Birmingham, Ala., as president, Jones 
G. Moore, manager of mines, Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., as first vice-president and Dr. M. W. Glasgow, as sec- 
retary. It has not been decided yet whether affiliation 
will be sought with the American Mine Safety Associa- 
tion, though such an alliance would be.of mutual benefit. 
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The Human Element : 
Written Expressly for A 
COAL AGE = 
By MICHAEL BERNARD 
cabactiperin. oak tetoteniak 
HIS safety scheme is a wonder OU can purchase countless devices 
For the sparing of pain and hurt Of the automatic kind, 
To the men who pick where the gloom lies thick As the spring and pawl to prevent the fall 
On the walls of coal and dirt; Of a cage in an overwind, 
But the thing is a piece of rubbish But they’re put at a disadvantage, 
And a standing joke, besides, And their service is often vain, 
If the chaps who read will refuse to heed For there’s little hope when they have to cope 
The rules that the plan provides. With a man with a two-ounce brain. 
F you furnish signs by the dozen, , ; can spend your cash by the hundreds 
I And you plaster them all about, For the saving of life and limb, 
Telling plain and clear that there’s ‘Danger Here!’’ Putting shields of steel over gear and wheel, 
With the warning words ““KEEP OUT!” And a guard at the pit-mouth’s rim; 
Yet some boob with an upper story Yet in spite of your strict precautions, 
Like a cue-ball fringed with hair, And spite of your utmost care, 
Will meander in with a silly grin Some befuddled bum with a load of rum 
To discover why they’re there. Will fall into trouble there. E 
° o ° 
O it’s not a matter of posters to admonish or to remind, 
Nor of safety tools, nor of books of rules, but zt’s all of these things combined. 
It’s a matter of education by picture and printer’s ink, 
And the only way ts to work and pray till the toilers have learned to think. 
% 
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An Economical Switch 
Arrangement 


The accompanying illustration shows how a number 
of switches may be laid to secure a maximum economy 
of space. In the figure it will be noted that five complete 
switches, with a track gage of 44 in., and each having a 
lead of 12 ft., take up an entire distance of only 48 ft., 
where ordinarily 72 ft. would be required. 
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PLAN SHOWING SWITCHES 


The arrangement as here shown is used by the Preston 
County Coke Co., at Cascade, W. Va., and is employed 
for the purpose of running locomotives into the motor 
barn. This building may, therefore, be constructed with 
a minimum of length and breadth. 


RS 


A Motor-Driven Mine Pump 


The accompanying illustration shows a group of motor- 
driven pumps developed specially for sump and gathering 
service in coal mines. 

These pumps, which were built by the Weinman Pump 
Manufacturing Ce »f Columbus, Ohio, have brass-lined 
water cylinders, 1 a bronze piston rods, bronze valve 














ONE SHIPMENT OF WEINMAN PUMPS 


seats, stems, springs, stuffing-box caps and glands, and 
bronze adjustable cross-head shoes, so that they are thor- 
oughly protected against the action of mine water. 

The motors are direct-current Westinghouse machines 
and are mounted on top of the pump, where they are 
kept out of the water. They are supplied with impreg- 
nated windings, which afford protection from dampness. 
A special feature is the use of automatic control by which 
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the pump can be started and stopped from any convenient 
point. 

The unit formed by motor and pump is very compact 
and is readily mounted on a truck so that it can be easily 


transported from place to place as needed. The group 
shown is a lot ready for shipment one week after re- 
ceipt of order. 
A New Form of Concrete 
Timbering | 


Mr. H. Otten, Essen, Germany, describes in Gluckauf, 
Sept. 5, 1914, some successful trials of reinforced-con- 
crete timbering made by the Frankfort Concrete Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., which overcomes the obvious objec- 
tions to concrete supports made in the gallery itself. The 
first trial was made in 1909, in the Kronprinz pit at 
Ensdorf, Saar district, the gallery lined being about 75 
ft. long. Although the results were satisfactory in every 
respect, so far as concerned the stability of the structure, 
there was scaling at the joints when the structure was 
pushed sideways by the earth pressure. Like efforts 
were shown in a crosscutting, about 100 ft. long, lined 
in 1910. After a lapse of four years, it was found that 
the structures showed weakness at the joints only. 

This experience suggested a change in the design. The 
caps were recessed to receive the rounded ends of the 
props, making a knuckle joint, and a cork inlay about 
an inch thick was set between the two surfaces, to dis- 
tribute the pressure evenly, and so that the concrete sur- 
faces should not bear one on the other. This new con- 
struction allows side movement without weakening the 
stability of the structure. 

In January, 1910, a gallery about 50 ft. long was pro- 
vided with this latter form of timbering, which was set 
on cement blocks, and the work turned out very well. 
The timbering yielded sufficiently to the rock pressure 
without a sign of crumbling at the bearing. A brick 
lining laid in this gallery at the same time was badly 
crushed. 

Following this trial, a gallery in the Dudweiler pit, 
which was subject to the greatest pressure to be found, 
was timbered with 220 of these frames, with entire sat- 
isfaction to the owners. 

Further experiments were made in the pit Preussen IT, 
of the Harpen Mining Co., in the lowest level, where 
there was unusual pressure accompanied by springs in 
the seams. Both uprights and cross pieces in this mine 
have withstood the pressure after two years’ exposure 
Previously this gangway had been lined several times 
with iron frames, which had quickly given way by the 
contraction of the cross-section. 

These experiments show that this method of timbering 
is thoroughly practical, and in addition is fireproof. 


eo 


Status of Mine Examiners as Employees—Under the pro- 
vision of the Illinois constitution which requires the legis- 
lature to provide for the safety of “operative miners,” and 
under the laws of that state which require crosscuts to be 
closed in certain cases, an assistant mine examiner, who was 
injured by explosion of accumulated gases in a mine which 
he was examining, cannot recover on the theory of a viola- 
tion of the laws by the operator. Any common law right of 
recovery was absent in this case on account of a showing 
on the part of the operator that plaintiff was inexcusably 
careless in making the examination of the mine with an open 
lamp. (Havron vs. Shoal Creek Coal Co., 184 Illinois Appel- 
late Court Reports 117.) 
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When Should Rescue Work Be 
Abandoned? 


There has been some discussion recently relative to the 
extent or duration of rescue work following a serious 
mine accident. One engineer calls attention to the nu- 
merous instances where more men have been lost in the 
subsequent rescue operations than perished in the initial 
disaster. The Cadeby explosion in England was an ex- 
ample of such a case. 

On the other hand, there are many instances of ac- 
cidents where men were given up for lost, and yet have 
been rescued. Not long ago, after a serious mine acci- 
dent, the local mine inspector stated definitely that no 
more men could be alive in the workings, however, his 
assumption was proved false for one of the entombed min- 
ers was able to drag himself to the shaft and thereby 
bring about the rescue of his comrades. Just think what 
would have happened in such a case if the mine had been 
closed down. 

In this kind of problem, each individual holocust must 
be accepted as its own guide. There is plenty of room 
for the exercise of extreme caution, however, it would be 
unfortunate to induce a state of mind making it possible 
for the acknowledged bravery of the mining community to 
go out of fashion. 

ay 


Am I — Renewed 


A subtle change has come over all our methods of rea- 
soning on social problems—and it has come to stay. It 
has its origin in new conditions, but they are so perman- 
ent in character that we cannot look for any changes for 
two or three generations. 

Years ago the people in any American village were 
very much alike. None were extremely rich; all spoke 
English fluently though some were perhaps foreign and 
spoke with a brogue. They all lived as one community, 
took part in the same celebrations, attended the same 
church, eschewed or were enslaved by the same vices. 

If there were differences among them, the “different” 
people moved away, and the bond among those remaining 
was rendered still stronger. The people, thus bonded to- 
gether, had no disagreements and grew remarkably in 
culture. The better educated and the richer did not move 
away. Their aspirations and their living refinements 
penetrated through the communities; their private lives 
were matters of daily discussion. 

3ut the entrance of non-English-speaking foreigners, 
the growth of wealth, the lure of the cities, soon broke up 
the unity of village life, especially in those hamlets built 
like mining towns to order. No longer could there be a 
hope of rising culture. In fact, as the early Anglo-Saxon 


element in Tennessee has been subdued by the mountains, 
so, in too many cases, have our American people been 
pushed into squalor by an over-close association with 
southern Europeans, who came to America, not to live 


with us a life in accordance with their ideals, but to 
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barely exist with us, that they might secure for themselves 
their ideal life in the village from which they came. 

It was evident that mining life rose in the scale of cul- 
ture but slowly and perhaps tended to retrograde. What 
was good in the early camp was being fast driven out. 
‘he young men—the sons of the miners of former days— 
were leaving. As the towns became unattractive, drunk- 
enness and lawlessness increased and reacted one on the 
other. 

And, as a result, the mining industry has been blamed 
and a change has come at last. We no longer think we 
are exonerated if large wages are paid and but small 
profits are secured. It would be better to pay less wages 
if a little better mode of life could be assured, if the 
saloon and the game of poker could be despoiled of some 
of their ill-gotten gains, and a little more could be put 
into home comforts and health, wholesome food and de- 
cent clothing, a garden, a playground and a better school. 

It is useless to say that this country recognizes the in- 
dividual, gives him a vote and looks to him to provide 
for his betterment, seeing that it has been abundantly 
shown that it is not true that he seeks to improve his 
condition. It has been proved again and again that, 
given ordinary conditions, the citizens of a mining town 
with a large percentage of southeastern Europeans, un- 
less there is some system of segregation or some attempt 
at supervision, or some encouragement toward better- 
ment, will not improve at all from year to year, and may 
notably decline in culture as years go by. 

It is increasingly clear, also, that the more enterpris- 
ing people, even those connected with the mines in an of- 
ficial capacity, are tending to leave the mining town 
and live outside. So there can be no solution in laissez 
faire. We must act definitely if we would keep conditions 
even at their present level. 

But it does not follow that we need imitate foreign 
models, or at least not those in favor on the Continent of 
Europe. There is no reason why we cannot seek to build 
up our communities on the basis of individual thrift and 
sobriety. Every man can own his own house and have his 
own lot, can have his share in a bank, his bank account, 
his certificates of stock, and can contribute to the cost of 
local movements, filling also political offices of various 
kinds. All that is needed is the inculcation of ideas and 
the provision of opportunities. 

Codperative stores are proving successful in Illinois. 
Many of the towns in that state are filled with the resi- 
dences of miners, privately owned. The sidewalks are 
usually of concrete. The lots are kept scrupulously clean, 
and the lawns are carefully kept. There is every evi- 
dence of thrift. Many of the Young Mens’ Christian 
Associations and similar institutions even in proprietary 
towns are already being directed by the miners with 
marked success. 

There is no reason why greater strides are not possible. 
But some coal companies are so indifferent that even 
their own offices are dirty and disreputable in appear- 
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ance; the mine surroundings and the railroad tracks 
have a demoralized look; the streets have never been 
graded or crowned, and the alighting place, called a 
station, is of repellant appearance. 

Some of the operators who disdain the careless ménage 
of their workmen and tenants are themselves equally 
regardless of the appearance of their own works, and the 
untidy interiors of their power and boiler houses make 
it impossible for them to find fault with their working- 
men. 
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Who Gets the Promotion? 

Replies to the Cartoon problem printed in CoaL AGe 
Dec. 26, and entitled, “Who Gets the Promotion?” have 
been received in such number that we will be obliged ‘o 
publish them in abstract. A few of the answers—thoxe 
selected by the judges as of greatest value—will be printed 
in full. 

Because of the unusual and widespread interest this 
question has aroused, we have decided to submit the re- 
plies of our readers to five competent judges. Each of 
the three men in the cartoon has his advocates, and it is 
remarkable how different are the opinions. 

Many of those who have answered the question as to 
what they would do if they were the boss, are really bosses 
themselves, and we wonder how many of these men have 
actually had to decide a similar case in real life. 

At any rate, the problem is an interesting one, for it 
will tend to bring out strongly the essentials in charac- 
ter that are likely to be of value to an individual in ad- 
vancing his sphere of usefulness. Every miner, fireboss 
and foreman should set aside time to read this discussion 
when it appears (probably next week), and the more sue- 
cessful men filling higher positions may with advantage 
read the opinions of others on this subject. 

As stated at the time the cartoon was published, the 
discussion will close Jan. 9, and any letters received there- 
after will not be entered in the contest. In all cases 
where we have not been requested to withhold the writer’s 
name, same will be published with his answer. 

The Eastern Ohio Strike 

We trust that the strike in eastern Ohio, which has 
already lasted nine months, will not be extended for 
many weeks into the new vear. We would like to see the 
miners win in a real sense and obtain annual wages equal 
almost to those in other states in the Union. It does not 
follow, though, that hetter wages will be obtained if the 
rate for machine-mined run-of-mine coal becomes 47c. per 
ton. The number of days worked in the year will alone 
determine whether that, or any other wage thereabout, 
will afford a good annual compensation. 

In the Sate of Indiana is an instance of this fact. 
The beds of “block coal” and those the Indiana people 
persist in calling “bituminous”—as if the “block” were 
not also comprehended in the same title—are alike com- 
paratively flat. There is perhaps little other than more 
careful handling to make the labor cost of block coal $1.55 
a ton, while that of bituminous coal is only 89c. The 
difference is in the wage scale. 

Yet the annual wage of a block-coal employee was on!y 
$476.09, while that of the “bituminous” worker was 
$691.47—-so large a factor is the number of days worked 
jn determining wages. 
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It will be found by referring to E. W. Parker’s interest- 
ing figures that in Ohio the average number of days 
worked per year from 1908-1913, inclusive, was 190. In 
the same period the Pennsylvania worker secured 228 
days, or 25 per cent. more time. We do not believe in di- 
viding wages by three to secure a half more working time, 
but it does seem that to attain 25 per cent. more day’s 
labor, it is worth while to concede a little on the waze 
rate, when every evidence shows that the prevailing rate 
is now so high as to exclude the coal from the market. 

Certainly, seeing that in that state there is already such 
an irregularity of work, it is ill-advised for any of 
the Ohio miners to ask an increase in wage rate. It 
is disingenuous for the eastern Ohio employees to de- 
clare that they are seeking only for last year’s equiva- 
lent. They know quite well they are not, and that the op- 
erators in the southern part of the state conceded to the 
demands of the miners promptly, because the proposition 
made was a decrease in the mining rate of their region 
and an increase in the rate formerly ruling in the districts 
of their rivals. 

Let the miners think twice. 
set his rates as high as he pleases. However, if he sets 
them too high, he will get no practice. The “practice” 
of the eastern Ohio miners is similarly forfeited by their 
determination to secure a higher rate of pay than the 
market is able to concede. 


A doctor or a lawyer can 


B 


The War Toll in the Staff of 
European Coal-Mining 
Companies | 


The coal industry in Germany, Austria, Belgium and 
France would seem to be suffering a disproportionately 
heavy death loss among its professional members. 

At the recent annual meeting of an important German 
coal company, a letter was read from the general man- 
ager, regretting that as he had been called to the front, he 
would not be able to preside as chairman. The notice 
of this meeting concluded with the statement that in 
spite of the fact that the war “had torn great holes in the 
management,” so far none of the company officials had 
been killed. 

In Germany and Austria, the mining engineer is a gov- 
ernment officer. His studies are made in government 
schools. He must stand official examinations, and rank 
and title are given to him, defining accurately each step 
as he advances in his career. The system is military in 
general form. Quite naturally, then, the government 
takes from these ranks the officers for the reserve army, 
which is called into existence by the declaration of war. 

In the first weeks of the war, before the losses had 
reached the present appalling figures, there were numer- 
ous private death notices in the German dailies, and it 
was surprising how many had fallen who had been con- 
nected with the staff of the coal-mining industry. Lat- 
terly, these notices have become less frequent, but even 
among these there are indications of the heavy loss borne 
by the coal corporations. For instance, a Rhenish coal 
company announces in a single notice the loss of three 
members of its official staff. 

A long continued conflict will certainly place a heavy 
handicap on the warring nations through this enormous 
less of men engaged in the engineering professions. 
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Termination of Coal Leases 
By A. L. H. Street* 


Several interesting and important legal phases bearing 
upon a coal-mine lessee’s liability for minimum royalties 
were involved in the recent case of Ellis vs. Cricket Coal 
Co., 148 Southwestern Reporter 887, which was passed 
upon by the Iowa Supreme Court. The lease in this case 
bound defendant to continue operations “for a period 
of 20 years or until all the merchantable and minable coal 
in said mine has been exhausted,” and provided for the 
payment of a minimum monthly royalty during the life 
of the contract. Operations and payment of the royalties 
having been suspended, plaintiff, the lessor, brought suit 
to recover payments claimed by him to be due, and de- 
fendant interposed a defense that all the “merchantable 
and minable” coal had been removed. In sustaining this 
defense, the Supreme Court decided these points: 

The burden was on the lessor to show that merchant- 
able and minable coal remained in place, and not upon the 
lessee to disprove that fact. 

Coal in place is “merchantable” within such a lease 
when it is of such quality as to be salable on the market, 
and it is “minable” when it is so situated that it can be 
removed at a reasonable profit. “As bearing on the min- 
able character of coal, its accessibility, the condition of 
the earth over it, the interference by water, whether free 
from or mixed with other substances, must be taken into 
account and where removal as an article of commerce is 
contemplated, the cost of mining and bringing the coal 
to the surface is a controlling consideration.” The cost 
of excavating the places of refuge along the haulageways, 
required by statute, is properly considered in determin- 
ing whether the coal is minable at a reasonable profit. 

In this case it appeared that a railway company af- 
forded the only market for the coal that might be produced 
from the mine. Therefore, the question whether the coal 
could be produced at such profit as to be “minable” must 
be determined by the prices paid by this railway com- 
pany, and not by general market values. 


department 


-hips, abdomen and kidneys, and was unable to work, 





Recent Judicial Decisions 
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Discrimination in Switching Charges—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has power to prohibit two railway com- 
panies from continuing a practice at a given point in switch- 
ing cars of coal between their lines at a low rate, while im- 
posing a prohibitive rate for switching cars to and from the 
line of a third company. (United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Tennessee, Louisville & Nashville R.R., Co. 
vs. United States, 216 Federal Reporter 672.) 

Operator’s Liability for Defective Cutting Machine—The 
provisions of the Pennsylvania Mine Foreman Law do not re- 
lieve an operator from liability for injury to an employee, 
due to a defective condition of an electric cutting machine 
which had been negligently permitted to remain in a danger- 
ous condition after the mine boss had notice thereof, it ap- 
pearing that the mine foreman had nothing to do with the 





*Attorney-at-law, St. Paul, Minn. 
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machine. (Rau vs. Pittsburg-Buffalo Co., 54 Pennsylvania 


Superior Court Reports 579.) 


Burden of Proof in Personal Injury Cases—In a suit by 
an employee against a coal operator for injury, resulting from 
a defect in an appliance, the burden is on the former to show 
that a defect was negligently permitted to exist and that it 
was the direct cause of the accident. An employer cannot be 
held responsible for injury received by a worker at a defec- 
tive machine, unless it appears that the employer or his rep- 
resentative had actual or constructive knowledge of the defect. 
(West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Vance vs. Vir- 
ginia Pocahontas Coal Co., 82 Southeastern Reporter 1081.) 

Employment of Minors—The statutes of Pennsylvania for- 
bid employment of boys under fifteen years of age in oiling 
machinery, regardless of whether the machinery is in motion 
or not. Where a certificate for the employment of a minor 
mis-stated his age as being less than fifteen, and the father’s 
signature thereto was forged, the father and the boy could 
recover damages for injuries sustained by the boy while oiling 
machinery, it appearing that the father had no knowledge as 
to the nature of the employment. (Hrabchak vs. Delaware 
& Hudson Co., 54 Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports 626.) 


Engineer as Fellow Servant of Miner—For the purpose of 
applying the rule of law that an employer is not liable for 
injury to an employee caused by negligence of a “fellow 
servant,” an engineer of a hoist engine of a colliery is the 
fellow servant of a miner, exonerating the employing oper- 
ator from liability for injury to the latter caused by negli- 
gence of the former in controlling the movement of a cage; 
the engineer being bound to conform to the signals given him 
and having no powers of superintendence. (Golien vs. Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co, 54 Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports 
299.) 


Operator’s Duty to Timberman—Damages not Excessive— 
An Illinois mine operator’s statutory duty to examine mine 
roofs, mark dangerous places and make entry thereof in books, 
is not obviated by the fact that the mine manager, a licensed 
mine examiner, informs a timberman of dangerous places in 
the mine, and directs the latter to make them safe. $4500 
was not excessive recovery for injury to a timberman, caused 
by fall of rock from a roof, where he was confined to his 
home for several weeks, and was severely injured about the 
(Wil- 
son vs. Danville Collieries Coal Co., 184 Illinois Appellate 


Court Reports 180.) 


Operator’s Liability for Neglecting Mine Ventilation—In a 
suit against a coal operator in which an employee recovered 
$1000 for injury to his health which he claimed was caused by 
the operator’s failure to ventilate the mine as required by 
state law, it is held that the miner cannot be deemed to have 
assumed the risk incident to remaining at work in a badly 
ventilated place, unless the danger was so imminent that a 
reasonably prudent miner would not have continued work 
there. It is further decided that the fact that plaintiff may 
have driven a shaft ahead of the airway was no bar to his 
recovery; the management of the mine being under the oper- 
ator’s and not plaintiff’s control. (Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, Log Mountain Coal Co. vs. Crunkleton, 169 Southwest- 
ern Reporter 692.) 


Exchange of Corporate Shares for Property—Under the 
laws of Missouri where a domestic coal corporation issues 
stock in payment for property, the property must be fairly 
equal in value to the par value of the stock issued therefor; 
otherwise the stockholders receiving such shares will be held 
liable for the excess of the par value of the stock above the 
value of the property to creditors of the corporation who in 
good faith relied on an assumption that full value was paid 
for the stock in assets held by the company. And, on this 
point, it is immaterial whether the exchange of stock for 
property worth less than the value of the stock was free from 
actual fraud on the part of the stockholders. Creditors of a 
corporation, in the absence of information to the contrary, 
are entitled to rely upon the company having the full amount 
of its capital stock in money, or its equivalent value. (United 
States District Court, Southern District of New York; Babbitt 
vs. Read; 215 Federal Reporter 395.) 
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Mining Laws, Legislation and 
Mine Regulations 


Letter No. 18—Referring to Letter No. 11, Coat Agr, 
Dec. 19, p. 996, permit me to say that “Wesvania” evi- 
dently did not read my letter thoroughly or grasp my 
ideas on lobbying. It was my purpose, in my previous 
letter, to explain the necessity of having representatives 
before Congress or state legislatures, not for the purpose 
of exerting an undue influence, but to have these repre- 
sentatives explain to the legislators the status of the coal 
business and the needs of the industry, in an intelligent 
manner. 

I am glad to learn of the satisfactory working of the 
West Virginia Compensation Act, as I believe that a col- 
lective plan of compensation is far preferable to the carry- 
ing of insurance by individuals; provided, of course, that 
all companies are obliged to maintain a certain standard 
in their mining operations. If such a standard is not 
insisted upon, a careless operator will profit by the expen- 
ditures of those complying with the law. 

CarL Scuowz, President, 
Coal Valley Mining Co. 
Chicago, III. 





Letter No. 19—No one who is familiar with mines 
and mining can doubt that glaring errors have been 
made in drafting the laws of the different states. Nor 
can there be any doubt regarding the fact that legislators 
are generally unfamiliar with the industries which the 
laws they make will govern. 

Mining men as a rule do not take an active interest in 
the enactment of the laws that are to govern the industry. 
Why this is so would be hard to explain, but it has been 
the writer’s privilege to remark this indifference in many 
cases. The making of laws is something that the miner 
and every official, from fireboss to general manager, is 
often willing to let the outsiders manage. 

At this point, I would ask, is there any industry len 
the sun that an outsider, as a rule—the men who make 
laws and the general public—know so little about? The 
ordinary industrial worker takes even less interest in the 
means whereby he is kept warm and his factory wheels 
kept moving, than mining men take in mining laws. 
They, perhaps, know more than the young lady who when 
visiting a mining camp and hearing the ownei of the 
mine order a few bales of hay to be sent down, asked if 
that was for the miners to eat. 

To the average outsider the details of a mine, if not 
repellent, are at least not fascinating. Visitors are fre- 
quently met in the steel mills, factories and other working 
places, and naturally become more or less familiar with 
the general aspects of the industries they visit, including 
the conditions under which the men work. But, except 
in such cases as the wholesale slaughter of a mine full 
of men, or such a condition as has occurred recently in 
West Virginia and Colorado, the public evinces little or 
no interest in the miner or his work. 








This lack of interest creates a dearth of definite and 
accurate information that shows itself in our mine laws, 
which are too often vague in meaning and _ practic- 
ally useless for the purpose intended. As stated in a well 
written article by “Mining Engineer,” Coat Acs, Dec. 
12, p. 958, “In many cases, the law has worked an un- 
just burden on the operator.” Recalling what the mine- 
tun law, enacted in a neighboring state some time ago, 
has done for the miners and their families, owing to the 
utter impossibility for mine operators to operate under its 
conditions, I would add to this statement—an unneces- 
sary burden on the miners as well. 

But after all is said and done, what we need in and 
about the mines today—and this applies to several differ- 
ent mining states—is a spirit of obedience to the law as it 
exists, rather than additional laws. Let us manifest a 
genuine desire to carry on our work in accordance with 
the laws’ intent. During the past three years, my work 
has taken me into nine or ten different states where min- 
ing of one sort or another is carried on, and into a great 
many mines in each of these states. This work being 
particularly the seeking out of danger to life and property, 
experience has taught me that no matter whether it be 
in the coal mines of West Virginia, Pennsylvania or Ohio, 
or in the iron-ore mines of the Northwest or any other 
field, the mines that are operated in the safest manner 
are those where the management is more concerned with 
taking all reasonable precautions, and adopts the safe 
course even if it be a little more troublesome, instead of 
hunting for loopholes to avoid the law, or lamenting the 
existence of a law which, in the manager’s opinion, is an 
injustice and an unnecessary burden; where the manage- 
ment, in short, goes ahead with a determination to not 
only conform with the law but to “play safe,” whether 
the law says so or not. I am glad to say that this spirit 
is found not only in the conduct of the larger corpora- 
tions, but in less pretentious operations as well. 

Were our state mining laws as extended and voluminous 
as a “Webster’s Unabridged,” I venture to say each of us 
could find something that had thoughtlessly been omitted. 
And, regardless of the complete detail of the mining laws, 
the management of each mine would still require indi- 
vidual rules of their own that would need to be enforced 
quite as rigorously as the general code, if the mine is to 
be operated as safely as possible. 

My own personal experience forces me to conclude that 
the degree of safety, at any mine, depends to a large ex- 
tent on the attitude of the management toward the idea 
of safety above all other considerations. Such an attitude 
thoroughly impregnated in the daily work of the super- 
intendent and the foreman means more than is generally 
understood. Given my choice between a mine with good 
natural conditions in respect to roof, gas, etc., but a man- 
agement indifferent toward safety details in its operation ; 
and a mine where the natural conditions were adverse, but 
the superintendent and foreman willing and anxious to 
“play safe,” I would take my chances, as a workman, in 
the latter mine. 
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In the letter to which I have referred, “Mining Engi- 
neer” takes exception to the law requiring boreholes to be 
kept in advance of the work in virgin coal. Pezhaps the 
wording of this law should have been more explicit, or au- 
thority have been given to state mine inspectors to use dis- 
cretion in its application, as it would seem a needless ex- 
pense to drive holes in advance of an entry that has been 
cut around by other work; yet, we who have had to do 
with the driving of narrow work, in the solid part of the 
gaseous Pittsburgh seam, know full well that many seri- 
ous accidents, costly fires and explosions have been avoided 
by the very fact deplored by “Mining Engineer.” The 
drilling ahead of the work to locate gassy clay veins and 
thereby tap and drain off the gas gradually is the safe 
method to adopt in such formations. 

Sim C. ReyNo.xps, Safety Inspector, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Houston, Penn. 
The Verner Counter-Current 
Theory 


Letter No. 14—I cannot refrain from commenting on 
Mr. Verner’s last letter, No. 12, Coat AGE, Nov. 7%, p. 761, 
in which he states: “I have faith to believe, however, that 
eventually the theory of the counter current will win out 
and be shown to have a practical value in respect to the 
prevention of explosions.” 

The most notable feature, in this letter, is that Mr. 
Verner has, himself, entirely failed to show how such 
“prevention of explosions” can be brought about, in the 
practical application of his theory, which is, after all, 
but a restatement of what has always been understood as 
the natural result of the cooling of the heated gases of 
the explosion and the condensation of vapors. 

The quotation from Dr. Wheeler’s letter, on the same 
page, by “An Interested Reader,” shows that there was no 
inrush of air when the gallery in which the explosion took 
place was opened at both ends. This is the case in the 
Bruceton experimental mine; and it is probably due to 
that fact that those in charge of the Bruceton experi- 
ments gave no attention to the counter-current theory. 

The inrush of air, such as was in evidence in the experi- 
ment performed by Dr. Wheeler for Mr. Dean, can only 
be obtained in an entry where there is a dead-end; as, 
for example, in a rock tunnel. In such cases the dust con- 
ditions are not present wherever, as in usual mining prac- 
tice, there is an intake and return airway, and the condi- 
tions required by the Verner theory are not possible. It 
was owing to this fact, as noted in my last letter, the 
cinematographs taken during the entire time occupied by 
an experimental coal-dust explosion, at Altofts, showed 
that no counter-current occurred, in that case, until the 
explosion was complete and the blast had exhausted itself 
and condensation had set in, causing the well known vac- 
uum stage. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that, in dealing with 
the danger of a coal-dust explosion, we must consider the 
initial moment when the explosion takes place. At this 


initial moment, there is no possibility of a counter-current 
being present. If this is true, the counter-current theory 
‘loes not furnish the desired solution of the dust explosion, 
as Mr. Verner claims. 

I would suggest, in closing, that it would be well if 
Mr. Verner would make a close study of the Mt. Kembla 
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explosion, which occurred in New South Wales, in 1902. 
He will find there more evidence of what he is pleased 
te style “counter-current,” than in any other disaster 
with which I am acquainted. I would add that the term 
“counter-current,” as used by Mr. Verner, is only another 
expression for “vacuum effect,” as applied to mine ex- 
plosions. The one cannot occur without the other being 
present; and it follows logically that the vacuum theory, 
in respect to mine explosions, is the correct expression 
and not counter-current. 
JAMES ASHWORTH, 
Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Ignition of Coal im Storage 

Referring to Mr. Hyde’s inquiry, Coan Agg, Nov. 14, 
p. 802, it might be of interest to him to know that the 
Federal Bureau of Mines has recently issued a bulletin 
dealing with the subject of the spontaneous combustion 
cf coal. As has already been explained, in the answer to 
this inquiry, on the same page, and as shown by the ex- 
periments referred to in the Bureau of Mines bulletin, 
spontaneous combustion is readily caused by oxidation, 
which is greatly increased by the absorption of the oxygen 
of the air by the coal. 

The rate of oxidation naturally increases with the ris- 
ing temperature of the coal, and the most readily oxidized 
coals seem to be the most inflammable. Although the 
idea would not be accepted by many, careful tests and ex- 
periments have shown that the tendency to ignite spon- 
taneously does not depend so much on the quantity of 
volatile matter contained in the coal as on the quality of 
the coal itself. 

Some coals have the property of disintegrating more 
rapidly than others, which renders them more subject to 
oxidation by the constant exposure of fresh surfaces to 
the air. This fact was clearly demonstrated while work 
on the Panama Canal was in progress, by the observed 
tendency of the coal to fire spontaneously in the storage 
bins. The coal, in that case, contained only 17 or 18 per 
cent. of volatile combustible matter. Strange as it may 
seem, there are cases on record of much trouble and 
property loss resulting from the spontaneous combustion 
of cinders stored under buildings, in close proximity to 
some sort of external heat. 

In order to reduce the tendency of coals to fire spon- 
taneously, in storage, it has been suggested to store large 
quantities of coal under water. This method of storage 
was adopted a few years ago, by the Western Electric Co. 
at their Hawthorne plant, in Illinois, where they built a 
storage pit of concrete, 15 ft. deep, which covered nearly 
an acre cf ground and had a capacity of 10,000 tons of 
coal that could be covered with water by flooding the pit. 
In general, however, the plan of storing coal under water 
is not practicable. The Federal Bureau of Mines offers 
the following suggestions for storing large quantities of 
coal. Some of these suggestions are admittedly imprac- 
ticable. They are as follows: 


1. Do not store in piles over 12 ft. deep, nor so that any 
point in the interior will be over 10 ft. from an air-cooled sur- 
face. 

2. If possible, store only screen coal, as slack presents a 
much larger surface to the air. 

3. Keep out dust as much as possible. 

4. Pile so that the lump and fine coal are distributed as 
evenly as possible, not allowing the lumps to roll down the 
sides of the pile and form air passages at the bottom. 


¢ 
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5. Rehandle and screen, after two months, if possible. 

6. Do not store near an external source of heat even 
though that be moderate. Some coals will absorb from 12 to 
13 times as much oxygen at a temperature of 100 deg. C., as at 
40 deg. C. 

7. Allow six weeks for seasoning, 
storing. 

8. Avoid alternate wetting and drying. 

9. Avoid admission of air to interior of piles, through in- 
terstices around foreign objects, such as timbers, brickwork, 
ete.; or through porous bottoms, such as coarse cinder. 

10. Do not try to ventilate by pipes, or more harm than 
good may be done. 


after mining, before 


CHEMIST. 
, W. Va. 


Method of Working Under- 
lying Coal Seam 


Letter No. 6—It seems to me that the letters that have 
discussed Mr. Lyman’s proposition of working an under- 
lying seam of coal, Coat Agr, Aug. 29, p. 357, have 
ignored the fact that there was an abandoned seam of coal 
40 ft. above the one it is proposed to work. 

Mr. Lyman explains that there were frequent caves in 
the upper seam. Where this is the case, experience has 
taught me that large blocks of coal, and sometimes whole 
sections of pillars are abandoned and lost. It may be in- 
ferred from Mr. Lyman’s statement that such is the case 
in the overlying seam, which makes it more difficult to 
contend with successfully. 

However, the mining laws of most coal-producing states 
require all mine owners, agents, superintendents and 
operators to furnish an accurate map of the workings of 
the mine, to be filed with the state department. If 
such a map, in this case, is available and uptodate, it 
should show the correct condition in the overlying seam. 
In opening and developing this seam, I would locate all 
entries, crosscuts, room pillars and stumps directly under- 
neath those in the seam above, as shown by the map. I 
consider this to be necessary in working all such under- 
lying seams. | 

The plan suggested by Mr. Lyman of driving the en- 
tries to the boundary, and mining out the coal on the 
retreating system is good. But, I would suggest that 
there are few properties where it is not possible to mine 
seme coal while driving entries to the boundary line. 
This plan would help to reduce the expense sheet, while 
developing the mine. In some cases, the plan is adopted 
of working a portion of the mine on the advancing system, 
while another portion is worked on the retreating system, 
in long wall. In that case, the advancing section is usu- 
ally driven to the rise and the retreating section to the 
dip of the seam. ; 

Should there be much gas or water in the upper seam, I 
would sink boreholes from the surface to drain off the 
gas. The water could be drained into the lower seam, if 
necessary, by drilling holes up, in the roof, to tap the 
water in the overlying seam, which could then be con- 
ducted to the main sump and pumped to the surface. 

There are many instances on record where mines have 
been ruined and, in some cases, lives lost, by a haphazard 
method of mining seams of coal underlying worked out 
and abandoned mines. An instance occurred recently in 
West Virginia, where it cost the owners over $100,000 
to put the mine in a fairly safe condition for work again. 
This could all be avoided by carefully planning the mine 
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se that the pillars in the lower seam will come directly 
under those in the upper seam. 
MINE ForREMAN. 
Rock Forge, W. Va. 


Methods of Working in Indiana 


Letter No. 2—I desire to reply to the letter of Theo- 
dore Brent, Coan Acz, Nov. 14, p. 800. Mr. Brent says 
that I “failed to understand” the conditions with which 
they and other Indiana operators must contend. I ven- 
ture to point out that he does not reply to the statements 
made in my article entitled “Storage-Battery Locomo- 
tives at the Grant Mine” (Coax AGeg, Oct. 10, p. 576), 
but seems to criticize the mental attitude with which he 
unjustly credits me. 

I fully realize that, as he says, it is unfair to criticize 
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Fig. 1. 


the present management of mines for improper mining, 
seeing that the Union, the legislature, the market and 
the forbears of the present operators are all partly to 
blame. In fact, my article put undue stress on the first 
two. The early operators who habituated their men to 
undesirable methods of mining are equally to blame. 
But I cannot hope to curry favor with the living by 
abusing their ancestors. 

If Mr. Brent will read the article carefully he will find 
my remarks were really addressed to those who believe 
Indiana afflicted with a roof of inordinately pernicious 
qualities. I said these diffiuclties could be met if the 
remedies applied elsewhere were introduced in Indiana; 
but I was careful’ not to assert that adequate changes 
should be made without large modifications in the eco- 
nomic situation. To say that a structural condition can 
only be met by the adoption of such and such a method 
is quite different from saving that such a method will 
pay. 

I presume that it is useless to argue in favor of a nar- 
rower room and wider pillar in Indiana mines. Break- 
throughs must be paid for at entry prices, and, to comply 
with the Indiana law, they must be made every 45 ft. If 
made 18 ft. wide they weaken the room materially. I 
have, however, increased the thickness of the room pillars 
from 9 to 12 ft. in the accompanying plan (Fig. 1), which 
I recommend. Moreover, it is not safe to advocate a long 
roomneck unless a compensation for the increased cost it 
causes is suggested. Unfortunately, the Union’s scale 
says, with willful plainness, that roomnecks are to be 12 
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ft. long, and any distance in excess shall be paid for pro- 
portionately, but no roomneck shall exceed 15 ft. in 
length. Consequently, the only recourse is to pay cross- 
cut rates for roomnecks and make them a safe length and 
save money by reducing their number and by economies 
in the length of the chain-pillar breakthroughs, as con- 
ditions may permit. 

To accomplish this, I suggest an arrangement (Fig. 
1), which gives one roomneck to three rooms and un- 
broken flanking pillars 30x90 ft. in size. The chain- 
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SECTION OF MINE ILLUSTRATING THE “MAIN 
LINE” orn “ALTOONA” SYSTEM 


pillars are small; but with due care in driving they will 
serve the main purpose, which is that of ventilation, and 
not support. The roadway B (Fig. 1) is driven about 
18 ft. wide and, to meet the excessive demands of the law 
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relative to ventilation, it is driven both ways to meet, as 
shown at A. 

This follows the scheme (Fig. 2) known as the “Main 
Line” (of the Pennsylvania R.R.) or the “Altoona” sys- 
tem. However, the ribs here are weaker than it is cus- 
tomary to allow around Altoona, where the flanking pil- 
lars are about 100 ft. square and where the roomnecks 
are themselves practically rooms, and even the haulage 
way & is narrowed at suitable places. To make this more 
clear, I have reproduced the system as illustrated by W. A. 
Silliman, at the Indiana (Penn.) meeting of the Co=! 
Mining Institute of America, in 1911. 

Finally, I do not wish to infer that the suggested plan 
will adequately meet the situation. It looks to me far 
more likely to be safe than that now in use, but perhaps 
it may have to be improved by a strengthening of the 
flanking pillars and possibly by a lengthening of the rooms 
so as to provide a better break than is afforded by short 
rooms. 

Mr. Brent’s remarks on the storage-battery locomotive 
require no answer. If he will read my article again, with- 
out inherent animus, he will conclude that my attitude 
toward the new form of tractive power is no less favor- 
able than his own. 

R. Dawson Hatt. 


New York City. ' 
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By J. T. Brearp 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Size of Discharge Pipe—In order to avoid excessive fric- 
tional loss due to high velocity of water in the discharge pipe, 
it is customary, in mining practice, to estimate the necessary 
diameter (dc) of the column pipe, for any given discharge (G), 
in gallons per minute, by assuming a velocity of 400 ft. per 
min., which gives the formula 

231 G mn = 
= = x 
de O-7854 (400 XH 7 °BVG 

Size of Suction Pipe—For the same reason as stated in 
regard to the discharge pipe, it is customary to estimate the 
necessary diameter (ds) of the suction pipe, in inches, for any 
given discharge (G), in gallons per minute, and a velocity 
of 200 ft. per min., which gives the formula 


231 G = 

.- Vom 7300 Ky = 0-38 VE 
Example—In order to avoid excessive frictional losses in 
the discharge and suction pipes of a pump, what should be 
the minimum diameter of these pipes, respectively, if the 


ump has a capacity of 250 gal. per min.? ; 
i Splution—The minimum diameter of the discharge or col- 


umn pipe for this pump should be 
de = 0.25 YG = 0.25 Y 250 = say 4 in. 
Likewise, the minimum diameter of the suction pipe should 
be 














dy = 0.35 VY G = 0.35 Y 250 = 5.5, say 6 in. 

Sizes of Pipes—The sizes of pipes are designated by their 
diameters, which, however, are Only nominal, as they do not 
indicate the exact diameter of the bore. For example, the 
inner diameter of a 1%-in. pipe is 1.61 in.; that of a 2-in. 
pipe, 2.067, etc. The outer diameters are always greater by 
twice the thickness of the pipe. Some of_the larger sizes of 
pipe are made in different weights of metal, thereby providing 
a greater or less thickness of wall, for the same bore. Pipe 
sizes above five inches vary by inches and above 16 in. by 


two inches. 

Standard Pipe—What is known as the “Briggs standard” is 
a list of pipe sizes, giving the thickness of pipe for different 
internal diameters. This original standard has since been 
modified by pipe manufacturers to suit varying demands. The 
term “standard” therefore has a significance determined by 
trade agreements. 

Dimensiovs, Weight and Capacity of Pipes—The table on 
the following page is compiled and carefully calculated from 
the data given in the National Tube Co.’s Handbook, 1913. It 
shows the nominal inner diameter, or trade sizes of pipes, to- 
gether with the actual inside and outside diameters; sectional 
area of bore; inner rubbing surface and external surface of 
pipe, per 100 lin.ft.; weight per foot, plain ends; and capacity 
of pipe, per 100 ft. per min. velocity. The capacity for any 


other velocity than 100 ft. per min. can be estimated from that 
given in the table by multiplying by the given velocity ex- 
pressed as percentage. 


The Coal Age Pocket Book 
TABLE SHOWING DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND CAPACITY OF 
STANDARD PIPES 


@ gs 
3 ° 3 8.5 gs B £,e 
Bie oe ‘8, 3 Pot on a wee 
“3 33 Ps OE. 5 5 5 3B 
So =“ oO Os ag ass as¢g ss Brest 45 
&g aa el aa Pig er ky “Sy 
ga 8688 53a $m 5. 5m @, sas 
SA =A sa gs ABS & Rs 8 gsr 
(In.) (In.) (In.)  (Sq.In.) (Sq Ft.) (Sq.Ft.) | (Lb.) (G.p.M.) 
} 0.269 0.405 0.0568 7.042 10.60 0.244 0.295 
i 0.364 0.540 0.1041 9.530 14.14 0.424 0.511 
2 0.493 0.675 0.1909 12.907 17.67 0.567 0.992 
1 0.622 0.840 0.3039 16.284 21.99 0.850 1.579 
2 0.824 1.050 0.5333 21.572 27.49 1.130 2.770 
1 1.049 1.315 0.8643 27.463 34.43 1.678 4.490 
13 1.380 1.660 1.496 36.128 43.46 2.272 7.771 
13 1.610 1.9 2.0386 42.150 49.74 2.717 10.577 
2 2.067 2.375 3.356 54.114 62.18 3.652 17.424 
21 2.469 2.875 4.780 64.639 75.27 5.793 24.831 
3 3.068 3.5 7.383 80.322 91.63 7.575 38.353 
3} 3.548 4.0 9.887 92.886 104.72 9.109 51.360 
4 4.026 4.5 12.730 105.400 117.81 10.790 66.130 
44 4.506 5.0 15.961 117.968 130.90 12.538 82.914 
5 5.047 5.563 19.986 132.130 145.64 14.617 103.82 
6 6.065 6.625 28.890 158.781 173.44 18.974 150.08 
7 7.023 7.625 38.738 183.861 199.62 23.544 201.2 
8 7.981 8.625 50.027 208.943 225.80 28.554 259.88 
8. 9 
10. 10 


13 13.25 14.0 137.887 346.885 366.52 54.568 716.3 
14 14.25 15.0 159.485 373.065 392.70 58.573 828.5 
15 15.25 16.0 182.665 399.245 418.88 62.579 948.9 
17.25 18.0 239.706 451.605 471.23 70.0 1245.2 
19.25 20.0 291.040 503.965 523.60 78.0 1511.9 
21.28 22.0 354.657 556.325 575.96 85.0 1842.4 
23.25 24.0 424.558 608.685 628.31 93.0 2205.5 
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Developing a Gaseous Mine 


Will you kindly explain, in Coat Acer, how you would 
develop, arrange, equip, officer and manage a gaseous and 
dusty mine, in order to insure freedom from accumula- 
tions of dust and avoid the danger incident thereto, while 
having due regard to safety and economy of operation? 

WRITER. 


Greensburg, Penn. 

Before starting to open a mine the property should be 
thoroughly prospected to ascertdin the extent, thickness 
and inclination of the coal beds and the thickness and 
nature of the overlying strata, amount of water to be en- 
countered, and other data of interest as affecting the ex- 
traction of the coal. 

Having obtained this information, the next step is to 
choose a suitable location for the shaft and surface plant. 
in making this choice, due regard must be had to the 
proper drainage and ventilation of the mine and the haul- 
age of the coal underground, as well .as the shipping 
facilities on the surface and the arrangement of the neces- 
sary buildings and other equipment. An accurate map 
should be made of the property, showing the location of 
all surface tracks and buildings, together with the pro- 
posed plan of the underground workings. 

In deciding on the general plan of the mine, much will 
depend on the nature of the roof, floor and coal and the 
depth and inclination of the seam, which must determine 
the method best adapted to the conditions found to exist 
in the strata, in order to insure the greatest safety and 
economy of operation. In the mining of deep-lying seams 
or thin seams, where complete extraction of the coal is 
necessary, the longwall method of mining will generally 
prove most advantageous. 

With a fairly good roof and floor and a seam of moder- 
ate thickness not lying too deep, some form of room-and- 
pillar method is generally applicable. But where gas or 
dust, in dangerous quantities, is present, it is often neces- 
sary to arrange the workings in districts or panels that 
can be ventilated by separate air splits. 

The accompanying figure shows the plan of a mine 
opened on the room-and-pillar method, in a seam of mod- 
erate inclination. The main headings, in this mine, are 
Griven up the pitch, on the triple-entry system. The 
center one of the three entries is made the intake and 
haulage road, while the two side entries are made the re- 
turn for each side of the mine, respectively. As shown in 
the figure, levels are driven to the right and left of the 
main entries, at distances apart varying from 75 to 100 
yd., depending on the distance the rooms can be driven 
up before the pillars must be drawn back. The length of 
these rooms will be determined by the nature of the roof, 
floor and coal and the thickness and inclination of the 
seam. 

Owing to the inclination of the seam, in this case, the 
rooms are driven to the rise only of each pair of levels or 
crossheadings, and each pair is ventilated by a separate air 
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split that is conducted to the face of the heading and re- 
turned through the crosscuts along the faces of the rooms, 
as shown by the arrows in the figure. 

The surface equipment should consist of the usual steel 
headframe, tipple, screens. engine and boiler houses, 
hoisting engines, boilers, ventilating fans and engines, 
pumps, blacksmith and repair shops, storehouses, etc., 
required for the successful operation of the mine. 

The officers of a mine producing, savy 1000 tons of coal 
a day, should be a mine superintendent, a mine foreman, 
with as many assistant foremen as the conditions in the 
mine may require in order to provide for the thorough in- 
spection and supervision of the work underground. There 
should be as many firebosses as may be necessary to thor- 
oughly examine every working place, within three hours 


before the time for the men to enter the mine for work; 
and to thoroughly inspect the workings during the work- 
ing hours. 


DETAIL OF CROSSING 
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PLAN OF WORKING A GASEOUS MINE BY THE ROOM-AND- 
PILLAR SYSTEM 


The mine foreman should give his entire time to the 
management and supervision of the underground work; 
and each assistant foreman and fireboss should report to 
him daily, in respect to the safety and condition of the 
particular section of mine in his charge. All dangers 
should be promptly removed when discovered, or the men 
withdrawn from that place or section, until the same can 
be made safe for work. No accumulations of gas or dust 
should be permitted in any portion of the mine. The 
roads and air courses should be cleaned regularly; and, 
if necessary, a pipe line should be installed in the entries, 
to provide a suitable watering or spraying system, in 
order to prevent the drying out of the mine and thereby 
reduce the danger from dust. 

In respect to the necessity for making suitable provision 
for sprinkling a dusty mine or for humidifying the air 
in a dry and dusty or gaseous mine, we would draw 
attention to the answer given last week in Coat Agg, p. 
29, which shows the enormous drying effect of the ven- 
tilating current in a mine, in winter. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—If 2 hp. will produce 10,000 cu.ft. of air per 
min. in one airway, 10x10 ft. in cross-section, how many 
horsepower will it take to produce the same quantity of 
air in three airways, 6x5.5 ft. each, in cross-section, the 
length of all the airways being the same? 

Ans.—For the same quantity of air in circulation and 
the same length of airway, the power on the air varies 
directly as the perimeter of the airway and inversely as 
the cube of the sectional area. In the case of three air- 
ways in parallel, both the perimeter and the sectional 
area of the airways must be multiplied by 3 to obtain 
the total perimeter and sectional area. The perimeters 
and areas in these two cases are as follows: 

One airway, 10x10 ft.:0 = 4 XK 10 = 40 ft.; a = 
10 K 10 = 100 sq.ft. 

Three airways, each 6x5.5 ft.:0 = 3 & 2 (6 + 5.5) = 
69 ft.;54 = 3 (6 X 5.5) = 99 sq.ft. 

In comparing these circulations, the power ratio is 
equal to the perimeter ratio times the cube of the inverse 
area ratio, thus, 


Dee 59 3 
MSY a ae 
U4 0, \@, 40 \ 99 


Then, since the power on the air, in the first case, 
is uw, = 2 hp., the power required in the second case is 

te = 2 K 1.77 = 3.54 hp. 

(Jues.—A lever of uniform cross-section and 5 ft. long 
weighs 30 lb. The fulcrum is 10 in. from one end of the 
lever where a weight of 100 lb. is suspended. What weight 
or force must be applied to the other end of the lever to 
produce equilibrium ? 

Ans.—Referring to the accompanying figure, the 100- 
lb. weight suspended from the short end of the bar has 

a lever arm of 





eee ene or + 10 in. The 
le. <cseaweeperenstee aaa ! moment of 
this weight is 
| Weight of | n nce (cop oe 
(?) lever acting 1...---- 20'---- 2<--$0-> opposed by 
7 a ene, 2 


of the weight 
of the lever itself, acting through its center of gravity 
with a lever arm of 20 in.; and the force (F/) applied at 
the other end of the bar with a lever arm of 50 in. The 
conditions of equilibrium require that the moment of 
the 100-lb. weight referred to the fulerum as a center 
shall be equal to the sum of the moments on the other 
side of the fulerum. This gives the following equation: 
50 F + 30 K 20 = 100 X 10 
The force (/’) that must be applied to the other end 
of the lever is then 
(100 x 10) — (30 X 20) 
= 50 


= 8 lb. 





Ques.—What load will break a white-oak timber, 10x12 
in. in section and 15 ft. between supports, the load being 
equally distributed along the length of the beam? 


Ans.—The breaking load of a beam supported at the 
two ends and uniformly loaded is found by multiplying 
the moment of inertia of the beam by 16 times the fiber 
stress in pounds per square inch, and dividing this result 
by the product of the length of the beam and its depth 
both expressed in inches. The moment of inertia of a 
rectangular beam is 

bd? 10 X 128 
I ok tee Sin 1440 

Then, taking the ultimate-fiber stress of white oak as 

= 10,000 lb. per sq.in., the breaking load of this beam, 
under the assumed conditions, is 
7 _ 16 FE _ 16 X 10,000 x 1440 

ont? ee os) er) 

Ques.—The air traveling in a mine is divided between 
two airways or splits. In the first split, the cross-section 
of the airway is 5x8 ft.; and, in the second split, it is 
5x6 ft. The first split being 1000 ft. long, if the air 
divides equally between the two splits, what is the length 
of the second split? 

Ans.—When an air current is split in a mine, it is 
assumed that the pressure is the same for each split. 
Therefore, the pressure and quantity of air in circulation 
being the same in each split, the lengths of the airways 
will vary inversely as the expression 0/a*, or directly as 
the expression a*/o. Hence, the length ratio for the two 
airways is equal to the cube of the area ratio times the 
inverse perimeter ratio. The perimeters and areas of 
these two airways are as follows: 

First airway, 5x8 ft.:a = 5 XK 8 = 40 sq.ft.; 0 = 2 
(5 +8) = 26 ft. 

Second airway, 5x6 ft.:a = 5 X 6 = 30 sq.ft.; 0 = 
2(5+ 6) = 22 ft. 

Applying the above rule and using these values, 


p= (3 39, _ /30\326 27K 26 | 
l, \a,) 0, \40 38 ~ Gh x 22 = 0-498 


1 \ / 

The length of the second airway is, therefore, 1, = 
1000 «* 0.498 = 498 ft. or, say, one-half the length of 
the first airway, for an equal distribution of the air. 

(Jues.—In order to insure a circulation of 70,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min. in the future development of a mine when 
the airways have been extended to a length of 4800 ft. 
and without increasing the power on the air, what will 
the same power produce at the present time, the present 
length of the airways being 1875 ft.? 

Ans.—For a constant power on the air and the same 
size of airways, the quantity of air in circulation varies 
inversely as the cube root of the length of the airways. 
In other words, the quantity ratio is equal to the cube 
root of the inverse length ratio, which gives in this case 

q, _ 8 lI, 38 4800 _ Scie. 
= VP = Nie V 2.56 = 1.368 

The quantity of air circulated by the same power, at 

the present time, would then be 
q, = 70,000 & 1.368 = 95,760 cu.ft. per min. 


= 534 tons 
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Coal and Coke News 
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Pennsylvania 


Anthracite 


Edwardsville—Adolph Rushnek, a miner’s laborer, who lost 
his way in the big Woodward colliery of the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western Coal Co. was found by a rescuing party 
on New Year’s day. He had been lost since Dec. 28. He was 
weak from lack of food and nerve-racked by his experience, 
but otherwise suffers no ill effects. He was only a half mile 
from where he became separated from his companions. 

East Plymouth—A squeeze in the workings of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co.’s mine here has affected a wide area and 
a score of buildings have been more or less damaged while 
the settling is continuing. The main roadway is cracked in 
many places. Fences are distorted and foundation walls of 
buildings broken and the buildings themselves are somewhat 
out of plumb. 

Hazleton—The Lehigh coal fields are receiving an influx 
of men from the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Many claim to have walked 
most of the distance to seek employment in the anthracite 
operations. 

Pittston—The first of a series of periodic conferences be- 
tween the foremen, assistant foremen and officials of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. was held at Pittston on Jan. 2. General 
Superintendent W. P. Jennings led in a discussion of “Safety 
First.” 

Not a sigle fatal accident involving the loss of more than 
one life occurred in the lower division of the Punn3ylvania 
Coal Co. during 1914. 

Wyoming—The Schooley shaft of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., at Wyoming, for years filled with water, has been pumped 
out and is being cleared for operation, which will be begun as 
soon as the new Ewen breaker is ready to receive the output, 
which will be shifted under the Susquehanna River by a tun- 
nel, already completed. 

Scranton—On Jan. 4 a second reduction of 25c. per ton on 
vea coal sold in the local markets was advertised by the 
Peoples Coal Co. This makes the price $2.75 at the breaker, 
or $3.25 delivered. It was formerly $3.75 delivered. Other 
companies made similar reductions. 


Bituminous 


Arden—A fire of unknown origin occurring in the tipple of 
the Meadowland Coal Co., at Arden, four miles east of Wash- 
ington, on the Pennsylvania R.R., recentlv entirely destroyed 
the structure, as well as 14 cars loaded with coai. The fire 
also spread to the mine itself and 14 men working on night 
shift were rescued with considerable difficulty. The !oss is 
estimated at $50,000, and the mine will be out of commission 
for at least two months, throwing 500 men out of employment 
in the middle of the winter season. 


Connellisville—The Connellsville coke production was some- 
what better during the past few days, while prospects are 
more encouraging than for some months. Ordinarily, there is 
a marked recession in the coke trade during holiday week; but 
that was not the case this time. Merchant operators have put 
over 500 ovens into blast to meet increased demands for 
coke. 


Windber-—Options have been secured on between 700 and 
1000 acres of coal land in Milford Township of Somerset County 
by John Lockrie, who, it is understood, has associated with 
him in the purchase a number of men active in the New Eng- 
land coal supply. Diamond drill tests will be made. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg—The Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association was recently organized with Daniel Howard, of 
Clarksburg, as president; C. H. Jenkins, of Fairmount, vice- 
president; A. L. White, of Clarksburg, secretary, while J. C. 
Ryan, of Hepzibah, is treasurer. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are the conservation of coal properties by improved meth- 
ods of production, and the safeguarding of miners and other 
“mployees. 

Bluefield—The Big Vein Pocahontas Coal Co.’s mines were 
sold recently by receivers, the purchase price being $356,600, 
vie property going to the bond holders. The plant has been 


in the hands of receivers since Oct. 29, 1910. The mines were 
purchased some years ago by T. T. Boswell, of Baltimore, 
but were only operated a short time before going into the 
“hands of receivers, since which time it is said the receivers 
have made profits, it being stated that almost $200,000 have 
been earned since the receivership began. It is believed that 
the plants will be operated in future under the same manage- 
ment as at present. 

Elkins—W hat is believed to be a record number of prosecu- 
tions by any of the mine inspectors of the state was made by 
W. B. Plaster at Thomas, W. Va., Dec. 23 last, when he made 
information against 14 miners and one motorman for viola- 
tion of sections 15 and 16 of the West Virginia mining law. 
The miners were prosecuted and convicted for using short 
fuse, or what is termed “skin ’em backs,” that is, attach- 
ing a short piece of fuse to a stick of high explosive in a 
drill hole, lighting the fuse and shoving back the explosive 
to the end of the hole, permitting it to detonate without tamp- 
ing. The motorman was found guilty of operating trips of 
coal cars without a tail light on the rear end. He was fined 
$25 and costs, while the miners were fined $10 and costs 
each. 

MARYLAND 

Beryl—The Davis Coal & Coke Co. has resumed operations 
at mines Nos. 50 and 51. Superintendent Tibbetts, who was 
in Florida, was hurriedly recalled to resume charge. AS 2 
result of increased orders for coal for the Egyptian railways 
the Consolidation Coal Co. is reported to have increased the 
activity of several plants in West Virginia. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Report of the chief state mine inspector, C. 
H. Nesbitt, to the legislature next month will not only nar- 
rate transactions of the past four years, but will make a num- 
ber of recommendations as to amendments to the laws gov- 
erning mining operations. The last legislature enacted many 
mining laws, but conditions have since arisen which call for 
drastic changes, especially along the lines of safety. It is 
probable that the recommendations made by Mr. Nesbitt will 
be passed by the legislature. 


TENNESSEE 


Knoxville—A special meeting of coal operators of the Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky field and members of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Coal Operators’ Association is to be called here 
early this month to discuss the general coal-market situation. 
Certain routine business may also be transacted. Local oper- 
ators state that though business is not as satisfactory as it 
might be it has improved to a considerable extent. 


KENTUCKY 


Sebree—After having been closed down for a considerable 
time on account of litigation, the Sebree coal mines are to be 
reopened at once by Lint & Watkins, of Birmingham, Ala., 
who have leased the property for a term of several years. H. 
A. Lint, senior member of the firm and a mining and civil 
engineer, is on the ground with new pumps which have been 
put to work. Mining operations will begin as soon as the 
water is out of the workings. 

Greenville—Three men were killed and five injured in the 
Powderly mine of the Greenville Coal Co. recently when a 
large slab of slate fell from the roof of one of the main en- 
tries upon the car in which they rode. The mule drawing the 
car was killed but his driver escaped unhurt. W. A. Wick- 
liffe, of Greenville, is president of the company which oper- 
ates mines at Powderly and Martwick and employs a large 
number of men. ’ 

Rockport—Revival of the mining industry in this section 
is promised by the operators who own mines where work has 
been slack for several months. Large orders for both steam 
and domestic coals are beginning to come in, it is said, and 
within a month it is announced that the mines will be work- 
ing six days a week. 

Barbourville — Southeastern Kentucky and northeastern 
Tennessee coal mining operations are reported to be receiving 
large orders after passing a period of serious depression. The 
demand for both steam and domestic fuel was heavier dur- 
ing the past month than any other month last year. Addi- 
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tional miners are being employed and several thousands who 
were idle are now receiving steady employment. It is re- 
ported that the Southern Ry. has placed heavy orders with 
operators in the Mingo Hollow field of Claiborne County, 
Tennessee. Several plants have taken advantage of the re- 
cent dull period to install washers, which give a better grade 
of coal, obtaining a wider sale and better prices. 


OHIO 


Cleveland—It was the opinion of many operators who at- 
tended the meeting of the operator’s association recently held 
here that it was useless to make further efforts to negotiate 
a settlement of the strike which has been in progress since 
April 1 last. Furthermore, many operators favor going on 
record as opposed to any future recognition of the United 
Mine Workers organization. A number of companies plan to 
abandon the Ohio field, some having gone so far as to purchase 
property in an adjourning state. Others are negotiating for 
property in either West Virginia or Kentucky preparatory to 
abandoning their Ohio holdings. 

Bellaire—At some mines notices of eviction to the striking 
miners have already been posted. It is stated, however, that 
union officials will appeal to the courts. The report that the 
companies serving eviction notices intend to import strike 
breakers is unconfirmed. 

Martins Ferry—It is said that representative W. B. Fran- 
cis, has received so many letters asking for an investigation 
of the eastern Ohio mine strike that he has decided to request 
such a proceeding, and will ask the Department of Labor to 
investigate the strike. 

Columbus—The Sunday Creek Co., of Columbus, which was 
taken over several weeks ago by J. S. Jones, a well known 
coal man of Granville, Ohio, and Chicago, has been completely 
reorganized. Mr. Jones purchased the outstanding stock of 
the company through the federal court at Cincinnati and has 
just completed the transfer. This action completely separates 
the company from the control of the Hocking Valley ‘and the 
Toledo and Ohio Central railroads. 

According to Dwight P. Cary, president of the Lorain Coal 
& Dock Co., that firm has not yet closed leases for a tract of 
coal land on the Island Creek in West Virginia. It is true 
that the company has been looking at available coal proper- 
ties not only in West Virginia but also in Kentucky, and is 
trying to get some coal lands where labor troubles will not 
interfere with operations as its Ohio properties have been 
closed down since Apr. 1, 1914. The tract on Island Creek 
consists of approximately 14,000 acres. 

INDIANA 


Terre Haute—While it is admitted that there is a slightly 
better demand for fuel and some operators say they perceive a 
decided improvement, the majority of the Indiana coal pro- 
ducers are still waiting to be “shown” that there is a re- 
vival of industrial activity such as will make an appreciable 
increase in the demand for steam coal. Two weeks of con- 
tinuously freezing weather has not brought appreciably more 
or larger orders for coal used for heating purposes. 

Clinton—Surveyors of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.R. 
have been at work on a proposed coal switch from Newport 
to the L. J. Place farm, where several test holes have recently 
been drilled by Clinton mining men. Mine experts have yet 
to pass on the properties. Drillings in Newport territory in 
former years showed coal in thin strata or in pockets but 
recent drillings are deeper and more favorable. 

Sullivan—The Consolidated mine at Hymera, the oldest in 
Sullivan County, has been abandoned, throwing about 220 
men out of employment. It was expected the mine would last 
through the winter. 

Petersburg—Hundreds of acres of surface coal land are 
being leased for stripping purposes between this city and 
Winslow. In some places the coal lies 20 ft. below the surface. 


ILLINOIS 


Shiloh—The cage in the Shiloh mine of the Southern Coal, 
Coke & Mining Co., of St. Louis, in some manner recently 
turned over when within 15 ft. of the bottom. Nine miners 
were slightly injured, and another escaped with a crushed 
foot. The short distance from the bottom was the only thing 
that prevented a serious accident. 

Du Quoin—The first of the year saw several mines in this 
vicinity resume operations, after a shutdown of from a few 
weeks to several months. The Little Muddy mine at Tamaroa, 
north of here, has started up, having’ been leased to George 
Galbraith, Elmer Melvin and A. L. Linn. Several other mines 
that were temporarily suspended have made arrangements to 
resume operations. 

Nokomis—The Nokomis Coal Co. 


recently established a 


new hoisting record by taking 1800 tons of coal from the 
ground in an 8-hour shift. 


This operation has been paying 
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more attention to extending entries and otherwise looking to 
the future than in trying to establish hoisting records. The 
output is being increased continually, however, and a new 
record is made every few days. About 300 men are now em- 
ployed. 

IOWA 


Knoxville—Three men were instantly killed and four in- 
jured, two of them probably fatally, by a recent dust ex- 
plosion in a coal mine at Flagler. This explosion which was 
caused by a windy shot literally blew the men from the 
mouth of the entry, and those who escaped death were bruised 
and burned almost beyond recognition. 

MISSOURI 

Sedalia—After considerable prospecting, it has been an- 
nounced by the Sedalia Commercial Club that two beds of 
coal, running practically together, have been discovered in 
Pettis County, in the vicinity of Spring Fork. One measure 
is of a coal similar to cannel and is 4 ft. in thickness. The 
other is a semi-bituminous 4 ft. thick. It is expected that 
there will be in the neighborhood of from 1500 to 2000 acres 
of this coal that is workable. C. S. Quick, a miner from 
Pennsylvania, has been carrying on the prospecting and 
will develop the property. 

KANSAS 


Pittsburg—The Cherokee & Pittsburg Coal & Mining Co.’s 
mines opened Monday, Jan. 4. The repair work on the 
mines was completed at that time and the first shots were 
fired late the previous week. Considerable debris had col- 
lected in the shafts and rooms during the past 8 weeks 
when the mines were idle. 

Leavenworth—The cold weather that has prevailed for 
the past three weeks has caused much work to be done in 
the mines around the city. Because of the fires in the Home 
and North shafts only two mines, the Carr and the Riverside, 
are operating, but they are employing men up to the capacity 
of their shafts. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—According to the decision of Federal Judge 
Youmans, handed down Jan. 1, each of the 8 subsidiary 
mining corporations involved in the receivership of the Bache- 
Denman Co. is insolvent. This decision was given in the 
case of the Sebastian Coal & Mining Co., lessor of the mining 
premises which had petitioned the court for the removal 
of Franklin Bache as receiver of the Hartford Valley mines 
of the Bache-Nenman Co. A hearing is to be held Jan. 15 
to ascertain whether the property shall be placed in bank- 
ruptcy or liquidated by a new receiver. United States troops 
still remain in the district guarding the mine under the 
federal receivership. . 

COLORADO 

Denver—Troop “L” of the 12th United States Cavalry on 
patrol duty in the Oak Creek district of Routt County since 
May last, was recently ordered to return to its home station 
at Fort Meade, S. D. Orders for the gradual withdrawal 
of the other federal troops sent into Colorado to quell the 
imning disorders are in preparation. | 





FOREIGN NEWS 








Newcastle, England — The Swedish State Railways in ad- 
dition to some other amounts, recently contracted for 25,000 
tons of Broomhill steam coal at 12s. per ton f.o.b., the ship- 
ments to be made from January to March. Several other 
contracts calling for about 100,000 tons in all have been closed 
at 11s. 3d. to 11s. 4%4d. per ton f.o.b., shipments to be made 
during the coming year. 
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Stow Mfg. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. Leaflet of 14 pp.; 34%x 
6% in.; illustrated. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, IIl. 
Steam Pumps. §8 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Riverside Metal Refining Co., Connellsville, Penn. Old Coke- 
town Metals. 36 pp.; 3%x6% in.; illustrated. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. Gardner-Rix Verti- 
cal Air Compresors. 16 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. The Gardner Feed 
Pump and Receiver. 4 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 


Gardner Duplex 
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Harrison Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia, Penn. Coch- 
rane Multiport Valves. 72 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

The T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Smith Mixerette. 
Leaflet of 6 pp. describing the mixerette; 414x7 in. 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Ine., Indianapolis, Ind. Presto-O-Lite 
Welding and Cutting. 22 pp.; 8%x11¥% in.; illustrated. 

The Sylvester Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. Bulletin No. 1. 
The “Sylat” Timber Puller. 12 pp.; 10x8 in.; illustrated. 

S. Flory Mfg. Co., Bangor, Penn. Flory Products Used in 
Building the Kensico Dam. 14 pp.; 8%x7% in.; illustrated. 

The Gardner Governor Co., Quincy, Ill. The Gardner Hori- 
zontal Single-Cylinder Air Compressors. 14 pp.; 6x9 in.; il- 
lustrated. 

Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. Asbestos 
Steel for Roofs and Walls. 31 pp.; 8%x11% in.; profusely il- 
lustrated. 

B. K. Elliott Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Drawing Materials and 
Surveying Instruments. Bound volume of 439 pp.; 6x9% in.; 
profusely illustrated. , 

Electric Carrier Co., New York City. Catalog of 8 pp.; 
11x8¥% in., illustrating and describing Electric Carrier mine 
cars and locomotives. 

American Boiler Life Co., Boston, Mass. Steam Boilers and 
Boiler Feed Water. A treatise on their scientific treatment. 
8 pp.; 5x8 in.; unillustrated. 

Western Electric Co., New York City. Cloth bound volume 
of 1216 pp.; 6%x9% in. This is one of the first electrical cata- 
logs published quoting prices upon which uniform discounts 
are given. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 














Canada Department of Mines, Geological Survey. Museum 
Bulletin No. 4. The Crowsnest Volcanics, by J. D. MacKenzie. 
37 pp.; 6%x9% in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Bul- 
letin 600. The Glacier National Park. A popular guide to its 
geology and scenery. 54 pp.; 6x9 in. 

Canada Department of Mines, Mines Branch. The Produc- 
tion of Coal and Coke in Canada During the Calendar Year 
1913, by John McLeish. 40 pp.; 6%x9% in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Pro- 
fessional Paper 90-H. A Deep Well at Charleston, S. C., by 
Lloyd William Stephenson. 25 pp.; 9x11% in.; unillustrated. 

Departiuent of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. The Electric 
Furnace in Metallurgical Work, by Dorsey A. Lyon, Robert 
M. Keeney and Joseph F. Cullen. 216 pp.; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Department of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. Min- 
eral Products of the United States. Review of Conditions and 
Output in 1912 and 1913, by Edward W. Parker. 169 pp.; 6x9 
in.; numerous tables. 





PERSONALS 











John Bradfute, formerly mine manager of the Columbus 
Pocahontas Co., has taken a position as traveling salesman 
with the Hocking Valley Products Co. 

George F. Hart, who has been receiver for the Goshen 
Coal Co., of New Philadelphia, Ohio, has handed in his resig- 
nation and has been succeeded by W. F. MacKay. 

John S. Jemison has established an agency for the sale 
of mine, mill, furnace and electrical machinery supplies, with 
his office in the Empire Building, Birmingham, Ala. 

William F. Marshall has been appointed traveling sales 
agent of the Seneca Coal Mining Co. of Buffalo, which now 
adds the selling of anthracite to its regular mining and mar- 
keting of bituminous coal. 

Mayor Jermyn of Scranton has announced that he has 
appointed Arthur W. Long, Ralph Barrett and Fred Friend 
as members: of the new mine cave commission recently 
created by the city council. 

F. L. Garrison, formerly of Buffalo, but later a resident 
of Pittsburgh, has been appointed agent of the Pittsburgh- 
Westmoreland and Blaine coal companies at Buffalo, succeed- 
ing S. C. Van Norman, who lately resigned. 

Robert E. Baker and Donald D. Herr have joined with 
Arthur G. McKee in the incorporation of an engineering 


and contracting business under the name of Arthur McKee 
& Co. 


Offices will be located in Cleveland, Ohio. 
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who has been confined to his home in 
Charleston, W. Va., for the past month with valvular heart 


Neil Robinson, 


trouble, is again able to be about and is spending a few 
days at LaFollette, Tenn., for the first time since he was 
taken ill. 


Professor Ivan P. Tashof, of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy, Lexington, Ky., and secretary-treasurer of the 
Kentucky Mining Institute, spent the Christmas vacation 
visiting the Springfield Mine Rescue Station and the big 
panel mines at Gillespie, Illinois. : 

L. M. Bowers has resigned as chairman of the board and 
treasurer of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. No successor has 
been appointed. Mr. Bowers remains a director of the above 
company. In future he will give the most of his time to 
the personal affairs of Mr. Rockefeller. 

E. G. Goodwin has been appointed fuel agent of the 
Southern Ry. with headquarters in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
subsidiary offices in Birmingham, Ala., and Princeton, Ind. 
In the past, Mr. Goodwin has been chief fuel inspector of 
the Southern Ry. with headquarters in Knoxville. 


“General” Jacob S. Coxey, of Massillon, Ohio, has hit 
upon a new plan of aiding suffering humanity. He proposes 
to lease a tract of coal land, supply the funds, and equip 
a mine, then invite as many miners as can work in it to 
become stockholders in the company. In other words, this 
will become a codédperative operation. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., 
recently delivered two addresses before meetings called to 
discuss the proposed workmen’s compensation act for Mis- 
souri, attacking the measure, and declaring that under it 
liabilities might pile up so rapidly that companies involved 
could not sell their bonds because of liens. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 











Bluefield, W. Va.—The Alpha Pocahontas Coal Co., recently 
Meorporated with a capital stock of $125,000, with offices at 
Lynchburg, proposes to develop coal properties in the Poca- 
hontas field soon. 

Jenkins, Ky.—The Elkhorn-Shelby Coal Co., at Penny, Ky., 
on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., has let contracts for the 
immediate construction of 300 modern miners’ homes for 
the plant at Penny. 

Johnstown, Penn.—The Ebansburg Coal Co. whose mines 
at Clover are putting out a considerable tonnage, is construct- 
ing a new car haul on its tipple, which will facilitate the 
work of loading railroad cars. 

Hazard, Ky.—It is announced that the Hazard Town Coal 
Co. will let a°contract at once for the construction of 200 
miners’ houses immediately below Hazard. It is stated 
that mining operations will begin Feb. 15. 

Seranton, Penn.—Within a few days the new breaker of 
the Scranton Anthracite Coal Co. at Oak Hill near Moosic, 
will be completed and in operation preparing coal for 
market. The coal is secured by drifting and is of fine quality. 

Viper, Ky.—The Viper Coal Co. is being reorganized by 
Pennsylvania people and will start development work by 
Feb. 1, as scheduled. They will have an electrically equipped 
plant, first class in every respect. The old L. F. Brashear 
coal land tract is to be developed. 

Shenandoah, Penn.—Pottsville, Scranton and Pittsburgh 
capitalists have purchased the Whippooorwill Colliery on 
Broad Mountain, which was abandoned some years age 
Work will be immediately begun in reclaiming the old 
operations and getting them in shape for production. 

Bluefield, W. Va.—Preliminary work of constructing an 
88,000-volt transmission line for the Jewell Ridge Coal & 
Coke Co., from Jewell to Berwind, has been begun by W. R. 
Doss. This line will be 8 miles in length and the system 
is to be one of the most modern in the coal field. Mr. Doss 
was awarded this contract against about half a dozen com- 
petitors. 

Huntington, W. Va.—The Norfolk & Western R.R. Co. 
recently started a force of 400 men grading on Pinnacle 
Creek in Mingo County. It is also reported that it has 
completed the purchase of rights of way for a connecting 
line from Widemouth on the main line across Clark’s Gap, 
using the Virginian tunnel down Pinnacle Creek to Guyan- 
dotte River and thence down that stream to the mouth of 
Gilbert’s Creek, thence up Gilbert’s Creek and up Ben’s 
Creek to the main line at Wharncliff. These developments 
are regarded as among the most important in years, 
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NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Cleveland, Ohio—Papers have been filed increasing the 
capital stock of the Pluto Coal Co. from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Norris, 111.—The Genuine Norris Coal Mining Co. has been 
incorporated here with a capital of $2500, by Joseph Quigley, 
A. E. Whitehead and Harry Wood. 

Mullens, W. Va.—The Miller Pocahontas Coal Co. has been 
ineorporated with a capitalization of $100,000, to mine coal. 
L. N. Frantz, of Mullens, and others, are interested. 

Lincoln, Ind.—The Rose Hill Coal Co. has been organized, 
with a capital stock of $6000, for the purpose of coal mining. 
The directors are T. W. Richardson, R. E. Price and Malcolm 
Reed. 

Maben, W. Va.—The Sabine Smokeless Coal Co. has been 
organized to develop 700 acres of coal land. This firm will 
install electrical equipment and contemplates a daily output 
of 1000 tons. 

Sullivan, W. Va.—The Amigo Coal Co. has been organized 
with a capital stock of $100,000, to handle coal and coke. J. 
A. and Fred G. Wood and W. W. Kolner, of Sullivan, and J. C. 
Sullivan, of Mullens, are the incorporators. 





Ashland, Ky.—A charter of incorporation was recently 
issued to the Alum Creek Block Coal Co. This firm, which 
has an authorized capital of $250,000, will have its chief 
works in Kentucky. The incorporators are S. S. Willis, James 
B. Servey, K. M. Fitzgerald, M. C. Fossom, and L. S. Wilson, 
all of Ashland, Ky. 

Dover, Del.—<Articles of incorporation were recently filed 
for the McFetridge Coal & Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The capital stock is placed at $200,000, and the object of 
incorporation is to acquire, own and lease lands for the 
development of coal, iron and other minerals. The incor- 
porators are Charles E. McFetridge, of Creighton, Penn., 
Charles B. Clark, of Pittsburgh, and James B. Mattes, of 
Butler, Penn. 

Columbus, Ohio—The William J. Hamilton Co. has been 
incorporated under the laws of Ohio, with a capital of $10,000, 
to deal in coal in a wholesale manner. The company, which 
is headed by William J. Hamilton, has been doing business 
under the same name with a West Virginia charter. The 
change only means incorporating under Ohio laws. John 
R. Schwartz has taken a position with the company to travel 
northern Ohio. 








INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Birmingham, Ala.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. 
has just closed a contract with the Louisville & Nashville 
R.R. for 38,000 tons of rails to be rolled at the Ensley mill, 
for delivery over the first half of 1915. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Although the coal loading business 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. has increased lateiy, December 
coal loading will not equal that during December of 1913. 
It is believed, however, by company officials that a consider- 
able increase in business will take place during the present 
month. 

Portsmouth, Ohio—Caught in a gale on the Ohio River 
near Buena Vista, the tow boat “Val B. Collins,” of Hunting- 
ton, owned by the Island Creek Fuel Co., recently sank with 
barges containing 25,000 bushels of coal. The gasoline tow 
boat “Adrian,” owned in Buena Vista, was also sunk in the 
same storm. 

Denver, Colo.—Claims aggregating $23,000 were recently 
filed against the State of Colorado by the government of 
Austria-Hungary as an indemnity for one Austrian killed 
and the destruction of property belonging to others in the 
Ludlow and subsequent incidents in the coal field strike. 
Similar claims will be filed at Washington. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Coal and coke shipments over the 
lines of the Norfolk & Western Ry. during the month of 
November show that 1,927,326 tons were handled, being a 
decrease of 377,478 tons as compared with the same month 
for 1913. For the eleven months of the year an increase of 
348,925 tons is still held over the previous season, 24,776,340 
being shipped in 1914. 

San Francisco, Calif.—The United States Government re- 
cently began suit against the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 
for the recovery of $323,695.16 in drawback duties, which 
it is alleged were paid on false claims. This suit is one ot 
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a number instituted by the Government as an aftermath of 
the criminal prosccution of officials of the Western Fuel Co. 
for alleged false weighing of imported coal. 


Washington, D. C.—Aiming at the alleged control of the 
Pennsylvania coal fields by the Philadelphia & Reading, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and the Lehigh Valley 
railroads, Representative Adams, of Georgia, recently intro- 
duced in the House a bill which will amend the commodities 
clause of the Interstate Commerce Act so as to restrain rail- 
roads from building or controlling coal properties. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—General Manager Davis, of the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton R.R., announces that about Jan. 4, 500 
shop men of the company were taken back to work at various 
points on the line, in view of increasing business. About two 
weeks ago the shops were closed as a measure of retrench- 
ment, but it appears that during the interval the company 
found business to be increasing to such an extent as to render 
it necessary to reémploy many of the men laid off. 


Washington, D. C.—It is estimated that the value of the 
agricultural crops of the State of Pennsylvania approximately 
equaled the value of the anthracite or the bituminous coal 
produced. The value of anthracite for 1913 is placed at $195,- 
181,127. The bituminous coal produced in the same year was 
valued at $193,039,806, while the ten leading agricultural 
products of Pennsylvania for 1914 is estimated by the depart- 
ment of agriculture to be worth $184,697,395. Other crops not 
listed wiil bring the agricultural products of the state approx- 
imately up to the figures for the coal. 


Rayland, Ohio—The Pluto Coal Co., organized by a number 
of miners and others, has leased the mine of the Rayland 
Coal Co., Rayland, Ohio, one of the John H. Jones’ interests, 
paying enough money into the coal company’s treasury to 
avert default on the mortgage. The mine will be put in 
operation shortly. Hopes are entertained that with similar 
coéperation on the part of banking interests in Pittsburgh 
the Four States Coal Co. can be taken out of receivers’ hands 
within 60 or 90 days. 


Danville, Ili.—John L. Billiman, a coal miner, was recently 
awarded $562 in the Circuit Court for disfiguration of his 
features caused by a premature explosion in the Two Rivers 
mine last December. It was claimed by the coal company 
that Billiman’s earning capacity was not impaired, and that 
an impairment of good looks was not grounds for damages. 
The judge held that this might possibly be the case if 
the complainant expected to always work as a miner. He 
held, however, that good looks in many vocations are a real 
asset. The case will be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Washington, D. C.—On Jan. 1, Secretary Lane issued regu- 
lations under which settlers may take for a two-year period 
10-acre tracts of Alaska coal land for local and domestic 
fuel needs. He announced that on account of legal compli- 
cations caused by existing claims and the fact that there 
are no settlers in the immediate vicinity, the Bering River 
and Matanuska fields would not be opened for the present. 
Considerations are, however, being given to leasing regula- 
tions covering the general mining of coal in Alaska, and 
will be issued as soon as practicable. Under the present 
action, however, the opening of mines on an extensive scale 
for exportation is not permitted. 

Columbus, Ohio—The movement to build a ship canal con- 
necting the Ohio River with Lake Erie is receiving support 
in Cleveland, Columbus, Akron, Canton, Zanesville and other 
cities and towns, especially in the eastern part of the state. 
Burd S. Patterson, of Pittsburgh, secretary of the Canal Asso- 
ciation, recently visited Cleveland for the purpose of organ- 
izing a committee of 12 in connection with the project. He 
claims that rail carriers will benefit .by the building of the 
canal through great increases in population through the 
territory to be traversed. He is of the opinion that the 
counties through which the canal is expected to pass should 
guarantee the bonds to be issued for construction and if such 
a course is followed the canal can be opened by 1920. 

Columbus, Ohio—Powers similar to those possessed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to inter-state 
traffic are desired by the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
with respect to intra-state traffic. .As the laws of Ohio now 
stand, the commission has no authority to suspend a rate 
or service schedule that may be filed with it. The result of 
this alleged defect is that often unfair rates are filed and 
notwithstanding strenuous protests on the part of the com- 
mission and the interests they affect adversely, they go into 
effect and can only be reached by the commission after they 
have become operative. The commission therefore recom- 
mends that it be given authority to suspend or postpone the 
date for all schedules becoming effective pending investiga- 
tion. As a corollary of this suggestion is a recommendation 
that railroads be required to give 20 days’ notice of a change 
in rates unless otherwise ordered by the commission. 
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General Review 


Anthracite steady on about a normal basis.. Current bi- 
tuminous trade quiet but there are distinct indications of a 
turn for the better. New contracts coming up. Prices firm 
but no advance is anticipated for the present. 


The retail anthracite trade has shown a substantial im- 
provement, due to the recent cold weather, but the activity 
has not yet been reflected in the mining operations which are 
still curtailed. Supplies are generally plentiful on all sizes but 
a continuance of low temperatures will develop a shortage 
that will necessitate full time operations shortly. Prices are 
generally firm at the full circular. 

Tangible evidence of a turn for the better is apparent in 
the bituminous market and there is a distinct note of optimism 
in the trade. On current business there is still a general 
heaviness in all directions but the severe restrictive measures 
at the mines have reduced excess tonnages and colder weather 
has created additional interest in the market. Outside of 
the movement on contracts, the demand is spotty, with prices 
very irregular, but on the whole notably steadier than for 
some time past. New contracts are being discussed and 
agencies are getting lined up for an aggressive campaign 
and an improvement in export business is an encouraging 
feature though ocean rates still continue prohibitive. 

As a rule the mines are completely covered on slack and 
are refusing to quote further; track coal has been cleaned 
up in all directions and more orders are appearing than for a 
long time, but it will take hard pushing to advance prices. 
With inquiries in the market aggregating about a million 
tons, the Pittsburgh district is assuming a more cheerful tone 
and indications over the future are regarded as most en- 
couraging. Current production has also improved slightly, 
though prices are as irregular as ever. 

With all the recent constructive developments still in force 
in Ohio, such as the cold weather, depleted stocks and im- 
proved industrial situation, the market is notably firmer. Re- 
tailers permitted their stocks to get unusually low during the 
long period of dullness and many of them are now facing an 
almost complete exhaustion of supplies, so that urgent orders 
are coming in. Industrial requirements are still light, the 
steam business continuing dull though manufacturing appears 
to be increasing slightly. 

The colder weather of the past ten days has brought out 
many small orders for rush shipments in the Southern market 
and a continuation of this condition will clean up stocks 
shortly. The steam demand, however, continues quiet and far 
below normal. : 

In the Middle Western market the reduced production over 
the holidays has thrown the mines behind on their orders and 
an active trade is anticipated through the balance of the 
winter. Prices are steady to firm, with a marked tendency 
upward. It is expected that the improvement in the steam 
business will be slow but sure. 





ATLANTIC SEABOARD 








BOSTON 

A better tone noticed. Contract demand helped out by 
cold weather and some off-shore inquiry has developed. 
Georges Creek shippers have plenty of orders, but Pennsyl- 
vania operators’ market still restricted. Anthracite looking 
up. 

Bituminous—A slightly stronger tone is noticed in bitum- 
inous. The supply of Pocahontas and New River at Hampton 
Roads is still much in excess of chartered tonnage, but the 
curtailment continues in force and the prospect for January 
orders is rather better than was anticipated. The seasonable 
weather helps out the contract demand and the slower move- 
ment of transportation coastwise is also a favorable element. 

There is already talk about season contracts, prices, etc., 
although it is generally felt that this is premature. A re- 
alignment of certain of the New River agencies is rumored, 
but no announcement has yet been made. Some of the New 
River interests feel they have not had as large a share of 
the coastwise trade as they should; for that reason it is 
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likely there will be a stronger effort to place a comprehen- 
sive tonnage this coming season. 

While $2.85 continues the nominal basis f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads, it is being freely shaded on what orders come in; 15c. 
less is nearer the actual figure, and sales are not by any 
means heavy at that. Meanwhile, the export market show: 
signs of improvement, and that is perhaps the most encour- 
aging factor to report this week. There is more inquiry off- 
shore than for several weeks past, although suitable carriers 
are still scarce and command high rates. 

Prices on cars for inland delivery are steadier than for 
several months; $3.68@3.78 is the range, with considerably 
less spot coal offering. The unfavorable weather along the 
coast has tended to limit the supply and the market is much 
better in that respect. 
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The Georges Creek shippers are in excellent position on 
orders. There is still a demand on them to get cargoes for- 
ward, but shipments are not far behind, and there are enough 
orders ahead to take care of present output very comfort- 
ably. 

The market on Pennsylvania grades is not yet out of the 
narrow limits imposed by conditions some months ago. The 
restriction in mining continues and outside of contract de- 
mand the trade is very spotty. Most of the operations are 
running on orders only, and there are few shippers now who 
care to risk demurrage and other losses that go with ‘coal 
on the market.” 

Anthracite—Retail trade is particularly good and com- 
pares very favorably with a year ago. December was a good 
coal-burning month and dealers are keeping close watch of 
their storage. Orders are in better supply with the anthra- 
cite companies, but the movement of barges is disappoint- 
ingly slow. Stove size is still easy, while egg and chestnut 
are a drug. If the weather continues cold, wholesale trade 
will be active by the end of January. 

Wholesale quotations on bituminous are about as follows: 
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Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 

Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mines*........... $0.90@1.50 $1.15@1.65 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.15@2.75 2.40@2 .90 2.92@3.02 
New York*....... 2.45@3.00 2.70@3 .20 3.22@3.32 
BAMNNOIGtencaccc sceaccvecne sceucnee dec 2.85@2.95 


Hampton Roads*. $2.60@2.75 





Co ae RETR IEE A thee 3.68@3.78 
IMIR Rte occ cdecceeecee 8 “kaso: Sake «daewudese 3.58@3.73 
* T’.o.b. On cars. 


NEW YORK 

Bituminous somewhat improved due to the restricted out- 
put over the holidays. Anthracite retail trade notably stronger 
though mining operations have not been materially effected as 
yet. 

Bituminous—There is no particular change in the bitumin- 
ous situation. The holidays, of course, reduced the tonnage 
mined and the bad weather has also tendered to delay de- 
liveries. This has improved the tone of the market to a cer- 
tain extent and there is some demand for spot tonnage though 
it is not heavy. 

Most of the operators mined less tonnage last year than in 
1513. On a whole, however, the market has maintained a 
healthy aspect and has been fairly satisfactory. There has 
been less demurrage coal and consequent sacrifice prices than 
has been the rule in former years. The better grades find a 
reasonably steady market and the producers of poorer grades 
have found that they cannot pay dividends and at the same 
time sacrifice their coal and pay demurrage to the railroads. 

There is considerable optimism displayed in the steel 
trade. It is reported that the railroad companies are now 
getting into the market for equipment and there seems to 
be a general feeling that this will be better during the new 
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year. Prices continue unchanged as follows: West Virginia 
steam, $2.35@2.55; fair grades, Pennsylvania, $2.55@2.65; good 
grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller Pennsylvania, 
$3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15 @3.25. 

Anthracite—The retail trade reports very active conditions 
for the past week, due to zero weather. This condition, how- 
ever, has not been reflected fully in the demand on the oper- 
ators. The stocks in the hands of the retail dealers and con- 
sumers seem to be considerably heavier than they were at 
the same time last year. But a continuance of the low tem- 
peratures is bound to clean up the surpluses and the demand 
from the wholesalers during the next week or ten days will 
undoubtedly be heavy. 

The movement over the piers in New York Harbor has been 
much retarded on account of the frozen condition of the coal. 
At some of the ports boats have waited as much as four or 
five days for their cargoes with the coal standing at the 
piers all the while. 

Chestnut and pea, especially the latter, are in most de- 
mand and shortest supply. Strange as it may seem, stove 
which ordinarily is the strong size in the East is very easy but 
there is practically none offering off circular. Egg continues 
to move at 15 to 20c. below circular. All of the fine sizes, 
especially in the better grades, are well taken up. The de- 
mand on No. 1 buckwheat has increased materially and in 
some quarters there is a shortage reported on this size. Nos. 
2 and 3 buckwheat are also in good demand. 

It will be remembered that last year we had practically 
no winter until well into February, whereas this year it has 
been much more seasonable. This produces a very healthy 
condition and with a continuance of the low temperatures, the 
producing companies may be expected to move off considerable 
of their stocks in certain sizes. 

The market continues quotable on the following basis: 


—— Upper Ports ———. ——-— Lower Ports ——— 

Circular Individual Circular Individual 

ee $5.10 $4.60@5.10 $5.05 $4.55@5.05 

ee re 5.35 5.00@5.35 5.30 4.80@5.30 

ROI 6 5 ois 25s oy to dS 5.35 5.25@5.35 5 30 5.20@5.30 

SPNANNG cicuiccennawlowers 5.60 5.45@5.60 5.55 5.40@5.55 

eee ere 3.55 3.45@3.55 .50 3.35@3.50 

DEMON » 6 6:0 2.0s'esi0u 2.80 2.50@2.80 2.50@2.75 2.15@2.75 

IDs \vSsnwechuneeeses 2.30 2.20@2.30 2.00@2.25 1.35@2.25 

ee en ne 1.80 1.60 80 1.75 1.25@1.75 
BUFFALO 

Stiffness of slack continues the main feature. Factories 

starting up cause a generally better feeling. Consumption 


larger, but no important increase anticipated yet. Anthracite 
doing well. 


Bituminous—tThere is at the present moment a larger de- 
mand for slack than can be filled. Those not finding business 
better ascribe this to the fact that the demand for three- 
quarter is so light. Shippers are getting letters. from various 
mines, stating that the supply of slack is exhausted and de- 
clining to quote on it. The situation has not been so acute 
for a long time. Any sort of slack is firm at not less than 90c. 
at the mines. 

There is no coal on track and jobbers are now on the watch 
for cars to divert to new points, which is something new. The 
steady winter weather has been a big help. Activity in 
Canada is reported everywhere. Orders from that direction 
between Christmas and New Years were quite larger than 
the average of the month and there are many who believe it 
is going to last. This will firm up prices and do much good. 

Stocks in consumers’ hands are not so large as they were; 
railroads especially are short. The price of bituminous is 
stronger, though quotations have not advanced and continue 
as before on the basis of $2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for 
three-quarter, $2.55 for mine-run and $2.15 for slack. Alle- 
gheny Valley coal is about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh. 


Anthracite—There is a good movement of all sizes, though 
ege is inclined to drag. As there has not been the usual 
clamor for the smaller sizes the trade is generally quiet 
though, with a normal movement, which is sure to keep up so 
long as the present severe weather continues. There is con- 
siderable activity in water coal, one company having loaded 
well toward 100,000 tons into large vessels, which will remain 
in storage till the Lakes open in the spring. In this way it 
has been possible to get a large amount of egg out of the way 
temporarily, though there are still those who believe that the 
preparation of anthracite will have to be modified before long, 
so that this size can be broken down into stove and chestnut 
coal. 

The local anthracite trade is good, though the great num- 
ber of city dealers makes it difficult to get much profit. There 
has not been much price cutting reported lately. The use of 
natural gas is so great that the city anthracite trade is not 
what it should be. 
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TORONTO, CAN. 

Situation materially improved as a result of the cold 
weather. Supplies plentiful so far. 

Steady cold weather having prevailed for some time the 
market has been active. The demand for steam coal is im- 
proving and conditions gradually approaching normal. Rail 
shipments are coming in steadily but in comparatively small 
volume, as the market is well stocked. Wholesale prices for 
bituminous have advanced slightly, quotations being as fol- 
lows: Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut $8; grate $7.75; 
pea, $6.75. Bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.35; do- 
mestic lump, $6; cannel, $7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars three- 
quarter lump, $3.78; screenings, $2.79. 


PHILADELPHIA 


A moderate weakness still characterizes anthracite trade 
and curtailment is still necessary. Domestic sizes in fair de- 
mand. Better feeling in bituminous circles, with demand 
slightly increased and prices steady. 

Anthracite—With the more seasonable weather of the last 
two or three weeks, it was expected that the trade would 
exhibit some of the usual strength of this season of the year, 
but, on the contrary, there seems to be an apathetic condi- 
tion prevailing on almost all sizes, with the possible excep- 
tion of the steam grades. Every domestic size is in easy sup- 
ply, and the dealers are simply working from hand to mouth 
in replenishing their stocks. Even stove manifests weakness, 
and as this was the lever by which the other sizes have been 
moved most of the current season, the operators find them- 
selves hard pressed to move these. 

Pea still shows an inclination to lag; as a rule, stocks of 
this size are being materially reduced at this time, but the 
reverse has proved to be the case this year. Prices are still 
maintained by the large companies, but the individuals are 
pressing their output on the dealers with very attractive 
offers. Many are also postponing purchases until some defi- 
nite action has been taken by the railroad companies in re- 
gard to the recent ruling of the State Service Commission. 
The rule must go into effect on Jan. 12, and as yet no steps 
have been taken to postpone its operation. 

Prices at Tidewater are about as follows: 


Circular Individuals 
MRR ici nities ie ree eee a shee $4.75 $4.50 
I oo eae cite ahig Kevan oem ae tw te! aiwlel oyorei sei och See 5.00 4.75 
GMANURAES 27 fc2s atissay asin ter Sievecece a toyareruinvers eevee mo ervaS 5.00 00 
ROMGRU MMAR «5 canes: «acs <a'p.y woe secorsls aici ans iacalsneresi oie 5.25 4.90@5.00 


Bituminous—There seems to be a slightly better feeling 
In the bituminous trade. Some contracts are being closed, 
but at prices that show little advance. Considerable coal is 
yet moving from Tidewater points, and all the accumulations 
there are on firm orders, and are simply waiting for water 
transportation. 


BALTIMORE 


The new year opens up with a slow but sure improvement. 
Demand a little stronger and car movement not so good. 
Cold weather aids anthracite trade. 

The New Year has been inaugurated with a slow but 
sure improvement to the trade in evidence. General industrial 
and manufacturing conditions are also reported better and 
there is a distinct feeling of optimism despite the flat state 
of business as compared with the same month a year ago. 

The demand for coal is a little better than last week. 
Westward the call for slack has improved, and from West 
Virginia come reports that the screenings are being sold at 
the mines at around 65 and 70c. Run-of-mine is worth 80c., 
while three-quarter gas is usually selling for 90c. in numbers 
of cases, although the demand is none too strong. The higher 
grade Pennsylvania coals are in better shape also, a..d the 
movement is reported as fair but mostly on contracts. 
Lower grades sell variously at from 95c. to $1.05, medium 
grades around $1.10, and best coals at about $1.30. 

The cold weather continues to aid the anthracite trade. 
The December consumption of household coals was probably 
the largest for a number of years, and this is beginning to 
tell in the matter of supplementary orders. There has for 
the most part been adequate supplies at all times. Coal for 
the export piers has been doing the best, and there has 
been little trouble therewith except as to coal coming to 
tide badly frozen. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Bunker prices for 1915 are $3.30. Stocks somewhat re- 
duced. Shipments for week about fair. Monthly dumpings for 
December 827,571 tons. 

The dumpings for the week were about fair even with the 
holidays. Bunker vessels still hold up well and are appreci- 
ably swelling the dumpings. Some large cargoes have gone 
to Boston, Portland, Providence, Everett and other coastwise 
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points while the government has taken a small amount of coal 
and considerable has moved in the export trade. 

The bunker price for 1915, effective Jan. 1, is $3.30 per ton 
plus trimming and covers both American and foreign steam- 
ers. The cargo price is still $2.85 to $2.90 but no coal is be- 
ing sold at the latter price at this time. There appears to be 
somewhat less coal on the railroad yards than a few weeks 
back. One or two of the large shippers who had an excess 
supply on hand early in the month, are practically cleaned 
out. It is also understood that one or two cargoes have been 
loaded from the storage plant at Sewalls Point during the 
week. 

As was expected December dumpings have not been as 
heavy as would have been the case under ordinary conditions. 
The total dumpings for the month amounted to 827,571 tons 
of which the Norfolk & Western Ry. moved, 416,099 tons from 
Lambers Point, the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., 206,171 tons from 
Newport News, and the Virginian Ry. 205,301 tons from 
Sewalls Point. 

Clearances for the week ending Jan. 2, were as follows: 


Vessel Destination Vessel Destination 
Progresso Georgetown Haugarland? Genoa 
Windemere? Trinidad Juno? Kingston 
L. K. Thurlow! U.S. Gov. Justin? Para ’ 
Sjostad? Unknown Bellasco? Buenos Aires and 

Montevideo 
Caprera? Dakar Estelle Kreiger? Puerto Cabello, 
enz. 


1 Loaded at Newport News. ? Loaded at Norfolk. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” as follows: 


Vessel Nationality From To Tons’ Rate 
Chelston British Philadelphia Havana 2389 
Ecaterina Couppa Greek Baltimore Spezia 1774 
Selene Italian Baltimore Spezia 2368 
Farl of Aberdeen British Baltimore Martinique 416 
Sangstad Norwegian Baltimore Port Limon 1459 
Luigi Parodi Italian Baltimore or West coast of 

Norfolk Italy 2672 $7.20 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Advance in rates still continues, but the market is irreg- 
uiar and occasional reductions are reported. 


The freight market continues to advance, and although a 
few steamers were chartered for export coal at high rates 
during the past week, none of these fixtures have been re- 
ported. Occasionally steamers are proposed for export coal 
that are willing to accept less than current market rates. 
Rates quoted below, under present conditions, are bound to 
be more or less uncertain, and can be bettered. 


To Rate To Rate 
Vo ae $2.00 Guantanamo............ $2.50@2.75 
Cardenas or Sagua*..... 2.50 Demerara*.............. 4.50 
Cienfuegos*............ 2.50 Bermuda)... ssc. ccices 2.40@2.50 
Port of Spain, Trinidad... 2.75@3.00 Vera Cruz*............. 2.50 
CELA a enres 2.50@3.00 Tampico*.............. 2.50 
St. Thomas*............ 0 2 ae eee 6.00@7.20 
Barbados............... 2.75@3.00 Montevideo, Buencs 
Kingston*f............. ; : Aires or La Plata*..... 6.00 
OPE RON Gs sos 6:5 skk:5 «0:00:01 2.25@2.50 Mediterranean.......... 9.60 
PRMD or core are nen aces 2.50@2.75 


*About. +tSmall boats to Kingston $2.50@2.75. W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal 
Trade Freight Report. 





OHIO VALLEY 











PITTSBURGH 
Mines running slightly better. Large increase in inquiry 
on contract. An authority predicts full operations before 
end of April, and large price advances in August, 


A considerable volume of inquiry has come to the trade 
for contract coal for the calendar year 1915, inquiries now in 
hand totaling a million tons or more. The major portion of 
the contracting, however, wili be for the twelve-month begin- 
ning Apr. 1, as many contracts expire at that time. Coal 
requirements have experienced a slight further increase in 
the past week and mine operations continue at fully 50% 
of capacity, against 40% or less two or three weeks ago. 

Prices are as irregular as ever. The usual contract quota- 
tion is on the basis of $1.20 for mine-run, with 10c. advance 
for %-in., and slack at 85@90c. The prompt market continues 
quotable as follows, with not infrequent shading: Slack, 
$90c.@$1; nut and slack, $1; nut, $1.10; mine-run, $1.15; %-in., 
$1.25; 1% -in., $1.35, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

John H. Jones, one of the receivers and formerly the head 
of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., authorizes publication of the 
prediction that coal mine operations will gradually increase 
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until the Pittsburgh district is running practically full by 
Apr. 20; that prices will continue low, nearly as low as at 
present, probably, until about Aug. 1, when a phenomenal 
advance in prices will begin. Mr. Jones’ predictions in the 
past have shown a high percentage of fulfillment. 


COLUMBUS 

A better market for domestic sizes due to the continued 
colder weather. Dealers are placing orders for immediate de- 
livery. Steam business is still dull. 

The colder weather of the past several weeks has caused 
a much firmer feeling in the local trade. Prices are more 
regular and there is a pronounced tendency to advance, es- 
pecially in domestic grades. On the whole the tone of the 
market is better and prospects for the future are much 
brighter. 

Because of the semi-annual inventories at this time, deal- 
ers’ stocks are unusually light and buying for immediate de- 
livery is being done on a large scale. In many cases retail- 
ers have been facing a complete exhaustion of supplies. Deal- 
ers have been handicapped in making deliveries because of the 
icy streets. Many of the householders who have been de- 
pending on natural gas for heating purposes have been forced 
to start burning coal again because of the low gas pressure 
and this has enlarged the market appreciably. Retail prices 
are firm and there is some talk of an advance after the first 
of the year. 

The steam business is duli and there are few if any signs 
of improvement. Manufacturing appears to be increasing 
slightly but the process is slow. Fuel requirements are not 
large and much of the buying for steam purposes is being 
done on the open market. A few steam contracts expire at 
this time and sales managers are devoting their attention 
toward renewing them. 

Production in Ohio fields has been curtailed during the 
past week because of the New Year’s holiday. This cuts into 
the output one day. The output during the week in the 
Hocking Valley, Jackson and Massillon fields was about 
65% of normal. In the Pomeroy Bend field the output was 
about 80% of the average. 

The market for anthracite shows considerable firmness and 
the volume of business is gradually increasing. 

Prices in the Ohio fields are: 


Hocking Valley Pomeroy Kanawha 

Rescreened lump.............- $1.60 0) ee 
Inch and a quarter............ 1.50 1.60 $1.45 
Three-quarter inch............ 1.35 1.40 1.35 

1 RRR re ee ra 1.15 1.25 1.15 
WANERFUla se cccceeccccscnsee 1.10 1.15 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack............ 0.65 0.70 0.60 
Coarse slack...........20225.. 0.55 0.60 0.50 


CINCINNATI 


Holiday layoff at the mines causes a bettcr tone although 
there was no .real shortage. The demand is about equal on 
both steam and domestic, for the first time in some months. 


The several factors responsible for the improved market in 
this vicinity, have all continued in force during the past week, 
and have been accentuated by the curtailed production over 
the holidays. The slowing up was not as general as usual, 
however, or there was considerable coal on tracks, as ship- 
ments have been steady. An encouraging factor to the trade 
is the better balance between steam and domestic grades, 
enabling the mines to market their output to much better 
advantage. The steam demand shows indications that the 
long expected industrial revival is beginning to materialize. 
Prices are generally firm except in case of coal on tracks 
that has to be sold. 

The domestic market is in a better condition than for a 
year or more, as both dealers and consumers are short of 
fuel, and are keeping available supplies moving rapidly. 
This gives every promise of activity during the entire winter, 
as it is virtually impossible for the production to run ahead 
of consumption during the cold months. 





COKE 











CONNELLSVILLE 
Market quiet after recent activity. Some real contract 
foundry quotations being made. Production and shipments 
increased. 


The coke market has been very quiet the past week, as 
all the contracts under negotiations have been closed and 
there is hardly any uncovered consumption among furnaces 
now operating. In foundry coke some definite quotations 
on contract are being made, the old quotations of $2.35@2.50, 
in effect when twelve-month contracts were closed six months 
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ago, being practically abandoned. The market is quotable as 
follows: Prompt furnace, $1.60; contract furnace, $1.75; 
prompt foundry, $2@2.20; contract foundry, $2.15@2.35, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Dec. 26 at 208,130 
tons, an increase of 9597 tons, and shipments at 207,280 tons, 
an increase of 19,231 tons. 


BUFFALO 

There is some idea that coke is improving in demand. 
Certain members of the trade say it is stronger, but the 
general impression is that it will stay about where it is 
till there is more general business doing and especially 
till the iron trade is on its feet. Coke continues to sell on 
the basis of $4.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, with 
stock coke $3.30. 


CHICAGO 


There is a good demand for domestic sizes of byproduct 
coke, and many inquiries are being made for furnace and 
foundry coke on contracts. Prices are as follows: Byproduct, 
$4.75@5.00; Connellsville, $4.75@4.90; Wise County 72-hr. 
(select), $4.75; gas coke, $4.25@4.50; furnace coke, $4.50@4.75. 


STEEL INDUSTRY 
Considerable buying reported 
Tonnage involved less than last 


New year opens quietly. 
with more beiug negotiated. 
year. 

The steel trade has drifted quietly into the new year. De- 
cember buying in bars, plates and shapes was liberal in com- 
parison with November and the advance to 1.10c. Pittsburgh, 
which all important producers announced, to be effective Jan. 
1, led to a fair amount of covering at lower figures. 

Mill operations this week have naturally shown rather 
better schedules than those of the holidays, but the increase 
is not pronounced. 

Actual and prospective buying by the railroads has had a 
good deal of publicity, particularly as to rails. A 40,000-ton 
order has been placed by the Louisville & Nashville with the 
Tennessee company. The Pere Marquette has bought 10,000 
tons and the Reading has placed some business, including 
2500 tons at Pittsburgh. The Pennsylvania order is expected 
to be placed soon and the New York Central is making up its 
requirements. 

Much has been made ir current news of the few rail con- 
tracts thus far placed, but 170,000 tons was bought by two 
lines at the opening of 1914. 

The Pere Marquette order has been widely advertised as 
going to a Canadian mill. Its tariff phase is interesting, 
since $25 at mill, or $26.50 at lower Lake port, was charged 
for the rails to be delivered in the United States, while $30 
was the mill price on the Canadian part of the order. Can- 
ada’s rail tariff is $7. Another Central Western road, which 
earlier in the year had a low price from the Ontario mill, but 
did not buy there, is understood again to have Canadian prices 
below those of domestic rail mills. 

The report of a purchase of 10,000 tons of Canadian rails 
by an Eastern road lacks definite confirmation. 

Probably 250,000 tons of rails are now under consideration 
as against 300,000 tons referred to in the same way in the 
market reports of the first week of 1914.—“The Iron Age.” 





SOUTHERN 








BIRMINGHAM 
Cold weather helps lump coal slightly. 
quiet, but with a better tone. 


Steam coal still 


The cold weather of the past ten days has helped lump 
coal temporarily, bringing out many small orders for rush 
shipment, though none of the vyvards are buying heavily. 
With ten days more of low temperatures, lump coal would 
see a decided improvement, as this would very nearly clean 
up all the stocks, and, as the months of January and Febru- 
ary are the coldest of the season, the retailers can still 
expect quite a large tonnage to be called for. Steam coal is 
still quiet, with the demand far below the capacity of the 
mines. Many of the mines have not resumed operations 
since Christmas, waiting for a better market. Blacksmith 
coal is normal. 

LOUISVILLE 

Return of milder weather has again set the market back. 

Prices are about on a summer basis and very irregular. 


The return of milder temperatures has again put this mar- 
ket in a bad way. It is impossible to note any regular prices, 
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though generally they are on a spring and summer basis, with 
the same grades of coal selling at various prices—usually 
whatever the operators can get. Some companies are asking 
from $1.90 to $2 for their high-grade Eastern Kentucky block 
coal and getting it, while others are selling the identical grade 
at from $1.40 to $1.50. 

Steam coals seem to be somewhat firmer, though it is 
doubtful whether this condition is due to improvement in the 
demand or to a decrease in the supply. No price changes of 
any importance have been recorded. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 








CHICAGO 


General market conditions fairly strong, with screenings 
still buoyant. Anthracite trade active. Prices well main- 
tained during holiday period. 


The Indiana and Illinois mines received more orders dur- 
ing the past week than they could fill, due to lessened pro- 
duction over the holidays. Very little coal was mined on the 
day preceding New Year’s, and all of the mines were shut 
down on New Year’s day. This loss in tonnage had a stim- 
ulating effect on the market. While there has been no rush 
of buying, prices in general are holding steadily and the 
trend is upward. No complaints of car supply are made at 
the mines, and the movement of coal is fairly good for this 
time of year. Domestic lump in most cases is being quoted 
at list prices, and there is a general disposition to maintain 
these figures. 

Considerable anthracite has been moved out of retail yards 
recently, and there has been marked buying to replace this. 
Quite a little individual anthracite is being offered in this 
market below circular prices, and most of it is of good prep- 
aration and quality, and consequently well received. 
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Pocahontas and New River coals are steady at prices 
previously quoted; Somerset smokeless has a firm tone. 

Sullivan County and Clinton coals are in better demand, 
and the call for screenings has been brisk at high prices. 

There has been an increase in circular prices quoted by 
Franklin County operators; a lively demand for these coals 
is noted, and the mine owners are looking forward to much 
activity in January. 

Improvement is noted in the volume of sales of domestic 
coal from the Springfield district as well as in steam sizes. 
There have also been increased shipments for railroad use 
from this district. 

The market for Hocking coals has been very steady, and 
it is probable that prices will advance because production 
seems to be restricted. 

Prevailing quotations are as follows: 


Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Carterville 
Lump...... $1.75@2.00 $1.50 $1.75 $1.60 $1.75 
4-in. lump.. Lees pe Aaaee et eve 
Steam lump Me 1.15 ne 1.20 oe 
23-in. lump. Bes saris 1.60 sees baie 
1}-in. lump. sk bates 1.35@1.50 Be 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10 one 1.10 sare 
Egg........ 1.60@1.85 Sears eae 1.50 nee 
No.lwashed ve Jeet Pts Dias 1.75 
No.2washed ree 1.75 
6x3-in. egg. eet , las ren 1.75 
Nut........ sila es ee 1.25 Wie 
No. 1 nut.. 1.85 or ee See 
No. 2 nut.. 1.60 Bee scenes eal 
Sereenings.. 0.80@0.90 0.75 0.75@0.85 0.75@0.85 

N. Riv. & 

Harrisburg E. Kentucky Poca. Somerset Hocking 
umn; ....... $1.75 $1.75@1.95 hake ror Sreste 
{4-in. lump. ee ae sce ite $1.60 
Lump & egg ee Rene. $2.25 $2.25 ei eee 
Mine-run... 1.20@1.30 Been 1.40 1.40 1.25 
fgg........ 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 tees Sess Uae 
No. 1 nut.. 1.75 ey: 

No. 2 nut.. 1.40@1.60 
Screenings... 0.80@0.90 


Greene County 5-in. lump,. $1.50@1.65; 3-in. lump, $1.40; 
5-in. egg, $1.40; 3-in. egg, $1.30; mine-run, $1.10. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Continued cold weather and mines are on full time sched- 
ules. Prices stiff but no higher except on slack. Indianapolis 
retail dealers advance prices 25c. a ton. 

Continued cold weather has finally put the Indiana coal 
industry on normal footing. Mines are on full time, as far 
as railroad service will permit. The Pennsylvania lines are 
about the only ones giving full service to the operators. Prices 
are stiff, though no higher except on screenings, for which 
85c. may now be quite easily obtained. 

Retail dealers of this city raised prices at the beginning of 
the year 25c. a ton. They reportel cost at the mines stiffen- 
ing, though not naming any actual advance. Operators say 
they have made no advances but that retailers can now find 
no bargain coal on the market and have to pay full prices. 
The new Indianapoils retail prices are: 





Anthracite, chestnut........... $8.50 Kanawha, lump forked......... $4.75 
Anthracite, egg and stove...... 8.25 Hocking, lump forked.. «. QS 
Anthracite grate.............. 8.00 Hocking, washed egg.......... 5.00 
Pocahontas, lump forked...... . 6.25 Luhrig, lump forked.. . £445 
Pocahontas, lump shoveled. . 5.75 Luhrig, washed egg............ 5.00 
Pocahontas, mine run.. . 4.75 Linton No. 4, lump forked...... 3.75 
Pocahontas, nut and slack. . 38.75 Indiana, lump forked.........- .50 
Blossburg, smithing. . .. 5.50 Indiana, lump and egg, screened 3.00 
Cannel lump.................. 6.50 Connellville, lump coke........ .50 
Jackson (O) forked. . 5.50 Indianapolis, by-product coke... 6.50 


ST. LOUIS 
Market somewhat firmer, retail trade especially strong. 
Good domestic trade expected through the balance of the win- 
ter, but no immediate indications of any great improvement 
in the steam business. 


The market is somewhat firmer on both domestic and 
steam sizes, especially from the outer district. The closing 
days of December were cold and dreary, causing a large con- 
sumption of coal, but it just keeps the market firm. Dealers 
report many orders, though in nearly every case they are 
small. The retail trade has no complaint. Coal from Wil- 
liamson and Franklin County is in good demand, both for 
local and country use, and inquiries are plentiful. The steam 
market seems to be picking up in the way of tonnage, and 
several idle plants expect to resume before the middle of 
the month. 

In the Standard field, steam sizes are still in good demand, 
and likely to continue so. T'ihe domestic market is not as 
satisfactory as it should be, but it has not weakened any, 
and indications are that it may get stronger in the next week 
or 10 days. The current outlook is considerably improved, 
and will be generally noticeable in the next three or four 
weeks. Coal operators, however, are not very optimistic of 
any immediate prosperity. They expect to have a few weeks 
of good business on account of the cold weather, but do not 
look forward to a resumption of business in a general way 
before several months, 

Pennsylvania anthracite is moving in fairly good, with 
several inquiries, but smokeless is quiet. 


Williamson 
an Big Mt. Stand- 

Franklin Co. Muddy Olive ard Sparta 
yn) A) hs | | a ar Fae $1.25 $0.95@1.10$1.05@1.15 
eq [01 7 aa em ne eee EN Pe) CU ooeee | eee eras 

6-in. lump........ a .40@1.65 ars 1.50 4. 15@1. 25 1. =P 25 
Lump and egg. 1.85@2.15 $2.25 ........ 35 
No, Ponut .....:.. 1.35@1.50 Ge.  <aetaenins 0.90@0. GR oces aces 
Screening... ... 0.59@0.55 a 0.65 0.55@0.65 0.60@0.65 
Mine-run......... 0.95@1.05 ras ug earns 0.85@0.90 .... 

No. 1 washed nut. 1.60@1.75 2.00 1.60 ieee 
No. 2 washed nut. 1.35@1.40 nee 1.45 


No. 3 washed nut. 1.10@1.15 
No. 4 washed nut. 1.05@1.10 
No. 5 washed nut. 0.80@0.85 


Wholesale Pennsylvania anthracite chestnut, $7.55; egg 
and stove, $7.30; grate, $7.05. 


KANSAS CITY 


Retail trade is improved, but wholesalers’ stocks continue 
large. Prices will probably remain unchanged all winter. 


The fact that practically all the local retailers in Kansas 
City had large supplies of coal on hand previous to the pres- 
ent cold spell has handicapped the wholesalers and caused 
their sales to be lighter than the low temperature would war- 
rant. This condition will probably be relieved in the very 
near future if the present favorable weather continues. 

Conditions for the past four months have been very un- 
usual, and most of the dealers, wholesalers especially, are in- 
clined to be slightly discouraged. There is hardly a possibility 
that there will be any new price lists made during the current 
month and unless the weather is decidedly colder there will 
be none during the balance of the winter. Kansas coal is 
still selling steadily, and Illinois grades are stronger. Frank- 
lin County, Ill, coal which sold last week for $1.75 is now 
selling at $2. 


COAL AGE 








PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 
The following is a comparative statement of the South- 
western tonnage for August and the preceding two months 
of the years 1913 and 1914: 








——June- July August 
State “1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 
Missouri. . . 187,723 185,731 198,723 177,093 178,949 201,992 
Kansas..... 412,371 490,561 465,761 513,312 451,968 453,675 
Arkansas. .. 145,306 133,350 163,185 117,016 178,904 157,803 
Oklahoma. . 255,481 273,692 272,124 234,638 289,949 244,103 





Totals... 1,000,881 1,083,334 1,099,793 1,042,069 1,099,770 1,057,573 
BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during August, 
September and October of this year and last year: 

















ae - October ——— November 
1914 1913 1914 1913 1914 1913 
Coal....... 2,878,963 3,001,733 2,662,377 3,250,220 2,324,271 2,939,975 
Coke....... 237,661 387,704 208,866 388,337 185,466 343,387 
Total.... 3,116,624 3,389,437 2,871,243 3,638,557 2,509,737 3,283,362 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Anthracite shipments for December and the twelve months 
of 1913 and 1914 were as follows: 

















December 12 Months 
1914 191 914 1913 
Phila. & Reading........ 954,827 1,058,723 11,998,779 12,914,887 
Lehigh Valley........... 1,055,349 1,062,578 13,136,759 13,011,370 
Cent. RR NJ.......-.. 710,604 663,395 8,924,93 9,092, 4: 33 
Del. Lack. & West....... 902,140 839,384 9,912,578 9'903,541 
Del. & Hudson.. Rs 641,952 590,158 7,313,541 7,094,258 
ern ep eawes 530,200 546,976 6,434,937 6,351,756 
Maan a ne Guo ea Bakes 703,037 709,431 8,268,585 8,192,352 
dn & Western. . 204,149 191,973 2,352,486 2,509,031 
RGA es cesene coca 5,702,258 5,662,618 68,342,601 69,069,628 


I. C. C. No. 5855—C. G. Blake Co. vs. Minneapolis, St. Paul 
& Sault Ste. Marie Ry. Co. 

Reparation awarded on account of an unreasonable and 
unlawful practice affecting the receipt and charge for trans- 
portation of coal from Manitowoc, Wis., to St. Paul, Minn., 
due to the fact that the shipments were delivered to defendant 
by carriers from the mines in West Virginia in gondola cars, 
the sides of which exceeded 52 in. in height, and which 
defendant desires to keep off its line. 

FREIGHT DECISION 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 420—Switching 
charges on coal and coke within the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal and coke from 
points in Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia to 
Chicago & North Western stations, Peterson Ave., Crawford 
Ave., Weber and Greenwood St., not justified in full. Reason- 
able maximum rates prescribed. 





TOREIGN MARKETS 











GREAT BRITAIN 


Deliveries slow and an acute shortage is developing. Raid 
of the German cruisers again disrupts the export business. 


London, Dee. 24—The London coal trade continucs very 
brisk. Colliery quotations are more or less withdrawn. 
Hundreds of loaded wagons are seriously delayed, and the 
depots are exceedingly short of coal. The colder weather 
has increased the public orders, but the shortage is creating 
serious difficulties. 

No sooner do the prospects of the coal exporting industry 
appear to improve than another burden is immediately placed 
upon it. The recent German raid has been the cause of the 
latest obstacle being placed in the path of successful business, 
as it is due to this that navigation in the North Sea has 
been restricted. 

This is most felt by those ports on the Tyne and Wear, 
where prompt business has been brought to a standstill. At 
both markets forward inquiry is very strong, and prices have 
stiffened. The inland trade markets are again brisk. In 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and Derbyshire the strong tone of a 
week ago has been maintained. The Scottish coal trade con- 
tinues to improve, and is exceedingly brisk.—‘‘The Colliery 
Guardian.” 
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Contracts listed in this department are authoritative in 
every respect except where the source of information is 
questionable in which event it is noted. All contracts 
are listed promptly on receipt and only repeated when 
additional information becomes available or in the last 
issue previous to the day on which bids will be closed. 
Liberal remuneration will be paid for all legitimate 
notices of this kind sent in. 


Contract No. 28—Brooklyn, N. Y.—The bids on this con- 
tract (p. 1009, Vol. 6), which provide for furnishing and de- 
livering coal were as follows: 

SCHEDULE NO. 1, for 9,678,000 lb. of anthracite coal to the 
various public buildings, baths, courts and comfort stations, 
Borough of Brooklyn: J. F. Schmadke, $27,144; Bacon Coal Co., 
$25,302; Sackett Coal Co., $25,805.52; Thomas W. Woods’ Sons, 
$24,714.93. 

SCHEDULE NO. 2, for 8,586,000 lb. of anthracite coal to 
the various public buildings, etc., Borough of Brooklyn: Bacon 
Coal Co., $22,368.24; Thomas W. Woods’ Sons, 21,359.41. 

SCHEDULE NO. 3, for 3,692,000 lb. of anthracite coal to 
the various public buildings, etce., Borough of Brooklyn: 
Thomas Woods’ Sons, $7981.86; Bacon Coal Co., $8197.04. 

Address Bureau of Public Buildings and Offices, Room 1003, 
No. 50 Court St., Borough of Brooklyn. 


Contract No 3@—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
2,000,000 1b. of anthracite pea coal No. 1 for the Botanical 
Gardens, Borough of Bronx, were as follows per thousand 
pounds: Burns Bros., $2.27; Chas. D. Norton, Ine., $2.21; 
O. J. Stephens, $2.22. Address Department of Parks, Munici- 
pal Building, Manhattan, N. Y. 


Contract No. 35—New York—The bids on this contract (p. 
1048, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing fuel supplies 
under specification No. 2 were as follows: 

7000 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Garfield Proctor Coal Co., 
$3.31; George D. Harris & Co., $2.79; Pattison & Bowns, $2.97; 
Meeker & Co., $2.86; John M. Peale, $3.05; Charles D. Norton 
& Co., $2.74. 

700 TONS PEA COAL—Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., $4.95; 
Garfield Proctor Coal Co., $4.67; Charles D. Norton & Co., $4.39. 

800 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Meyer-Denker-Sinram Co., 
$4.25; Olin J. Stephens, Inc., $3.57; Garfield Proctor Coal Co., 
$3.61; Meeker & Co., $3.38; John S. Conabeer, $3.50; John M. 
Peale, $3.38; Charles D. Norton & Co., $3.13. 

750 TONS NO. 1 BUCKWHEAT—Olin J. Stephens, Inc., 
$3.94; Garfield Proctor Coal Co., $4.05; Meeker & Co., $3.82; 
John M. Peale, $3.90; Charles D. Norton & Co., $3.69. 

Address the Auditor, Bellevue Hospital, 400 E. 29th St., 
New York City. 


Contract No. 41—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by the Commissioner of Bridges until 2 p.m., Jan. 7, for 
furnishing and delivering anthracite coal to the Brooklyn 
Bridge. The amount of security required is 30 per cent. of 
the amount of the bid, and deliveries are to be completed 
within 70 days after closing of the contract. Blank forms 
and further information may be obtained at the office of 
the Department of Bridges, Municipal Building, Manhattan. 
F. J. H. Kracke is Bridge Commissioner. 


Contract No. 42—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by the Board of Trustees or the Curator of the College of 
the City of New York, until 2 p.m., Jan. 13, for furnishing and 
delivering the following: Under Contract No. 1, 1000 gross 
tons more or less of No. 1 buckwheat coal at Amsterdam 
Ave. and 139th St.; under Contract No. 2, 600 tons more or 
less of No. 3 buckwheat coal and 200 gross tons more or less 
of semibituminous run-of-mine coal at Amsterdam Ave. and 
139th St. The above contracts are to be bid on separately, 
and will be completed July 15. The amount of security 
required is 30 per cent. of the amount of the bid. Further 
information may be obtained at the office of the Curator of 
the College, Room 114, Main Building, 139th St. and Convent 
Ave., New York City. 


Coal Contracts Pending 
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Contract No. 43—New York—Bids will be received by the 
Park Board, Department of Parks, until 3 p.m., Jan. 14, for 
furnishing and delivering coal. The security required will 
be not less than 1% per cent. of the amount of bid, and the 
bond will be 30 per cent. of the total amount for which the 
contract is awarded. Blank forms and further information 
may be obtained at the office of the Department of Parks, 
Municipal Building, Manhattan, N. Y. 


Contract No. 44—New York—Sealed bids will be received 
by Borough of Bronx, until 10:30 a.m., Jan. 11, for furnishing 
and delivering white ash anthracite coal. The _ security 
required is 30 per cent. of the bid, and the contract is to be 
completed before Mar. 31. Blank forms and further informa- 
tion may be had at the office of President Douglas Mathewson, 
Municipal Building, Crotona Park, 177th St. and 3d Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Contract No. 45—McKinney, Texas—The McKinney Water 
& Light Department will be in the market for about 3000 tons 
of slack coal about the first of next month. The contract 
is made on a competitive basis, and is usually closed at about 
$2.70 f.0.b. the power plant. Address the McKinney Water 
& Light Department, McKinney, Texas. 


CONTRACTS LET 

Contract No. 22—Philadelphia, Penn.—Awards on this con- 
tract (pp. 9338, 972, 1009, 1048, Vol. 6, p. 39, Vol. 7) were as 
follows: 

ROGERS-CORR CoO., 47,000 tons of Lykens Valley buck- 
wheat, $3.59; 47,000 tons White Ash buckwheat, $2.99. 

WESTON DODSON & CO., 2000 tons Lykens Valley buck- 
wheat, $3.35; 2000 tons White Ash buckwheat, $2.65. 

EMMONS COAL MINING CoO., 40,000 tons White Ash buck- 
wheat, $2.38; 40C0 tons of White Ash buckwheat, $2.50; 25,000 
tons White Ash buckwheat, $2.60. 

The last three items are for use at the city’s pumping sta- 
tion, and water departments. 

The requirements for schools, fire houses, etc, varying 
from 5 to 50 tons each, will be furnished by retail dealers at 
the different points contiguous to the places where they are 
required. The bituminous requirements aggregating 100,000 
tons for use at the pumping stations at Lardner’s Point, Shaw- 
mont, ete., were awarded to the Greensburg Coal Mining Co. 

Address Director Loeb, Room 225, City Hall, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Contraci No. 29—Brooklyn—The bids on this contract (p. 
1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
420 tons of stove coal and 225 tons of egg coal, were as 
follows: Frederick W. H. Nelson, $6.63, on both sections; 
Thos. W. Woods’ Sons, Inc., for 420 tons stove coal, $6.18, 
and for 225 tons egg coal, $5.50 (awarded contract). Address 
Department of Parks, Borough of Brooklyn, or Department of 
Parks, Municipal Building, Borough of Manhattan, N. Y. 

Contract No. 31—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 1009, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
600,000 lb. of egg coal No. 1 for the parks in the Borough 
of Bronx, were as follows per 1000 lb.: M. L. Bird, $3.14 
for each section (awarded contract); Burns Bros., $3.38 on 
first section and $3.50 on other three sections; Olin J. Stephens, 
$3.87 on all four sections. Address Department of Parks, 
Municipal Building, Manhattan. 

Contract No. 32—New York—tThis contract (pp. 1009, 1048, 
Vol. 6), has been awarded to Chas. O. Norton & Co., at $13,400. 
Address William Williams, Commissioner, Department of 
Water Supply, Gas & Electricity, Room 2351, Municipal Build- 
ing, Manhattan. 

Contract No. 36 A—New York—The bids on this contract 
(p. 1048, Vol. 6), which provides for furnishing and delivering 
800 gross tons of buckwheat No. 3 and 400 gross tons of 
semi-bituminous coal at the Fire Department Building, were 
as follows: For 800. gross tons No. 3 buckwheat coal, Penn 
Fuel Co., $1.80 (awarded contract); Wm. Farrell & Sons, $2.30; 
Bacon Coal Co., $2.31; Henry C. Meeker, $2.52; Garfield & 
Proctor Coal Co., $2.82; Commercial Coal Co., $2.59; Gavin 
Rowe, $2.29. For 400 gross tons of semi-bituminous coal, 
Penn Fuel Co., $2.90 (awarded contract); Wm. Farrell & 
Sons, $3.30; Bacon Coal Co., $3.37; Henry C. Meeker, $3.87; 
Garfield & Proctor Coal Co., $3.25; Commercial Coal Co., $3.38; 
Gavin Rowe, $3.25. Address Department of Corrections, Mu- 
nicipal Building, Manhattan. 
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